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INTRODUCTION 


“Onz of those authors (the fellow that was pilloried, 
I have forgot his name) is indeed so grave, sententious, 
dogmatical a rogue, that there is no enduring him,” says 
Swift in a Letter concerning the Sacramental Test. He 
is speaking of Defoe. 

“Now I know a learned man at this time, an orator 
in the Latin, a walking index of books, who has all the 
libraries of Europe in his head, from the Vatican at 
Rome to the learned collection of Dr. Salmon at Fleet 
Ditch; but he is a cynic in behavior, a fury in temper, 
impolite in conversation, abusive in language, and ungov- 
ernable in passion. Is this to be learned? Then may I 
still be illiterate,” says Defoe in the seventh volume of 
the Review. He is speaking of Swift. 

Thus and thus only do these two great prose geniuses 
of their age greet each other. 

The passages are characteristic of their authors; the 
former marked with pride, and the latter with humility; 
both qualities more apparent than real. Swift is abusive 
and contemptuous, but describes rather justly the nature 
of Defoe’s political satire. Defoe seems to speak more 
in sorrow than in anger, suggesting the possibility of 
the useful employment of talents; not for the sake of 
good that might be done, but for the sake of reproaching 
the delinquent. As usual, it is Defoe who is probably in 
the right, and it is Swift with whom we sympathize. It 
is obvious that A Modest Proposal and An Argument 

against Abolishing Christianity owe much to The 
v 
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Shortest Way with Dissenters, and that Robinson Crusoe 
and Lemuel Gulliver are citizens of the same common- 
wealth. One feels that Defoe ought to have been some- 
thing more to Swift than “the fellow that was pilloried ;” 
but. Swift, seeing in Defoe everything that was anti- 
pathetic to him in politics, society and religion, sneers 
scornfully at Defoe, who sighs maliciously at Swift. 

“A walking index of books,” with “all the libraries 
of Europe in his head,” says Defoe, and the facts bear 
him out. After Swift took his none too creditable degree 
at Dublin in 1685, he entered upon a course of sys- 
tematic reading in the classics and in French literature; 
in 1696 he was reading sixteen hours a day, and he must 
have heen a rapid reader. “I came home early,” he 
says in The Journal to Stella, “and have read two hun- 
dred pages of Arrian’’; and to Pope he writes, “I bor- 
rowed your Homer and read it out in two evenings.” All 
his letters and journals are full of intimate talk about 
books. Books seemed to him to have personalities and 
he played practical jokes on them. In the fifth of the 
Drapier letters he says, “I have likewise buried at the 
bottom of a strong chest your Lordship’s (Lord Moles- 
worth) writings under a heap of others that treat of 
liberty, and spread over a layer or two of Hobbes, 
Filmer, Bodin (all of whom Swift hated) and many 
more authors of that stamp, to be readiest at hand when- 
ever I shall be disposed to take up a new set of principles 
in government.” Swift, regarding his letters as his most 
cherished possession, laid them for safety within the 
covers of despised and discarded books, such as the 
translation of Horace’s Epistles by Charles Carthy, so 
that they might not be disturbed. 

Grave authors are spoken of, not gravely, but in the 
ready and casual way which indicates definite knowl- 
edge. “But pray learn to be a manager,” he writes to 
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Gay, in whom his interest was always fatherly, “and 
pick up languages as fast as you can, and get Aristotle 
upon politics, and read other books upon government, 
Grotius De Jure Belli et Pacis, and accounts of negotia- 
tions and treaties, etc.” He writes to Bolingbroke in 
a letter in May, 1719, that he has observed in Cicero, 
that “in some of his letters, while he was in exile, there 
is a sort of melancholy pleasure, which is wonderfully 
affecting,” arising from the fact, he thinks, that in those 
circumstances of life, “there is more leisure for friend- 
ship to operate, without any mixture of envy, interest, 
or ambition.” Later in the same letter he urges Boling- 
broke to write his memoirs, saying, “One reason why 
we have so few memoirs written by principal actors, is 
because much familiarity with great affairs makes men 
value them too little; yet such persons will read Tacitus 
and Comines with wonderful delight.” 

The following bill, dated 1711, has the look of a com- 
plete equipment: 


A Ptolemy, best edition................-- £2 10s. Od. 
A pair of steel snuffers...............054% 12 

A Shakespeare, folio edition.............. 105-0 
A Table Book like your lordship’s......... Oa Oe AO 
AC Bible acne ne serrle as a wcisnstenseuchetes Rete ene 110 0 


His account books record many purchases of books. | 
At Leicester in 1709 he bought the works of Plato and 
Xiphilinus for £1 10s., and of the Plato he was extremely 
proud. It was this prize to which Sir William Fountaine 
refers when, in reproaching Swift for not writing to_ 
him, he says, “May the worms eat your Plato.” When 
Swift says in a letter to the Reverend Daniel Jackson, 
March, 1722, “pray desire George to bring or send my 
Livy, for I want it much, and am going to re-read it 
on a particular occasion,” he is alluding to his habit, 
when visiting Gaulstown, of reading the classics to the 
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family of his host, George Rochfort, Esq.; and again, 
in describing the ways of that household in the poem 
called “Country Life,” he says,— 

At nine, grave Nim and George facetious, 

Go to the Dean, to read Lucretius. 

“TI bought three little volumes of Lucian, in French, 
for our Stella and so and so,” he says in The Journal 
to Stella; and on June 23, 1713, we find Esther Van- 
homrigh writing him that she is so delighted with 
Fontenelle’s Dialogues des morts that it is only the 
charm of his conversation that withholds her from dis- 
embodiment. In a letter to Pope, April 5, 1729, he gives 
us a little picture of his library: “In my own little 
library, -I value the compilements of Graevius and 
Gronovius, which make thirty-one volumes in folio, and 
were given me by my Lord Bolingbroke, more than all 
my books besides, because whoever comes into my closet, 
casts his eye immediately upon them, and will not vouch- 
safe to look upon Plato or Xenophon.” This set was 
evidently the Thesaurus antiquitatum graecarum et 
romanarum. Consider also the gravely playful, familiar 
and appreciative attitude towards Diodorus, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Hippocrates, Pausanias, Ctesias, and, 
above all, Herodotus, an unfailing source of fun, in 
A Tale of a Tub. In that work and in The Battle of 
the Books, Swift has gone almost as far as it is possible 
to go in the resuscitation of dead authors. 

With Cicero Swift shows a particular intimacy. He 
refers to Cicero continually; at least two of the papers 
in The Examiner are directly modeled on Cicero’s ora- 
tions; there is even an unmistakable resemblance to 
Cicero in Swift’s political and philosophic position. He 
compares his own letters to those of Cicero, as if Cicero 
were his model in epistolatory writing; but it is certainly 
the Cicero of the Verres, the Cataline and the Philippics 
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whom Bolingbroke has in mind when he says that Swift 
resembled Cicero. It is, however, Rabelais and Cervantes 
to whom he has been most often compared ; but whatever 
kinship may be discoverable with Cervantes, his serious- 
ness forever separates him from Rabelais. “Laugh and 
shake in Rabelais’ easy chair” indeed! Swift never 
laughs and shakes at all. 

Swift loved especially also Virgil, Aristotle, Lucretius, 
Horace, Lucian, Herodotus, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, 
Plato, Comines, and Juvenal. Everywhere in his works 
there is evidence of the widest reading. As a “devourer” 
of books he was like Johnson and Macaulay, but he had 
a power of assimilation almost unique. What an array 
of source material has been found for Gulliver’s Travels: 
Philostratus, Lucian, Rabelais, Cervantes, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, D’Ablancourt, Tom Brown, and, probably, 
others; to say nothing of various classical or popular 
tales about pigmies, giants, and speaking beasts. The 
literary background of The Battle of the Books and 
A Tale of a Tub is simply enormous. Yet with reference 
to The Battle of the Books, Swift denies in the Apology 
affixed to the fifth edition all dependence on other works. 
Again, when Lord Bathurst accused him (as did with 
more malice Lady Mary Wortley Montagu) of having 
“stolen his humor from Cervantes and Rabelais, the 
sweetness of his numbers from Dryden and Waller and 
his thought from Virgil and Horace,” Swift replies with 
mock fury that he will have it “published at the head of 
all the libels that have ever been writ against me.” The 
truth of it is that, although Swift’s works are permeated 
with allusions to all manner of authors, ancient and 
modern, and although he does not hesitate to borrow 
ideas almost word for word, his originality, like Shake- 
_ speare’s, is of a bold structural type which makes the 
study of his sources merely a matter of general interest. 
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Defoe’s opinion of Swift’s disposition has not wanted 
backing, either in the furious pamphlet wars in which 
Swift was engaged or in the writings of modern critics. 
Dr. Johnson described him as “querulous and fastidious, 
arrogant and malignant.”” Macaulay thought poorly oi 
him, as did Thackeray. Thackeray has Mr. Esmond say, 
“TI dislike this Mr. Swift . . . Swift that scorned all 
mankind, and himself not least of all . . .’’ Authors 
unite in attributing to him a pride almost unequaled in 
the records of biography and a sense of his own power 
and importance which made him feel at liberty to claim 
homage from all the world, to trample on ceremony, to 
destroy reputation, and to award favors or insults with- 
out respect of persons, rank or sex. He was, they say, 
singularly indifferent, if not singularly callous, with ref- 
erence to the feelings of others. In this I think they 
are mistaken, and no one in recent times, and few in 
his own day, have questioned his honesty, courage in his 
opinions, or sincerity in his friendships. In a copy of 
Travels in Italy, Addison wrote,—“To Jonathan Swift, 
the most agreeable companion, the truest friend, the 
greatest genius of his age, this work is presented by 
his most humble servant, the author.” 

Swift indeed exercised an almost magic fascination 
over the best minds of his age, largely, no doubt, because 
of his colossal gifts, his enormous intellectual power, 
and, probably also, because of the fundamental sound- 
ness of his character. In spite of the comparative privacy 
of his life, it is not unnatural to compare him with great 
vigorous world figures like Caesar, Bacon, and Chatham. 
His scope is like the scope of these men, and his impor- 
tance is intrinsic. For example, although there can be 
no question of his pride, he does not disgust us with 
vanity and self-adulation; and he seems to perceive the 
value of his works in a calm, objective way. “The world | 
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glutted itself with that book at first,” he says of Gul- 
fiver’s Travels, “and now it will go off but soberly; but 
T suppose it will not be soon worn out.” 

How much of Swift’s eccentricity, his cynicism, his 
sudden and ungovernable passion, his humor, unearthly 
and unforeseen, may have been due to his lifelong malady 
we cannot know. His giddiness had begun in 1690, his 
deafness by 1694. He complains of impairment of 
memory in 1713, and from that time on, of a melancholy 
which had become a sort of dullness. From this time 
also, his irritability and mental depression increase. 
From 1736 to 1741 he was practically deaf and blind, 
and more and more deeply despondent. From 1741 until 
his death in 1745 he lost, except at intervals, the use 
of his mind; but it is recorded seriously that this sanest 
of men, usually thought insane, never uttered a foolish 
word. Dr. Bucknill suggests labyrinthine vertigo, de- 
mentia with aphasia, a left-side apoplexy, or cerebral 
softening, resulting, possibly, from a structural mal- 
formation. 

Swift’s life, however, in spite of extenuating eircum- 
stances (which ought to have great weight in judging 
him), stands out as one lived in accordance with char- 
acter, training, opportunity and the temper of his age. 
“T never wake,” he wrote Bolingbroke, “without finding 
life a more insignificant thing than it was the day before, 
which is one great advantage I get from living in this 
country where there is nothing I shall be sorry to lose.” 
Life was not only a hated thing to Swift, it was also a 
puzzling thing, having no solution. There is scarcely 
a positive word in all his satire. To be sure, his great 
satires and polemics have sincerity as their basis, and 
the idea that people ought to obey the commandments 
and do their duty. “Whoever professes himself a mem- 
ber of the church of England ought to believe a God 
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_ and His providence, together with revealed religion and 
the divinity of Christ,” is the statement of the faith 
which he accepted fully; but his acceptance has in it, in 
some measure, his distrust of speculative theology. 
oot spite of his knowledge of the church fathers, of 
Calvin and of other theologians, he felt that human 
intelligence ‘was incapable of solving the problem of 
religion. Speculation, therefore, seemed to him both 
foolish and impertinent. He disliked enthusiasm, fanati- 
cism, religious empiricism of every kind; but the weight 
of testimony in his letters and other writings, as well 
as his faithful discharge of his duties as a clergyman, 
establish his own religious sincerity. To be sure, A Tale 
of a Tub, in spite of the attempt to exalt Martin, the 
moderate protestant, above Peter, the Romanist, and 
Jack, the dissenter, makes of Christian religion an affair 
of human fashion, and it was Swift’s characteristic mis- 
take to have written it. Always since, with reference to 
Swift, the priest, there has been in the popular mind 
the idea that he really knew better than to believe what 
he professed. But the theology of Bishop Butler himself 
and of the greatest advocates of orthodox Christianity 
of that age reduced religion to a rational system, taking 
from it a good deal of its sweetness, consolation and 
hope. Swift’s religion, as theirs, was no doubt an affair 
of the head; but, on the side of practical religion and 
the public influence of religion, Swift was not only faith- 
ful but zealous. 

In politics as well as religion, Swift was a natural 
conservative, and he did not believe in the salvation 
of mankind by the amelioration of institutions. Politi- 
cally he disliked change, political speculation, and 
political experiment; particularly, he judged government 
by its attitude towards what affected him; namely, by 
its attitude towards the church and towards Ireland. 
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He betrays a similar hatred towards scientific theory and 
speculation. The Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, A 
Meditation upon a Broomstick, the Academy of Lagado 
in Gulliver’s Travels are classic instances of satire 
against the ways of science. The age in which Swift 
lived was lacking in ideals; and his was’ a temperament 
to believe in ideals and to fight fcr them, but not to 
manufacture them. 

In his emotional life also Swift was unfortunate. 
He was not a man to break through social conventions 
and follow the dictates of his heart. Money counted for 
much with him and he was for long years poor. He was 
certainly in love with Esther Johnson, the daughter of 
a confidential servant of Sir William Temple’s, whose 
tutor he had been when she was eight years old, the 
“Stella” of the journal, and the woman whose life was 
somehow tragically bound up with his. Some of Swift’s 
biographers have believed that he was secretly married 


_ to Stella; others, that his mistaken pride withheld him 
_ from an alliance with one of inferior birth with only his 
_ love as a warrant. Whatever may have been the exact 


——— 


truth with reference to his relations to Esther Johnson 
and the still more unfortunate Esther Vanhomrigh, ‘he 


_ again found a world which refused him satisfaction. 


Thus when he considered life, public or domestic, 
political or religious, Irish or English, he found it little 
to his taste. His genius in judging, his demand for con- 
sistent performance and his ability to see things in 
detail and in the gross, revealed to him a world unfaith- 
ful, pretentious, ignorant, and paltry; an upper-world 
given over to unseemly scrambling for selfish advantage; 
a lower world, blinded, helpless and hideous. This 
situation Swift saw other writers view with admiring 
complacency, and the spectacle enraged him. To the 
contemplation of a world like this and so regarded, 
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Swift brought the curiosity of a realist, an eye that 
saw everything, a temperament that found pleasure in 
probing sores, in cutting ‘to the quick, in scaling off 
the whited surfaces, and a genius for bitter irony and 
biting sarcasm. 

Of what, then, shall we make up our picture of Swift? 
We must go if we can to Swift himself, for critics are 
never agreed. Gone, or almost gone, are the romances 
so readily fabricated by his early biographers; the 
quintuply improbable story of a secret marriage to Stella 
in a garden, by a bishop, and without a license; as prob- 
ably also the more dramatic tale of Swift’s last visit to 
Vanessa. She had written a letter, some say to Swift, 
and some say to Stella, asking if Swift and Stella were 
married. Swift, in ungovernable rage at her action, 
galloped to Celbridge and appeared before her with 
that look of anger on his brow which. she had already 
declared took her breath away when she saw it. He 
threw the letter down before her and departed without 
a word. She promptly died of a broken heart. We 
know now that Esther Vanhomrigh died of consump- 
tion and that the story of the Dean’s rage is late and 
improbable. 

But there are those who still build romances about 
Swift’s relations with women and think he should have 
made a more gracious offer of his hand to Miss Waring, 
should have married Esther—Johnson or Esther Van- 
homrigh. But he could not have done all of these things, 
and two out of three is a serious loss at best. His only 
words on the subject of his marriage afford us as little 
satisfaction as they were no doubt meant to afford the 
unfortunate lover of Stella to whom they were addressed. 
If his “fortunes and humour” permitted him:to think of 
matrimony, he would undoubtedly choose Stella himself. 
The gist of it is that he refrained from matrimony. So 
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did Pope and Gay, and so did Addison for the better 
part of his career. 

Swift’s offense is his eligibility. His strong, hand- 
some, commanding features, his blue eyes shining be- 
neath his brows as if they were piercing a thundercloud, 
his domineering ways, particularly with women, and 
his requirement that, if women were to be admitted 
to his friendship at all, they must become and remain 
his worshipers,—all made him a popular figure with the 
women he knew. One thinks, too, of his observation of 
detail, of which so many men are incapable, of his gift 
for playful nonsense, and of his perfectly masculine 
dependence on women’s society, as among the charms 
which he had for women. He was obviously a fit subject 
for romance, but no man is born into the world with an 
obligation to marry; and, if Swift broke any woman’s 
heart by refusing to subject her to the ordeal of living 
as his wife, we may be sure from his general rectitude 
that he did not mean to do so. In fact we have no evi- 
dence that he broke any hearts at all. 

Another eighteenth-century harvest bids fair to be 
forgotten, that harvest of anecdotes so tenderly gathered 
by his Irish biographers. Have we forgotten Roger Cox 
and the parish church of Laracor? The parson ascends 
his desk to read the prayers announced for Wednesday. 
There is present no other auditor than his own clerk, 
but he begins with composure and gravity, “Dearly 
beloved Roger, the Scripture moveth you and me in 
sundry places.”’ It was Roger who said he wore his 
great scarlet waistcoat because he belonged to the 
church militant, and who explained the ruin into-which 
the church at Laracor had fallen, on the ground that 
“please your reverence, our last vicar lived by the church, 
but he did not live in it.”” There is also the story of how 
- two of Swift’s much-directed servants quarreled as to 
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whose duty it was to carry the Dean’s spatterdashes as 
he walked through the streets, and how the Dean 
settled the quarrel by making each of them carry one 
spatterdash. 

This body of really charming anecdote shows how 
much better his contemporaries understood Swift than 
did the later, more earnest critics who took his affecta- 
tions of pride and brutality for the real things and all 
in all made the mistake of taking Swift too seriously. 
They were therefore shocked at his violence; whereas, 
it had seemed to his own time that he had merely 
adapted “the coarseness of the lash to the callosity of 
the back.”” We also run the risk of being much dis- 
pleased with Swift for identically the same reasons. He 
is no forbearing pacifist, but one who wields a bludgeon 
and a trench-knife. He is particularly good at “mop- 
ping up,” and he has it in his heart to hate folly as well 
as sin. In this hatred we see the line of demarcation 
between his century and our time. Since Johnson’s day 
it has somehow seemed cruel to hate fools, but, frankly, 
it did not seem so to Swift. 

He has been called a cynic, but in truth he has no 
particle of the cynic’s indifference, and one must not 
forget that in his kindness to the poor and weak, to 
animals and children, there is no inconsistency with his 
lashing of folly and sham. He discharges his man- 
servant because he has been cruel to a beggar woman 
at the door, and lashes a cruel carter with his own whip. 

As to the charge of misanthropy, let him speak for 
himself. In his famous letter to Pope about Gulliver’s 
Travels he declares that his chief end in all his labors is 
“to vex the world rather than divert it,” and that he has 
“ever hated all nations, professions, and communities, 
and all my love is towards individuals; for instance, I 
hate the tribe of lawyers, but I love Counsellor Such-a- 
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one; so with physicians—I will not speak of my own 
trade—soldiers, English, Scotch, French, and the rest. 
But principally I hate and detest that animal called 
man, although I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and > 
the rest.”” Pope eagerly refutes the charge on the only 
possible ground; namely, that Swift has here given us the 
very evidence we need to refute his self-accusation, since 
“who can believe that any man can care for a hundred 
thousand people, who never cared for one?” Whether 
is it better to love individual men and to hate mankind, 
or to profess philanthropy, like Robespierre and the 
soviet leaders, while you wreak an unmitigated private 
malice on individuals? 

Mankind does not mind being hated in the bulk; for 
certain it is that The Journal to Stella and the letters 
to Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot and many other correspondents 
reveal in Swift, the self-styled misanthropist, an unmis- 
takably tender heart and what can be only fairly de- 
scribed as an affectionate disposition. Let him say what 
he likes about the “Travels” being built upon a founda- 
tion of misanthropy, nobody can disbelieve in the 
sweetness of a nature which expressed itself in the 
picture of the Lilliputians, of Glumdalclitch in Brob- 
dingnag, or of Gulliver’s horse master in the land of the 
Houyhnhnms. So it happens to this day that the world 
still extenuates the Dean’s gruffness and impertinence 
for the sake of his charm and still refuses to believe 
that his bite is as bad as his bark. 

Some critics, in their search for the secret of Swift’s 
unhappiness, have concerned themselves with the dis- 
appointments of Swift’s public career. He was defrauded 
of a bishopric, and it must be a fine thing to be a bishop 
and “my Lord;’’ but surely the source of light must lie 
deeper than this. It was a fine thing to be Dean of St. 
Patrick’s and a finer thing to be Swift. No doubt there 
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.will be further theoretical unravelings of his mystery. 
In very recent days the psycho-analysts have not been 
idle; but for us the line of procedure is through his 
works and what is revealed by his style. 

, Modern students of style, with Stevenson and his 
school in mind, agree that, since writing presupposes 
reading, attention must be paid to the effect produced. 
Writers, we are told, must put themselves in the reader’s 
place, and feel and see as he feels and sees; but surely 
nothing could be further from Swift’s method than this 
is. His style is that of a judge, objective, unadorned, 
without artifice, excitement, or passion. He shows no 
desire to please or move his audience. His desire, like 
Wordsworth’s, is rather to put on paper the actual thing, 
that it may speak for itself. This attitude of mind may 
account for Swift’s amazing indifference to his literary 
performances. It is as if he regarded them not as part 
of himself, but as part of a world which he had little 
reason to love. The interest of his works is, in some 
measure, the interest of the world. It is things that 
we see; unobtrusive dullness, plain fact, illuminated now 
and again with wild incongruity or farcical ineptitude, 
common sense, conspicuous virtue, or stern tragedy, with — 
always the idea that “Things are what they are, and 
the consequences of them will be what they will be; 
why, then, should we desire to be deceived ?”’ 

Swift was at first a poet writing odes in the artificial 
“Pindaric’” manner of Cowley. Dryden, it is said, 
remarked after reading some of his verses, “Cousin Swift, 
you will never be a poet.’”” Whether or not Swift took 
this to heart, as his contemptuous later allusions to 
Dryden seem to indicate, it is certainly true that he 
was not fitted to be a serious “Pindaric” poet. Sir 
Henry Craik sees in these early poems evidences of 
Swift’s true disposition; but Swift found his true vein as 
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a poet later in humorous, often grotesque verses in the 
cleverly rhymed four-beat couplets which Butler’s 
Hudibras had made popular. With the humor and satire 
of these later poems there is mingled also a certain 
degree of tender personal sentiment; they are often like 
rhymed letters to personal friends. 

The first important work from Swift’s pen, A Tale of 
a Tub, written about 1696, but not published until 1704, 
is probably his greatest. The best comment on it is 
Swift’s own, repeated by Mrs. Whiteway. The dean in 
his clouded later years, looking over A Tale of a Tub, 
suddenly closed the book and muttered to himself, “Good 
God! What a genius I had when I wrote that Book.” 
It is a work which may be said to be without personal 
prejudice, a satire of unlimited range, devoted to the 
display in terms of human nature itself of the peculiar 
vices and follies of mankind. Particularly, it is a chal- 
lenge to critics of religion, to hypocrites and free 
thinkers, thrown out as a barrel is thrown to divert an 
angry whale, and thus save the ship. Its intention was, 
orthodox enough; but it treats religious matters with 
such irreverence, and its logical conclusion is so unsafe 
to all religions that it contains much offense. The satire 
is not, however, devoted solely, or even mainly to religion, 
but displays an enormous variety or prodigality of sub- 
ject and style, and an unflagging intellectual appeal. It 
attacks vanity, pedantry, sycophancy, the crudity and 
pretentiousness of critics, the ways of bad writers; 
expounds the famous doctrine of clothes, and even the 
importance of madness to a commonwealth. Happiness 
is a “perpetual possession of being well deceived.” 

Swift’s marvelous vein of irony, in which he surpasses 
the whole world, is at once his strength and his weak- — 
ness. It gave offense in his own day and may do so in 
ours. A very probable tradition makes Queen Anne's ° 
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horror at A Tale of a Tub the reason Swift was denied 
church preferment. Irony is a form of thought in which 
‘both obvious meaning and spirit are opposed to the real 
sense. It not only states the wrong side of a case, but 
overstates it, and as a weapon it recoils on the man 
who uses it. What should you say to this story? Swift 
offered the last glass from the bottom of a bottle of 
wine to a young clergyman, his guest, with the remark, 
“T always keep some poor parson to drink the foul wine 
for me.” It is brutal rudeness on its face. It makes 
the blood boil, because the object of the insult is defense- 
less. But hear the sequel. The young clergyman knew 
his Swift: and was witty enough to say that he did not 
know the difference; whereupon the Dean said, “Why 
then you shall not have it; I will drink it myself.” And 
he complimented the young clergyman for his wisdom. 
Swift had rehearsed a terrible parable. He knew the 
slights and unspoken insults to young clergymen, and 
he was gratified to find a man who, in the face of this 
terrible test, could understand him. He spoke not out 
of ill-mannered brutality, but out of perfect sympathy. 
You will find yourself similarly tested by what Swift 
says about mercenary, time-serving hirelings and syco- 
phants in the church, and it will require insight and 
straight-thinking to understand that in his horrid words 
about the holy symbols of religion, he is telling you what 
these hypocrites make of these holy things by their 
actions. It is their real but unspoken sacrilege that he 
has put into words. You may also find displeasing the 
bitter sectarianism which Swift shares with his time. 
The work always associated with A Tale of a Tub 
is the fragmentary Battle of the Books. It was appar- 
ently written at about the same time as A Tale of a 
Tub and was published with it. Swift's patron, Sir 
William Temple, had mixed rather injudiciously in the 
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controversy as to the relative superiority of ancient 
and modern authors. He took the side of the ancients 
and cited the Epistles of Phalaris as an ancient work 
of merit. William Wotton answered Temple vigorously; 
and Charles Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery, came to 
his rescue with an edition of the Epistles of Phalaris, 
in the introduction to which he made a somewhat gra- 
tuitous attack on the great scholar Bentley, then librarian 
of St. James’s Library. Bentley retaliated by showing 
that the Epistles of Phalaris was a spurious modern 
work and not an ancient classic at all, thus leaving Sir 
William Temple high and dry. Swift came to his patron’s 
defense in The Battle of the Books. His only chance 
of victory was in a complete change of the ground of the 
controversy. He gloriously disregards facts in favor 
of imagination, assumes that the sole ground of con- 
troversy is relative literary merit, and defends his patron 

by making ridiculous the pedantry and conceit of the 
- moderns. The Battle of the Books contains two great 
pictures of quite general interest: the apologue of the 
spider and the bee with its doctrine of sweetness and 
light, and the mock-heroic figure of the goddess of 
criticism with ignorance, pride, opinion, noise, impu- 
dence, dullness, vanity, positiveness, pedantry and ill- 
manners in her train. 

In politics Swift was nominally a Whig until 1710, 
and had defended the Whig ministers in his first political 
pamphlet, On the Dissentions of Athens and Rome, 1701, 
in which he identifies ruling statesmen and _ their 
actions with great characters and events of Greek and 
Roman history. His chief interest during this period, 
however, was in the affairs of the Irish church. He was 
living in the vicarage of Laracor, made frequent visits 
to London, and enjoyed the friendship of Steele, Addison 
and Congreve, who were Whigs; and of Arbuthnot, Pope 
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and Gay, who were Tories. He was anxious to secure for 
the clergy of the Irish church the same pecuniary benefits 
which were enjoyed by the clergy of the English church, 
and took an interest in the attitude of the government 
towards ecclesiastical affairs. He began his series of 
pamphlets with the brilliant dn Argument against Abol- 
ishing Christianity. He chooses as his basis the compla- 
cent indifference which he hates. He will not defend real 
Christianity, which is more or less gone by the board 
already, but maintains that even such Christianity .as 
they now have has utility. There will, for example, if 
Christianity is abolished, be no topic for profane satirists, 
who might thus turn their attention to the ministry, an 
apparently easy subject for attack. 

It soon becomes clear that Swift has nothing to expect 
from the ruling party, and in 1710 he definitely allied 
himself with the Tories. His reasons were that he found 
himself out of sympathy with the Whigs and saw hope 
for his political views and his personal ambitions with 
the other party. The years from 1710 to 1714 were to 
Swift the wonderful years. He was the friend and asso- 
ciate of the highest officers in the kingdom, and was the 
sword and buckler of the Tory party. He wrote his 
papers in The Examiner, his pamphlets in behalf of 
ending the war, and the violent papers against Thomas, 
Earl of Wharton, and those against his former friend 
Steele. It is the papers written at this time and the later 
Irish pamphlets which cause Swift to be described as 
the pamphleteer par excellence, comparable to “Junius,” 
and the delight of Burke and Fox. This is the period 
covered by The Journal to Stella, and it has, therefore, 
an unusual personal interest. Evening by evening or 
morning by morning, usually while he was in bed, Swift 
poured out to his dear M.D., in the little language which 
had probably been retained since Stella’s childhood, an 
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amazingly varied and particular account of his daily 
doings and sayings. The record, in spite of its playful 
tone, is not garrulous; it is compact and pointed in what 
it says, describing or characterizing in a few trenchant 
phrases the people he meets and the situations which 
confront him. 

We have also Bishop Kennet’s picture of him as a self- 
constituted minister of requests in the ante-chamber at 
Windsor, securing a chaplain’s place in the garrison at 
Hull for Mr. Fiddes, and the post as minister of the 
English church at Rotterdam for Mr. Thorold, stopping 
Mr. Gwynne on his way to the Queen with his red bag 
and telling him aloud that he had something to say to 
him from my Lord Treasurer, writing in his memoranda 
several things to be done for the son of Dr. Davenant, 
complaining that the courtiers have given him a watch 
that won't go right, and saying he must have ’em all sub- 
scribe for a translation of Homer by Mr. Pope, the best 
poet in England, who “shall not begin to print till I have 
a thousand guineas for him.” 

The Tories broke when the Queen died; Swift’s hopes 
of further preferment were ended, and he returned like a 
doomed man to his despised native land. He was hated 
by the people of his own class in Ireland and suspected 
wrongly of Jacobitism. During the six years from 1714 
to 1720 he wrote little; but the plans of the Scriblerus 
Club were no doubt still in his mind, and much of the 
materials subsequently issued may have been originated 
during this period. It was in 1720 that he was moved to 
write first on the Irish question. It has been thought that 
it was rather for the sake of annoying and embarrassing 
Sir Robert Walpole’s government than out of sympathy 
for Ireland that he began what he did. Subsequently, no 
doubt, the fate of Ireland was a serious issue to him, and 
he came to regard himself as an upholder of human lib- 
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erty. Swift’s Irish pamphlets are a perfect example of 
the power of propaganda. He started literally from 
nothing, merely from a situation perceived. A Proposal 
for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures recom- 
mends, on account of the unfair trade restrictions which 
were ruining Ireland, that a boycott should be estab- 
lished against English goods. When in 1722 the issue 
over Wood’s halfpence arose, Swift had his chance to 
go further, and the great Drapier’s Letters followed. 
From the very start Swift had sought to awaken in 
Ireland a spirit which would make Irishmen demand for 
themselves liberties equal to those enjoyed by English- 
men, and the whole miserable state of Ireland had, 
before the end, sunk more and more deeply into his soul. 
The last of the Drapier’s Letters appeared at the end of 
1724; but in 1729, as an after-thought of distilled bitter- 
ness, came A Modest Proposal for Preventing the Chil- 
dren of Poor People in Ireland from ‘being a Burden to 
their Parents in the Country. In this widely known 
tract Swift has probably reached the ultimate which his 
gravely restrained but bitterly ironical style could 
encompass. 

In 1726 and 1727 came Swift’s last visits to England, 
and in the former year he published Gulliver’s Travels. 
After that he was in Ireland, dying, as he expressed it, 
“like a poisoned rat in a hole.” He was, by virtue of 
his advocacy of the cause of Ireland, a good deal of a 
hero in his native land, and this honor he might have 
enjoyed but for his growing malady. One seems to feel 
his distraction in the works written after the death of 
Stella in 1727, 

At some earlier time he had written his epitaph, and 
when he died in 1745, it was engraved upon his tomb. 
It at least expresses his conception of the value and 
significance of his life. From his point of view, it is the 
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perfect epitaph; but, after all, Swift’s life meant more 
to him and to the world, both in performance and happi- 
ness, than the epitaph would claim: 
HIC DEPOSITUM EST CORPUS 
JONATHAN SWIFT, S.T.P. 
HUJUS ECCLESIAE CATHEDRALIS 
DECANI 
UBI SAEVA INDIGNATIO 
COR ULTERIUS LACERARE NEQUIT 
ABI VIATOR 
ET IMITARE SI POTERIS 
STRENUUM PRO VIRILI LIBERTATIS VINDICEM 


Pope and Arbuthnot would have felt its inadequacy 
and would have refuted its pessimism. Let us do so too. 
Here is a man whom we see struggling bravely against 
poverty, discouragement, and disease (“Don’t you 
remember,” he says to Stella, “how I used to be in pain 
when Sir W. Temple would look cold and out of humor 
for three or four days, and I used to suspect a hundred 
reasons?”’), developing by hard study his mighty intel- 
lect, boldly challenging the insincerity of his age in the 
very profession where his hope of preferment lay, fight- 
ing like Ajax in the political field, taking counsel with 
the highest in the land, and producing works of consum- 
mate merit and startling effect; honored by everybody, 
loving his friends and loved by them (‘‘Oh! if the world 
had but a dozen Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my 
Travels.”), having, too, the companionship and affection 
of women, and enjoying the gratitude of a world of poor 
poets, needy young clergymen, and of the weak and 
helpless generally; a born letter-writer, moreover, and a 
wit, a writer of nonsense, a pedestrian, and a social and 
domestic dictator. There must have been some fun in 
all this, and these things must have held him from the 
arms of misery the greater number of his actual hours 
and days. But let us grant that “there is nothing either 
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good or bad, but thinking makes it so,” and that it is an 
immortal pity that Swift felt himself in a ‘foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors’’; but let us not forget 
that the objective facts; namely, his great and truly 
interesting life and the heritage of great books he has 
left behind, are quite otherwise. Let us join Pope and 
Arbuthnot in a respectful protest against his gloomy 
view of himself. 
- Harpin Craig. 


PRINCIPAL DATES IN SWIFT’S LIFE 


1667, November 30, the birth of Swift in Dublin. 

1673, Swift at Kilkenny school. 

1681-5, Trinity College, Dublin. 

1689, first period of Swift’s life with Sir William 
Temple. 

1691-4, second period with Temple; earliest poems, Pin- 
daric odes, etc.; M.A. of Oxford, 1691. 

1694-5, entrance into the church, prebend of Kilroot. 
1696-9, third period of residence with Temple; A Tale 
of a Tub and The Battle of the Books, chiefly written; 
death of Sir William Temple, 1698/9. 

1699-1701, Ireland; vicar of Laracor; D.D. of Trinity 
College, 1701. 

1701, visit to England; Dissentions of Greece and Rome, 
a pamphlet in behalf of the Whigs. 

1702, 1703, 1704, visits to England; A Tale of a Tub 
and The Battle of the Books, published, 1704. 

1705-7, Swift struggles to secure first fruits for estab- 
lished church of Ireland; fails. 

1708, Letter on the Sacramental Test, Argument against 
Abolishing Christianity, Project for the Advancement 
of Religion, Sentiments of a Church of England Man, 
published,—pamphlets in defense of the church against 
the neglect and persecution of the Whigs. 

1710, breach with Whigs. 

1711-12, writings in The Examiner; Does supporter of 
the Tory administration. 
1718, Peace of Utrecht; Swift becomes Dean of St. Pat- 
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rick’s; short visit to England during which he writes his 
attack on Steele, The Importance of the Guardian Con- 
sidered. ; 
1710-13, period covered by The Journal to Stella. 
1714, with Pope, Gay and Arbuthnot, plans for the 
Scriblerus Club made, out of which grew important 
writings by each of them; death of Queen Anne; ruin 
of Tories; Swift’s permanent retirement to Ireland. 
1720-9, Swift becomes the champion of Irish rights; 
The Universal Use of Irish Manufactures, 1720; Dra 
pier’s Letters, 1723-4; A Modest Proposal, 1729. 
1726, visit to England; Gulliver’s Travels. 

1727/8, death of Stella. 

1731, Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift. 

1736, The Legion Club. 

1741-5, dark years; insanity; death, 1745. 


A TALE OF A TUB! 


1 First published in April or May, 1704. On the title-page 
are the following curious words: Basima eacabasa ecanaa 
irraurista, diarba da caeotaba fobor camelanthi—Iren., Lib. 
I. C. 18. They are explained by early editors as “a sort of 
cant or jargon of certain heretics.” There is also quoted 
Lucret., De Rer. Nat., 1, 928-30 (also IV, 3-5). The principal 
edition of 4 Tale of a Tub in Swift’s time was the fifth, 1710, 
with the author’s Apology and Explanatory Notes (by Wotton 
and others). It has been thought well to retain many of these 
notes, usually in the form in which they are given by Mr. 
Temple Scott. Such notes are marked “Orie. Nore.”—Ep. 


Treatises wrote by the same Author, most of them mentioned 
in the following Discourses; which will be speedily pub- 
lished. 

A Character of the present Set of Wits in this Island. 
A panegyrical Essay wpon the Number Three. 
A Dissertation upon the principal Productions of Grub 

Street. igit 
Lectures upon a Dissection of Human Nature. 

A Panegyric upon the World. 


An analytical Discourse upon Zeal, histori-theophysilogically 
considered. 


A general History of Ears. 

A modest Defence of the Proceedings of the Rabble in all 
ages. ’ 
A Description of the Kingdom of Absurdities. 

A Voyage into England, by a Person of Quality in Terra 
Australis incognita, translated from the Original. 

A critical Essay upon the Art of Canting, philosophically, 
physically, and musically considered. 


THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY, 
TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE POSTER TY 


Sir, 

I were present Your Highness with the fruits of a very 
few leisure hours, stolen from the short intervals of a 
world of business, and of an employment quite alien 
from such amusements as this; the poor production of 
that refuse of time, which has lain heavy upon my 
hands, during a long prorogation of parliament, a great 
dearth of foreign news, and a tedious fit of rainy 
weather; for which, and other reasons, it cannot choose 
extremely to deserve such a patronage as that of Your 
Highness, whose numberless virtues, in so few years, 
make the world look upon you as the future example to 
all princes; for although Your Highness is hardly got 
clear of infancy, yet has the universal learned world 
already resolved upon appealing to your future dictates, 
with the lowest and most resigned submission; fate 
having decreed you sole arbiter of the productions of 
human wit, in this polite and most accomplished age. 
Methinks, the number of appellants were enough to 
shock and startle any judge, of a genius less unlimited 
than yours: but, in order to prevent such glorious trials, 
the person (it seems) to whose care the education of 
Your Highness is committed,’ has resolved (as I am 

1 Time, allegorically described as the tutor of Posterity.— 
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told) to keep you in almost a universal ignorance of our 
studies, which it is your inherent birth-right to inspect. 

It is amazing to me, that this person should have 
assurance, in the face of the sun, to go about persuading 
Your Highness, that our age is almost wholly illiterate, 
and has hardly produced one writer upon any subject. 
I know very well, that when Your Highness shall come 
to riper years, and have gone through the learning of 
antiquity, you will be too curious, to neglect inquiring 
into the authors of the very age before you: and to think 
that this insolent, in the account he is preparing for your 
view, designs to reduce them to a number so insignificant 
as I am ashamed to mention; it moves my zeal and my 
spleen for the honour and interest of our vast flourishing 
body, as well as of myself, for whom, I know by long 
experience, he has professed, and still continues, a pecul- 
iar malice. 

‘Tis not unlikely, that, when Your Highness will one 
day peruse what I am now writing, you may be ready 
to expostulate with your governor, upon the credit of 
what I here affirm, and command him to shew you some 
of our productions. To which he will answer, (for I am 
well informed of his designs,) by asking Your Highness, 
where they are? and what is become of them? and pre- 
tend it a demonstration that there never were any, 
because they are not then to be found. Not to be found! 
Who has mislaid them? Are they sunk in the abyss of 
things? *Tis certain, that in their own nature, they were 
light enough to swim upon the surface for all eternity. 
Therefore the fault is in him, who tied weights so heavy 
to their heels, as to depress them to the centre. Is their 
very essence destroyed? Who has annihilated them? 
Were they drowned by purges, or martyred by pipes? 
Who administered them to the posteriors of ——? But, 
that it may no longer be a doubt with Your Highness, 
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who is to be the author of this universal ruin, I beseech 
you to observe that large and terrible scythe which 
your governor affects to bear continually about him. Be 
pleased to remark the length and strength, the sharpness 
and hardness, of his nails and teeth: consider his baneful, 
abominable breath, enemy to life and matter, infectious 
and corrupting: and then reflect, whether it be possible, 
for any mortal ink and paper of this generation, to 
make a suitable resistance. O! that Your Highness would 
one day resolve to disarm this usurping maitre du palais* 
of his furious engines, and bring your empire hors de 
page.” 

It were endless to recount the several methods of 
tyranny and destruction, which your governor is pleased 
to practise upon this occasion. His inveterate malice is 
such to the writings of our age, that of several thousands 
produced yearly from this renowned city, before the next 
revolution of the sun, there is not one to be heard of: 
Unhappy infants! many of them barbarously destroyed, 
before they have so much as learnt their mother tongue 
to beg for pity. Some he stifles in their cradles; others 
he frights into convulsions, whereof they suddenly die; 
some he flays alive; others he tears limb from limb. Great 
numbers are offered to Moloch; and the rest, tainted by 
his breath, die of a languishing consumption. 

But the concern I have most at heart, is for our cor- 
poration of poets; from whom I am preparing a petition 
to Your Highness, to be subscribed with the names of 
one hundred and thirty-six of the first rate; but whose 
immortal productions are never likely to reach your 
eyes, though each of them is now an humble and earnest 


1 Allusion to Charles Martel, the last mayor of the palace 
under the Merovingian kings, who put his royal master to 
death and usurped the kingdom.—Ep. 

-2Qut of guardianship.—Oric. Nore. 
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appellant for the laurel, and has large comely volumes 
ready to shew, for a support to his pretensions. The 
never-dying works of these illustrious persons, your gov- 
ernor, sir, has devoted to unavoidable death; and Your 
Highness is to be made believe, that our age has never 
arrived at the honour to produce one single poet. 

We confess Immortality to be a great and powerful 
goddess; but in vain we offer up to her our devotions 
and our sacrifices, if Your Highness’s governor, who 
has usurped the priesthood, must, by an unparalleled 
’ ambition and avarice, wholly intercept and devour them. 

To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned, and 
devoid of writers in any kind, seems to be an assertion 
so bold and so false, that I have been some time thinking, 
the contrary may almost be proved by uncontrollable 
demonstration. ’Tis true, indeed, that although their 
numbers be vast, and their productions numerous in 
proportion, yet are they hurried so hastily off the scene, 
that they escape our memory, and elude our sight. When 
I first thought of this address, I had prepared a copious 
list of titles to present Your Highness, as an undisputed 
argument for what I affirm. The originals were posted 
fresh upon all gates and corners of streets; but, returning 
in a very few hours to take a review, they were all tori 
down, and fresh ones in their places. I inquired after 
them among readers and booksellers; but I inquired in’ 
vain; the memorial of them was lost among men; their 
place was no more to be found; and I was laughed to 
scorn for a clown and a pedant, without all taste and 
refinement, little versed in the course of present affairs, 
and that knew nothing of what had passed in the best 
companies of court and town. So that I can only avow 
in general to Your Highness, that we do abound in 
learning and wit; but to fix upon particulars, is a task 
too slippery for my slender abilities. If I should ventur: 
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in a windy day to affirm to Your Highness, that there is 
a large cloud near the horizon, in the form of a bear; 
another in the zenith, -with the head of an ass; a third 
to the westward, with claws like a dragon; and Your 
Highness should in a few minutes think fit to examine 
the truth, it is certain they would all be changed in 
figure and position: new ones would arise, and all we 
could agree apon would be, that clouds there were, but 
that I was grossly mistaken in the zodgraphy and topog- 
raphy of them. 

But your governor pérhaps may still insist, and put the 
question,—What is then become of those immense bales 
of paper, which must needs have been employed in such 
numbers of books? Can these also be wholly annihilate, 
and so of a sudden, as I pretend? What shall I say in 
return of so invidious an objection? It ill befits the 
distance between Your Highness and me, to send you 
for ocular conviction to a . . . or an oven; to the 
windows of a . . . or toa sordid lantern. Books, 
like men their authors, have no more than one way of 
coming into the world, but there are ten thousand to go 
out of it, and return no more. 

I profess to Your Highness, in the integrity of my 
heart, that what I am going to say is literally true this 
minute I am writing: what revolutions may happen be- 
fore it shall be ready for your perusal, I can by no means 
warrant: however, I beg you to accept it as a specimen 
of our learning, our politeness, and our wit. I do there- 
fore affirm, upon the word of a sincere man, that there 
is now actually in being a certain poet, called John 
Dryden, whose translation of Virgil was lately printed 
in a large folio, well bound, and, if diligent search were 
made, for aught I know, is yet to be seen. There is 
another, called Nahum Tate, who is ready to make oath, 
that he has caused many reams of verse to be published, 
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whereof both himself and his bookseller (if lawfully 
required) can still produce authentic copies, and there- 
fore wonders why the world is pleased to make such a 
secret of it. There is a third, known by the name of 
Tom Durfey, a poet of a vast comprehension, an uni- 
versal genius, and most profound learning. There are 
also one Mr. Rymer, and one Mr. Dennis, most profound 
critics. There is a person styled Dr. B—tl-y, who has 
written near a thousand pages of immense erudition, 
giving a full and true account of a certain squabble, 
of wonderful importance, between himself and a book- 
seller: He is a writer of infinite wit and humour; no 
man rallies with a better grace, and in more sprightly 
turns. Farther, I avow to your Highness, that with these 
eyes I have beheld the person of William W-tt-n, B.D., 
who has written a good sizeable volume against a friend 
of your governor, (from whom, alas! he must therefore 
look for little favour,) in a most gentlemanly style, 
adorned with the utmost politeness and civility; replete 
with discoveries equally valuable for their novelty and 
use; and embellished with traits of wit, so poignant and 
so apposite, that he is a worthy yokemate to his fore- 
mentioned friend. 

Why should I go upon farther particulars, which might 
fill a volume with the just eulogies of my contemporary 
brethren? I shall bequeath this piece of justice to a 
larger work, wherein I intend to write a character of 
the present set of wits in our nation: their persons I 
shall describe particularly and at length, their genius 
and understandings in miniature. 

In the meantime, I do here make bold to present 
Your Highness with a faithful abstract, drawn from the 
universal body of all arts and sciences, intended wholly 
for your service and instruction. Nor do I doubt in the 
least, but Your Highness will peruse it as carefully, 
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and make as considerable improvements, as other young 
princes have already done, by the many volumes of late 
years written for a help to their studies. 

That Your Highness may advance in wisdom and 
virtue, as well as years, and at last outshine all your 
royal ancestors, shall be the daily prayer of, 

Sir, 
Your Highness’s, 
Most devoted, &e. 

Decemb. 1697. 


Secr. II. 


Once upon a time, there was a man who had three sons 
by one wife,’ and all at a birth; neither could the mid- 
wife tell certainly, which was the eldest. Their father 
died while they were young; and upon his deathbed, 
calling the lads to him, spoke thus: 

“Sons, because I have purchased no estate, nor was 
born to any, I have long considered of some good legacies 
to bequeath you; and at last, with much care, as well 
as expense, have provided each of you (here they are) 
a new coat.2 Now, you are to understand, that these 
coats have two virtues contained in them; one is, that 
with good wearing, they will last you fresh and sound 
as long as you live: the other is, that they will grow 


1 By these three sons, Peter, Martin, and Jack, Propery, the 
Church of England, and our Protestant dissenters, are de- 
signed.—W. Worron. 

2 By his coats which he gave his sons, the Garments of the 
Israelites—W. Worron. 

An error (with submission) of the learned commentator; 
for by the coats are meant the Doctrine and Faith of Chris- 
tianity, by the Wisdom of the divine Founder fitted to all 
-times, places, and circumstances.—LamsBin. 
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in the same proportion with your bodies, lengthening and 
widening of themselves, so as to be always fit. Here; 
let me see them on you before I die. So; very well; 
pray, children, wear them clean, and brush them often. 
You will find in my will? (here it is) full instructions 
in every particular concerning the wearing and manage~ 
ment of your coats; wherein you must be very exact, te 
avoid the penalties I have appointed for every transgres- 
sion or neglect, upon which your future fortunes wil 
entirely depend. I have also commanded in my will, 
that you should live together in one house like brethren 
and friends, for then you will be sure to thrive, and not 
otherwise.” 

Here the story says, this good father died, and the 
three sons went all together to seek their fortunes. 

I shall not trouble you with recounting what adven- 
tures they met for the first seven years; any farther 
than by taking notice, that they carefully observed their 
father’s will, and kept their coats in very good order: 
that they travelled through several countries, encountered 
a reasonable quantity of giants, and slew certain dragons. 

Being now arrived at the proper age for producing 
themselves, they came up to town, and fell in love with 
the ladies, but especially three, who about that time 
were in chief reputation; the Duchess d’Argent, Madame 
de Grands Titres, and the Countess d’Orgueil.* On their 
first appearance, our three adventurers met with a very 
bad reception; and soon with great sagacity guessing out 
the reason, they quickly began to improve in the good 

{The New Testament.—Oric. Nore. 

2 The first seven centuries—Curux’s “Key.”—Trmpze Scorr. 

3 Their mistresses are the Duchess d’Argent, Mademoiselle 
de Grands Titres, and the Countess d’Orgueil, i.e. covetousness, 
unbition, and pride; which were the three great vices that the 


-neient fathers inveighed against, as the first corruptions of 
christianity —W. Worrtow. 
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qualities of the town: they writ, and rallied, and rhymed, 
and sung, and said, and said nothing: they drank, and 
fought, and slept, and swore, and took snuff: they went 
to new plays on the first night, haunted the chocolate 
houses, beat the watch: they bilked hackney-coachmen, 
ran in debt with shopkeepers, and killed bailiffs, kicked 
fiddlers down stairs, eat at Locket’s, loitered at Will’s: 
they talked of the drawing-room, and never came there: 
dined with lords they never saw: whispered a duchess, 
and spoke never a word: exposed the scrawls of their 
laundress for billetdoux of quality: came ever just from 
court, and were never seen in it: attended the Levee 
sub dio: got a list of peers by heart in one company, 
and with great familiarity retailed them in another. 
Above all, they constantly attended those Committees 
of Senators, who are silent in the House, and loud in 
the coffee-house; where they nightly adjourn to chew 
the cud of politics, and are encompassed with a ring 
of disciples, who lie in wait to catch up their droppings. 
The three brothers had acquired forty other qualifications 
of the like stamp, too tedious to recount, and by con- 
sequence, were justly reckoned the most accomplished 
persons in the town: but all would not suffice, and the 
ladies aforesaid continued still inflexible. To clear up 
which difficulty I must, with the reader’s good leave and 
patience, have recourse to some points of weight, which 
the authors of that age have not sufficiently illustrated. 

For, about this time it happened a sect arose,” whose 
tenets obtained and spread very far, especially in the 
grande monde, and among everybody of good fashion. 
They worshipped a sort of idol,* who, as their doctrine 
1A noted tavern.—Scorv. 

2This is an occasional satire upon dress and fashion, in 


“order to introduce what follows.—Oric. Nore. 
2 By this idol ir meant a tailor—Oric. Nors. 
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delivered, did daily create men by a kind of manufactory 
operation. This idol they placed in the highest parts 
of the house, on an altar erected about three foot: he was 
shewn in the posture of a Persian emperor, sitting on 
a superficies, with his legs interwoven under him. This 
god had a goose for his ensign: whence it is that some 
learned men pretend to deduce his original from Jupiter 
Capitolinus. At his left hand, beneath the altar, Hell 
seemed to open, and catch at the animals the idol was 
creating; to prevent which, certain of his priests hourly 
flung in pieces of the uninformed mass, or substance, 
and sometimes whole limbs already enlivened, which 
that horrid gulf insatiably swallowed, terrible to behold. 
The goose was also held a subaltern divinity or deus 
minorum gentium, before whose shrine was sacrificed 
that creature, whose hourly food is human gore, and 
who is in so great renown abroad, for being the delight 
and favourite of the Zgyptian Cercopithecus. Millions 
of these animals were cruelly slaughtered every day, to 
appease the hunger of that consuming deity. The chief 
idol was also worshipped as the inventor of the yard 
and needle; whether as the god of seamen, or on account 
of certain other mystical attributes, has not been suf- 
ficiently cleared. 

The worshippers of this deity had also a system of 
their belief, which seemed to turn upon the following 
fundamentals. They held the universe to be a large suit 
of clothes, which invests everything: that the earth is 
invested by the air; the air is invested by the stars; and 
the stars are invested by the primum mobile. Look on 
this globe of earth, you will find it to be a very complete 
and fashionable dress. What is that which some call 


1 The Agyptians worshipped a monkey, which animal is very 
fond of eating lice, styled here creatures that feed on human 
gore.—Onic. Nore 
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land, but a fine coat faced with green? or the sea, but 
a waistcoat of water-tabby? Proceed to the particular 
works of the creation, you will find how curious journey- 
man Nature has been, to trim up the vegetable beaux; 
observe how sparkish a periwig adorns the head of a 
beech, and what a fine doublet of white satin is worn 
by the birch. To conclude from all, what is man himself 
but a micro-coat,+ or rather a complete suit of clothes 
with all its trimmings? as to his body, there can be no 
dispute: but examine even the acquirements of his mind, 
you will find them all contribute in their order towards 
furnishing out an exact dress: to instance no more; is 
not religion a cloak; honesty a pair of shoes worn out 
in the dirt; self-love a surtout; vanity a shirt; and con- 
science a pair of breeches. 

These postulata being efaittcds it will follow in due 
course of reasoning, that those beings, which the world 
calls improperly suits of clothes, are in reality the most 
refined species of animals; or, to proceed higher, that 
they are rational creatures, or men. For, is it not mani- 
fest, that they live, and move, and talk, and perform all 
other offices of human life? Are not beauty, and wit, and 
mien, and breeding, their inseparable proprieties? In 
short, we see nothing but them, hear nothing but them. 
Is it not they who walk the streets, fill up parliament—, 
coffee—, play—, . . . houses? ’Tis true, indeed, that 
these animals, which are vulgarly called suits of clothes, 
or dresses, do, according to certain compositions, receive 
different appellations. If one of them be trimmed up 
with a gold chain, and a red gown, and a white rod, and 
a great horse, it is called a Lord-Mayor: if certain 
ermines and furs be placed in a certain position, we 


1 Alluding to the word microcosm, or a little world, as man 
has been called by philosophers.—Orie. Nors. 
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style them a Judge; and so an apt conjunction of lawn 
and black satin we entitle a Bishop. 

Others of these professors, though agreeing, in the 
main system, were yet more refined upon certain branches 
of it; and held, that man was an animal compounded 
of two dresses, the natural and celestial suit, which were 
the body and the soul: that the soul was the outward, 
and the body the inward clothing; that the latter was 
ex traduce; but the former of daily creation and circum- 
fusion; this last they proved by scripture, because in 
them we live, and move, and have our being; as likewise 
by philosophy, because they are all in all, and all in 
every part. Besides, said they, separate these two, and 
you will find the body to be only a senseless unsavoury 
carcase. By all which it is manifest, that the outward 
dress must needs be the soul. 

To this system of religion, were tagged several sub- 
altern doctrines, which were entertained with great 
vogue; as particularly, the faculties of the mind were 
deduced by the learned among them in this manner; 
embroidery, was sheer wit; gold fringe, was agreeable 
conversation; gold lace, was repartee; a huge long peri- 
wig, was humour; and a coat full of powder, was very 
good raillery; all which required abundance of finesse 
and delicatesse to manage with advantage, as well as 
strict observance after times and fashions. 

I have, with much pains and reading, collected out 
of ancient authors, this short summary of a body of 
philosophy and divinity, which seems to have been com- 
“osed by a vein and race of thinking, very different fron 
auy other systems either ancient or modern. And it was 
not merely to entertain or satisfy the reader’s curiosity, 
but rather to give him light into several circumstances 
of the following story; that knowing the state of dis- 
Positions and opinions in an age so remote, he may better 
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comprehend those great events, which were the issue 
of them. I advise therefore the courteous reader to 
peruse with a world of application, again and again, 
whatever I have written upon this matter. And leaving 
these broken ends, I carefully gather up the chief thread 
of my story and proceed. 

These opinions, therefore, were so universal, as well 
as the practices of them, among the refined part of court 
and town, that our three brother-adventurers, as their 
circumstances then stood, were strangely at a loss. For, 
on the one side, the three ladies they addressed them- 
selves to, (whom we have named already,) were at the 
very top of the fashion, and abhorred all that were 
below it but the breadth of a hair. On the other side, 
their father’s will was very precise, and it was the main 
precept in it, with the greatest penalties annexed, not 
to add to, or diminish from their coats one thread, 
without a positive command in the will. Now, the coats 
their father had left them were, ’tis true, of very good 
cloth, and, besides, so neatly sewn, you would swear they 
were all of a piece; but, at the same time, very plain, and 
with little or no ornament: and it happened, that before 
they were a month in town, great shoulder-knots * came 
up: straight all the world was shoulder-knots; no 
approaching the ladies’ ruelles without the quota of 
shoulder-knots. That fellow, cries one, has no soul; 
where is his shoulder-knot? Our three brethren soon 
discovered their want by sad experience, meeting in their 
walks with forty mortifications and indignities. If they 
went to the play-house, the door-keeper shewed them 
into the twelve-penny gallery. If they called a boat, 


1 By this is understood the first introducing of pageantry, 
and unnecessary ornaments in the Church, such as were neither 
for convenience nor edification, as a Shoulder-knot, in which 
‘there is neither symme*~v nor use.—Oric. Nore. 
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says a waterman, I am first sculler. If they stepped to 
the Rose to take a bottle, the drawer would cry, Friend, 
we sell no ale. If they went to visit a lady, a footman 
met them at the door, with, Pray send up your message. 
In this unhappy case, they went immediately to consult 
their father’s will, read it over and over, but not a word 
of the shoulder-knot. What should they do? What 
temper should they find? Obedience was absolutely 
necessary, and yet shoulder-knots appeared extremely 
requisite. After much thought, one of the brothers, who 
happened to be more book-learned than the other two, 
said, he had found an expedient. ’Tis true, said he, 
there is nothing here in this will, totidem verbis,: making 
mention of shoulder-knots: but I dare conjecture, we 
may find them inclusive, or totidem syllabis. This dis- 
tinction was immediately approved by all; and so they 
fell again to examine the will. But their evil star had 
so directed the matter, that the first syllable was not to 
be found in the whole writing. Upon which disappoint- 
ment, he, who found the former evasion, took heart, and 
said, “Brothers, there are yet hopes; for though we 
cannot find them totidem verbis, nor totidem syllabis, I 
dare engage we shall make them out, tertio modo, or 
totidem literis.”” This discovery was also highly com- 
mended, upon which they fell once more to the scru- 
tiny, and picked out S,H,O,U,L,D,E,R; when the same 
planet, enemy to their repose, had wonderfully con- 
trived, that a K was not to be found. Here was a weighty 
difficulty! But the distinguishing brother, (for whom we 
shall hereafter find a name,) now his hand was in, proved 
by a very good argument, that K was a modern, illegiti- 


1 Peter is introduced satisfied with the tedious way of 
looking for all the letters of any word, which he has occasion 
for in the Will, when neither the constituent syllables, nor 
much less the whole word, were there in terminis —W. Worton,. 
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mate letter, unknown to the learned ages, nor anywhere 
to be found in ancient manuscripts. ‘“’Tis true,” said 
he, “Calende hath in Q.V.C.* been sometimes writ with 
a K, but erroneously; for, in the best copies, it ever 
spelt with a C. And, by consequence, it was a gross 
mistake in our language to spell ‘knot’ with a K;” but 
that from henceforward, he would take care it should 
be writ with a C. Upon this all farther difficulty van- 
ished; shoulder-knots were made clearly out to be jure 
paterno: and our three gentlemen swaggered with as 
large and as flaunting ones as the best. 

But, as human happiness is of a very short duration, 
so in those days were human fashions, upon which it 
entirely depends. Shoulder-knots had their time, and we 
must now imagine them in their decline; for a certain 
lord came just from Paris, with fifty yards of gold lace 
upon his coat, exactly trimmed after the court fashion 
of that month. In two days all mankind appeared closed 
up in bars of gold lace:* whoever durst peep abroad 
without his complement of gold lace, was as scandalous 
as a—, and as ill received among the women. What 
should our three knights do in this momentous affair? 
They had sufficiently strained a point already in the 
affair of shoulder-knots. Upon recourse to the will, 
nothing appeared there but altum silentium. That of 
the shoulder-knots was a loose, flying, circumstantial 
point; but this of gold lace seemed too considerable an 
alteration without better warrant. It did aliqguo modo 
essentie adherere, and therefore required a positive 
precept. But about this time it fell out, that the learned 

1Quibusdam veteribus codicibus; i.e. some ancient manu- 


scripts.—Orie. Nore. 

21 cannot tell whether the author means any new innovation 
by this word, or whether it be only to introduce the new 
methods of forcing and perverting scripture——Oric. Nore. 
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brother aforesaid had read “Aristotelis Dialectica,” and 
especially that wonderful piece de Interpretatione, whic} 
has the faculty of teaching its readers to find out : 
meaning in everything but itself, like commentators on 
the Revelations, who proceed prophets without under- 
standing a syllable of the text. “Brothers,” said he, “you 
are to be informed, that of wills duo sunt genera, nuncu- 
patory * and scriptory; that in the scriptory will here 
before us, there is no precept or mention about gold 
lace, conceditur: but, si idem affirmetur de nuncupatorio, 
negatur. For, brothers, if you remember, we heard a 
fellow say, when we were boys, that he heard my father’s 
man say, that he heard my father say, that he would 
advise his sons to get gold lace on their coats, as soon 
as ever they could procure money: to buy it.” “By G—! 
that is very true,” cries the other; “I remember it per- 
fectly well,” said the third. And so without more ado 
got the largest gold lace in the parish, and walked about 
as fine as lords. 

A while after there came up all in fashion a pretty sort 
of flame-coloured satin® for linings; and the mercer 
brought a pattern of it immediately to our three gentle- 


1 By this is meant tradition, allowed to have equal authority 
with the scripture, or rather greater.—Oric. Nore. 

2This is purgatory, whereof he speaks more particularly 
hereafter; but here, only to shew how scripture was perverted 
to prove it, which was done by giving equal authority with 
the canon to Apocrypha, called here a codicil annexed.— 
Oric. Nore. 


It is likely the author, in every one of these changes in the 
brothers’ dresses, refers to some particular error in the Church 
of Rome, though it is not easy, I think, to apply them all: but 
by this of flame-coloured satin, is manifestly intended purga- 
tory; by gold lace may perhaps be understood, the lofty orna- 
ments and plate in the churches; the shoulder-knots and silver 
fringe are not so obvious, at least to me; but the Indian figures 
of men, women, and children, plainly relate to the pictures in 
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men: ‘An please your worships,” said he,’ “my Lord 
C and Sir J. W. had linings out of this very piece 
last night; it takes wonderfully, and I shall not have a 
remnant left enough to make my wife a pin-cushion, by 
to-morrow morning at ten o’clock.”” Upon this, they fell 
again to rummage the will, because the present case also 
required a positive precept, the lining being held by 
orthodox writers to be of the essence of the coat. After 
long search, they could fix upon nothing to the matter 
in hand, except a short advice of their father’s in the 
will, to take care of fire, and put out their candles before 
they went to sleep.? This, though a good deal for the 
purpose, and helping very far towards self-conviction, 
yet not seeming wholly of force to establish a command ; 
and being resolved to avoid farther scruple, as well as 
future occasion for scandal, says he that was the scholar, 
“I remember to have read in wills of a codicil annexed, 
which is indeed a part of the will, and what it contains 
hath equal authority with the rest. Now, I have been 
considering of this same will here before us, and I cannot 
reckon it to be complete for want of such a codicil: I 
will therefore fasten one in its proper place very dex- 
terously: I have had it by me some time; it was written 
by a dog-keeper of my grandfather’s,* and talks a great 
deal, (as good luck would have it,) of this very flame- 
coloured satin.” The project was immediately approved 
by the other two; an old parchment scroll was tagged 





the Romish churches, of God like an old man, of the Virgin 
Mary, and our Saviour as a child.—Orie. Nore. 

1 This shews the time the author writ, it being about four- 
teen years since those two persons were reckoned the fine 
gentlemen of the town.—Onic. Nore. 

2That is, to take care of hell; and, in order to do that, to 
subdue and extinguish their lusts.—Oric. Nore. 

31 believe this refers to that part of Apocrypha, where 
- mention is made of Tobit and his dog.—Oric. Nore. 
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on according to art, in the form of a codicil annexed, 
and the satin bought and worn. 

Next winter a player, hired for the purpose by the 
corporation of fringe-makers, acted his part in a new 
comedy, all covered with silver fringe,* and, according 
to the laudable custom, gave rise to that fashion. Upon 
which the brothers, consulting their father’s will, to 
their great astonishment found these words; “Item, I 
charge and command my said three sons to wear no 
sort of silver fringe upon or about their said coats,” 
etc., with a penalty, in case of disobedience, too long 
here to insert. However, after some pause, the brother 
so often mentioned for his erudition, who was well skilled 
in criticisms, had found in a certain author, which he 
said should be nameless, that the same word, which, in 
the will, is called fringe, does also signify a broom-stick, 
and doubtless ought to have the same interpretation in 
this paragraph. This another of the brothers disliked, 
because of that epithet silver, which could not, he humbly 
conceived, in propriety of speech, be reasonably applied 
to a broom-stick; but it was replied upon him, that his 
epithet was understood in a mythological and allegorical 
sense. However, he objected again, why their father 
should forbid them to wear a broom-stick on their coats, 
a caution that seemed unnatural and impertinent; upon 
which he was taken up short, as one who spoke irrev- 
erently of a mystery, which doubtless was very useful 
and significant, but ought not to be over-curiously pried 
into, or nicely reasoned upon. And, in short, their 
father’s authority being now considerably sunk, this 
expedient was allowed to serve as a lawful dispensation 
for wearing their full proportion of silver fringe. 

A while after was revived an old fashion, long anti- 


1This is certainly the farther introducing the pomps of 
habit and ornament.—Onric. Nore. 
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quated, of embroidery with Indian figures of men, 
women, and children.’ Here they remembered but too 
well how their father had always abhorred this fashion; 
that he made several paragraphs on purpose, importing 
his utter detestation of it, and bestowing his everlasting 
curse to his sons, whenever they should wear it. For 
all this, in a few days they appeared higher in the 
fashion than anybody else in the town. But they solved 
the matter by saying, that these figures were not at all 
the same with those that were formerly worn, and were 
meant in the will. Besides, they did not wear them in 
the sense as forbidden by their father; but as they 
were a commendable custom, and of great use to the 
public. That these rigorous clauses in the will did there- 
fore require some allowance, and a favourable interpre- 
tation, and ought to be understood cum grano salis. 

But fashions perpetually altering in that age, the 
scholastic brother grew weary of searching farther 
evasions, and solving everlasting contradictions. Re- 
solved, therefore, at all hazards, to comply with the 
modes of the world, they concerted matters together, 
and agreed unanimously to lock up their father’s will 
in a strong box,” brought out of Greece or Italy, (I have 
forgot which,) and trouble themselves no farther to 
examine it, but only refer to its authority whenever 
they thought fit. In consequence whereof, a while after 
it grew a general mode to wear an infinite number of 
points, most of them tagged with silver: upon which, the 


1 The images of saints, the blessed Virgin, and our Saviour 
an infant.—Oric. Nore. 

2 Peter therefore locks up his father’s will in a strong box, 
brought out of Greece or Italy: these countries are named, 
because the New Testament is written in Greek; and the 
vulgar Latin, which is the authentic edition of the Bible in 
the Church of Rome, is in the language of old Italy.—W. 


Worron. 
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scholar pronounced ez cathedra,' that points were abso- 
lutely jure paterno, as they might very well remember. 
’*Tis true, indeed, the fashion prescribed somewhat more 
than were directly named in the will; however, tha’ 
they, as heirs-general of their father, had power to 
make and add certain clauses for public emolument, 
though not deducible, totidem verbis, from the letter 
of the will, or else multa absurda sequerentur. This was 
understood for canonical, and therefore, on the following 
Sunday, they came to church all covered with points. 

The learned brother, so often mentioned, was reckoned 
the best scholar in all that, or the next street to it; inso’ 
much as, having run something behind-hand in the 
world, he obtained the favour of a certain lord,’ to 
receive him into his house, and to teach his children. A 
while after the lord died, and he, by long practice of 
his father’s will, found the way of contriving a deed 
of conveyance of that house to himself and his heirs; 
upon which he took possession, turned the young squires 
out, and received his brothers in their stead.* 


Sscr. III 


A DIGRESSION CONCERNING CRITICS 


Tuovau I have been hitherto as cautious as I could. 
upon all occasions, most nicely to follow the rules anc 


1 Peter pronounces ex cathedra, that points tagged with 
silver were absolutely jure paterno; and so they wore them 
in great numbers.—W. Worrton. 

2This was Constantine the Great, from whom the popes 
pretend a donation of St. Peter’s patrimony, which they have 
been never able to produce.—Onric. Nore. 

3 The bishops of Rome enjoyed their privileges in Rome at 
first, by the favour of emperors, whom at last they shut out 
of their own capital city, and then forged a donation from 
Constantine the Great, the better to justify what they did. In 
imitation of this, Peter, having run something behind-hand in 
the world, obtained leave of a certain lord, &c.—W. Worron. 
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methods of writing laid down by the example of our 
illustrious moderns; yet has the unhappy shortness of 
ny memory led me into an error, from which I must 
extricate myself, before I can decently pursue my prin- 
cipal subject. I confess with shame, it was an unpar- 
donable omission to proceed so far as I have already 
lone, befcre I had performed the due discourses, expostu- 
iatory, supplicatory, or deprecatory, with my good lords 
the critics. Towards some atonement for this grievous 
neglect, I do here make humbly bold, to present them 
with a short account of themselves, and their art, by 
looking into the original and pedigree of the word, as 
it is generally understood among us; and very briefly 
considering the ancient and present state thereof. 

By the word critic, at this day so frequent in all con- 
versations, there have sometimes been distinguished three 
very different species of mortal men, according as I 
have read in ancient books and pamphlets. For first, 
by this term was understood such persons as invented 
or drew up rules for themselves and the world, by 
observing which, a careful reader might be able to pro- 
nounce upon the productions of the learned, from his 
taste to a true relish of the sublime and the admirable, 
and divide every beauty of matter, or of style, from 
the corruption that apes it. In their common perusal of 
books, singling out the errors and defects, the nauseous, 
the fulsome, the dull, and the impertinent, with the 
caution of a man that walks through Edinburgh streets 
in a morning, who is indeed as careful as he can to 
watch diligently, and spy out the filth in his way; .. . 
but only with a design to come out as cleanly as he may. 
These may seem, though very erroneously, to have under- 
stood the appellation of critic in a literal sense; that one 
principal part of his office was to praise and acquit; and 

_that a critic, who sets up to read only for an occasion of 
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censure and reproof, is a creature as barbarous as = 
judge, who should take up a resolution to hang all men 
that came before him upon a trial. 

Again, by the word critic have been meant, the 
restorers of ancient learning from the worms, and graves, 
and dust of manuscripts. 

Now the races of those two have been for some ages 
utterly extinct; and besides, to discourse any farther 
of them, would not be at all to my purpose. 

The third and noblest sort, is that of the TRUE 
CRITIC, whose original is the most ancient of all. 
Every true critic is a hero born, descending in a direct 
line, from a celestial stem by Momus and Hybris, who 
begat Zoilus, who begat Tigellius, who begat Etcetera 
the elder; who begat Bentley, and Rymer, and Wotton, 
and Perrault, and Dennis; who begat Etcetera the 
younger. 

And these are the critics, from whom the common- 
wealth of learning has in all ages received such immense 
benefits, that the gratitude of their admirers placed their 
origin in Heaven, among those of Hercules, Theseus, 
Perseus, and other great deservers of mankind. But 
heroic virtue itself, hath not been exempt from the 
obloquy of evil tongues. For it hath been objected, 
that those ancient heroes, famous for their combating 
so many giants, and dragons, and robbers, were in their 
own persons a greater nuisance to mankind, than any 
of those monsters they subdued; and therefore to render 
their obligations more complete, when all other vermin 
were destroyed, should, in conscience, have concluded 
with the same justice upon themselves. Hercules most 
generously did, and hath upon that score procured to 
himself more temples and votaries, than the best of his 
fellows. For these reasons, I suppose it is, why some 
have conceived, it would be very expedient for the 
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public good of learning, that every true critic, as soon 
as he had finished his task assigned, should immediately 
deliver himself up to ratsbane, or hemp, or leap from 
some convenient altitude; and that no man’s pretensions 
to so illustrious a character should by any means be 
received, before that operation were performed. 

Now, from this heavenly descent of criticism, and 
the close analogy it bears to heroic virtue, it is easy to 
assign the proper employment of a true ancient genuine 
critic; which is, to travel through this vast world of 
writings; to pursue and hunt those monstrous faults 
bred within them; to drag out the lurking errors, like 
Cacus from his den; to multiply them like Hydra’s 
heads; and rake them together like Augeas’s dung; or 
else drive away a sort of dangerous fowl, who have a 
perverse inclination to plunder the best branches of the 
tree of knowledge, like those stymphalian birds that eat 
up the fruit. 

These reasonings will furnish us with an adequate 
definition of a true critic: that he is discoverer and col- 
lector of writers’ faults; which may be farther put 
beyond dispute by the following demonstration :—That 
whoever will examine the writings in all kinds, where- 
with this ancient sect has honoured the world, shall 
immediately find, from the whole thread and tenor of 
them, that the ideas of the authors have been altogether 
conversant and taken up, with the faults, and blemishes, 
and oversights, and mistakes of other writers; and, let 
the subject treated on be whatever it will, their imag- 
inations are so entirely possessed and replete with the 
defects of other pens, that the very quintessence of what 
is bad, does of necessity distil into their own; by which 
means the whole appears to be nothing else but an 
abstract of the criticisms themselves have made. 

- Having thus briefly considered the original and office 
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of a critic, as the word is understood in its most noble 
and universal acceptation, I proceed to refute the objec- 
tions of those who argue from the silence and preter- 
mission of authors; by which they pretend to prove, 
that the very art of criticism, as now exercised, and by 
me explained, is wholly modern; and consequently, that 
the critics of Great Britain and France have no title 
o an original so ancient and illustrious as I have de- 
duced. Now, if I can clearly make out, on the contrary, 
that the most ancient writers have particularly described 
both the person and the office of a true critic, agreeable 
to the definition laid down by me, their grand objection, 
from the silence of authors, will fall to the ground. 

I confess to have, for a long time, borne a part in 
this general error: from which I should never have 
acquitted myself, but through the assistance of our 
noble moderns! whose most edifying volumes I turn 
indefatigably over night and day, for the improvement 
of my mind, and the good of my country. These have, 
with unwearied pains, made many useful searches into 
the weak sides of the ancients, and given us a compre- 
hensive list of them. Besides, they have proved beyond 
2ontradiction, that the very finest things delivered of old, 
have been long since invented, and brought to light by 
much later pens; and that the noblest discoveries those 
ancients ever made, of art or nature, have all been 
produced by the transcending genius of the present age. 
Which clearly shews, how little merit those ancients can 
justly pretend to; and takes off that blind admiration 
paid them by men in a corner, who have the unhappiness 
of conversing too little with present things. Reflecting 
maturely upon all this, and taking in the whole compass 
of human nature, I easily concluded, that these ancients, 
highly sensible of their many imperfections, must needs 
have endeavoured, from some passages in their works, 
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to obviate, soften, or divert the censorious reader, by 
satire, or panegyric upon the critics, in imitation of 
their masters, the moderns. Now, in the common-places 
of both these, I was plentifully instructed, by a long 
course of useful study in prefaces and prologues; and 
therefore immediately resolved to try what I could dis- 
cover of either, by a diligent perusal of the most ancient 
writers, and especially those who treated of the earliest 
times. Here I found, to my great surprise, that although 
they all entered, upon occasion, into particular descrip 
tions of the true critic, according as they were governec 
by their fears or their hopes; yet, whatever they touched 
of that kind, was with abundance of caution, adventuring 
no farther than mythology and hieroglyphic. This, I 
suppose, gave ground to superficial readers, for urging 
the silence of authors, against the antiquity of the true 
critic, though the types are so apposite, and the applica- 
tions so necessary and natural, that it is not easy to 
conceive how any reader of a modern eye and taste 
could overlook them. I shall venture from a great 
number to produce a few, which, I am very confident, 
will put this question beyond dispute. 

It well deserves considering, that these ancient writers, 
in treating enigmatically upon the subject, have gener- 
ally fixed upon the very same hieroglyph, varying only 
the story, according to their affections, or their wit. For 
first; Pausanias is of opinion, that the perfection of 
writing correct was entirely owing to the institution of 
critics; and, that he can possibly mean no other than 
the true critic, is, I think, manifest enough from the 
following description. He says, they were a race of 
men, who delighted to nibble at the superfluities, and 
excrescencies of books; which the learned at length 
ebserving, took warning, of their own accord, to lop 
the luxuriant, the rotten, the dead, the sapless, and the 
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overgrown branches from their works. But now, all 
this he cunningly shades under the following allegory; 
that the Nauplians in Argia learned the art of pruning 
their vines, by observing, that when an ASS had browsed 
upon one of them, it thrived the better, and bore fairer 
fruit. But Herodotus,* holding the very same hieroglyph, 
speaks much plainer, and almost in terminis. He hath 
been so bold as to tax the true critics of ignorance and 
malice; telling us openly, for I think nothing can be 
plainer, that in the western part of Libya, there were 
ASSES with HORNS; upon which relation Ctesias ” 
yet refines, mentioning the very same animal about 
India, adding, that whereas all other ASSES wanted a 
gall, these horned ones were so redundant in that part, 
that their flesh was not to be eaten, because of its 
extreme bitterness. 

Now, the reason why those ancient writers treated this 
subject only by types and figures, was, because they 
durst not make open attacks against a party so potent 
and terrible, as the critics of those ages were; whose 
very voice was so dreadful, that a legion of authors 
would tremble, and drop their pens at the sound; for 
so Herodotus * tells up expressly in another place, how 
a vast army of Scythians was put to flight in a panic 
terror, by the braying of an ASS. From hence it is 
conjectured by certain profound philologers, that the 
great awe and reverence paid to a true critic, by the 
writers of Britain, have been derived to us from those 
our Scythian ancestors. In short, this dread was so 
universal, that in process of time, those authors, who had 
a mind to publish their sentiments more freely, in 
describing the true critics of their several ages, were 


1 Lib. 4.—Oric. Nore. 


2 Vide excerpta ex eo apud Photium.—Oric. Nore. 
3 Lib. 4.—Oric. Nore. 
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forced to leave off the use of the former hieroglyph, as 
too nearly approaching the prototype, and invented other 
terms instead thereof, that were more cautious and 
mystical. So, Diodorus, speaking to the same purpose, 
ventures no farther, than to say, that in the mountains 
of Helicon, there grows a certain weed, which bears a 
flower of so damned a scent, as to poison those who offer 
to smell] it. Lucretius gives exactly the same relation: 
Est etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos, 


Floris odore hominem tetro consueta necare. 
Lib. 6. 


But Ctesias, whom we lately quoted, hath been a great 
deal bolder; he had been used with much severity by the 
true critics of his own age, and therefore could not 
forbear to leave behind him, at least one deep mark of 
his vengeance against the whole tribe. His meaning is 
so near the surface, that I wonder how it possibly came 
to be overlooked by those who deny the antiquity of true 
critics. For, pretending to make a description of many 
strange animals about India, he hath set down these 
remarkable words: “Among the rest,” says he, “there is 
a serpent that wants teeth, and consequently cannot bite; 
but if its vomit (to which it is much addicted) happens 
to fall upon anything, a certain rottenness or corruption 
ensues. These serpents are generally found among the 
mountains, where jewels grow, and they frequently emit 
a poisonous juice: whereof whoever drinks, that person’s 
brains fly out of his nostrils.” 

There was also among the ancients a sort ot critics, 
not distinguished in species from the former, but in 
growth or degree, who seem to have been only the tyros 
or junior scholars; yet, because of their differing employ- 
ments, they are frequently mentioned as a sect by them- 
selves. The usual exercise of these younger students, 
was, to attend constantly at theatres, and learn to spy 
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out the worst parts of the play, whereof they were 
obliged carefully to take note, and render a rational 
account to their tutors. Fleshed at these smaller sports, 
like young wolves, they grew up in time to be nimble 
and strong enough for hunting down large game. For 
it hath been observed, both among ancients and moderns, 
that a true critic hath one quality in common with a 
and an alderman, never to change his title or his 
nature; that a gray critic has been certainly a green 
one, the perfections and acquirements of his age being 
only the improved talents of his youth; like hemp, which 
some naturalists inform us is bad for suffocations, though 
taken but in the seed. I esteem the invention, or at least 
the refinement of prologues, to have been owing to these 
younger proficients, of whom Terence makes frequent 
and honourable mention, under the name of malevoli. 
Now, ’tis certain, the institution of the true critics 
was of absolute necessity to the commonwealth of 
learning. For all human actions seem to be divided, like 
Themistocles and his company; one man can fiddle, and 
another can make a small town a great city; and he 
that cannot do either one or the other, deserves to be 
kicked out of the creation. The avoiding of which 
penalty, has doubtless given the first birth to the nation 
of critics; and withal, an occasion for their secret 
detractors to report, that a true critic is a sort of 
mechanic, set up with a stock and tools for his trade, at 
as little expense as a tailor; and that there is much 
analogy between the utensils and abilities of both: that 
the tailor’s hell is the type of a critic’s common-place 
book, and his wit and learning held forth by the goose; 
that it requires at least as many of these to the making 
up of one scholar, as of the others to the composition 
of a man; that the valour of both is equal, and their 
weapons near of a size. Much may be said in answer 
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to those invidious reflections; and I can positively affirm 
the first to be a falsehood: for, on the contrary, nothing 
is more certain than that it requires greater layings out, 
to be free of the critic’s company, than of any other you 
can name. For, as to be a true beggar, it will cost the 
richest candidate every groat he is worth; so, before one 
can commence a true critic, it will cost a man all the good 
qualities of his mind; which, perhaps for a less purchase, 
would be thought but an indifferent bargain. 

Having thus amply proved the antiquity of criticism, 
and described the primitive state of it, I shall now 
examine the present condition of this empire, and shew 
how well it agrees with its ancient self. A certain 
author,* whose works have many ages since been entirely 
lost, does, in his fifth book, and eighth chapter, say of 
critics, that their writings are the mirrors of learning. 
This I understand in a literal sense, and suppose our 
author must mean, that whoever designs to be a perfect 
writer, must inspect into the books of critics, and correct 
his invention there, as in a mirror. Now, whoever con- 
siders, that the mirrors of the ancients were made of 
brass, and sine mercurio, may presently apply the two 
principal qualifications of a true modern critic, and 
consequently must needs conclude, that these have always 
been, and must be for ever the same. For brass is an 
emblem of duration, and, when it is skilfully burnished, 
will cast reflections from its own superficies, without 
any assistance of mercury from behind. All the other 
talents of a critic will not require a particular mention, 
being included, or easily deducible to these. However, I 
shall conclude with three maxims, which may serve both 
as characteristics to distinguish a true modern critic 
from a pretender, and will be also of admirable use to 


1A quotation after the manner of a great author. Vide 
Bentley’s Dissertation, &c.—Oric. I ore. 
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those worthy spirits, who engage in so useful and hon- 
ourable an art. 

The first is, that criticism, contrary to all other facul- 
ties of the intellect, is ever held the truest and best, 
when it is the very first result of the critic’s mind; as 
fowlers reckon the first aim for the surest, and seldom 
fail of missing the mark, if they stay for a second. 

Secondly, the true critics are known, by their talents 
of swarming about the noblest writers, to which they are 
carried merely by instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, 
or a wasp to the fairest fruit. So when the king is on 
horseback, he is sure to be the dirtiest person of the 
company; and they that make their court best, are such 
as bespatter him most. 

Lastly, a true critic, in the perusal of a book, is like 
a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach are wholly 
set upon what the guests fling away, and consequently 
is apt to snarl most when there are the fewest bones. 

Thus much, I think, is sufficient to serve by way of 
address to my patrons, the true modern critics; and 
may very well atone for my past silence, as well as that 
which I am like to observe for the future. I hope I have 
deserved so well of their whole body, as to meet with 
generous and tender usage from their hands. Supported 
by which expectation, I go on boldly to pursue those 
adventures, already so happily begun. 


Secr. IV 
A TALE OF A TUB 


I wave now, with much pains and study, conducted the 
reader to a period, where he must expect to hear of 
great revolutions. For no sooner had our learned brother, 
so often mentioned, got a warm house of his own over his 
head, than he began to look big, and take mightily upon 
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him; insomuch, that unless the gentle reader, out of 
his great candour, will please a little to exalt his idea, 
I am afraid he will henceforth hardly know the hero of 
the play, when he happens to meet him; his part, his 
dress, and his mien being so much altered. 

He told his brothers, he would have them to know 
that he was their elder, and consequently his father’s 
sole heir; nay, a while after, he would not allow them 
to call him brother, but Mr. PETER; and then he must 
be styled Father PETER; and sometimes, My Lord 
PETER. To support this grandeur, which he soon began 
to consider could not be maintained without a better 
fonde than what he was born to, after much thought, he 
cast about at last to turn projector and virtuoso, wherein 
he so well succeeded, that many famous discoveries, 
projects, and machines, which bear great vogue and 
practice at present in the world, are owing entirely to 
Lord PETER’S invention. I will deduce the best account 
I have been able to collect of the chief among them, 
without considering much the order they came out in; 
because, I think, authors are not well agreed as to that 
point. 

I hope, when this treatise of mine shall be translated 
into foreign languages (as I may without vanity affirm, 
that the labour of collecting, the faithfulness in recount- 
ing, and the great usefulness of the matter. to the public, 
will amply deserve that justice) that the worthy members - 
of the several academies abroad, especially those of 
France and Italy, will favourably accept these humble 
offers, for the advancement of universal knowledge. I 
do also advertise the most reverend fathers, the Eastern 
Missionaries, that I have, purely for their sakes, made 
use of such words and phrases, as will best admit an 
easy turn into any of the oriental languages, especially 

the Chinese. And so I proceed with great content of 
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mind, upon reflecting, how much emolument this whole 
globe of the earth is likely to reap by my labours. 

The first undertaking of Lord Peter, was to purchase 
a large continent,’ lately said to have been discovered in 
Terra Australis Incognita. This tract of land he bought 
at a very great penny-worth, from the discoverers them- 
selves, (though some pretend to doubt whether they had 
ever been there,) and then retailed it into several cantons 
to certain dealers, who carried over colonies, but were 
all shipwrecked in the voyage. Upon which Lord Peter 
sold the said continent to other customers again, and 
again, and again, and again, with the same success. 

The second project I shall mention, was his sovereign 
remedy for the worms,” especially those in the spleen. 
The patient was to eat nothing after supper for three 
nights: * as soon as he went to bed, he was carefully 
to lie on one side, and when he grew weary, to turn 
upon the other. He must also duly confine his two eyes 
to the same object: and by no means . . . at both ends 
together, without manifest occasion. These prescriptions 
diligently observed, the worms would void insensibly 
by perspiration, ascending through the brain. ; 

A third invention was the erecting of a whispering- 
office,* for the public good, and ease of all such as are 
hypochondriacal, or troubled with the colic; as midwives, 


1 That is, Purgatory.—Oric. Nore. 

2 Penance and absolution are played upon under the notion 
of a sovereign remedy for the worms, especially in the spleen, 
which, by observing Peter’s prescription, would void sensibly 
by perspiration, ascending through the brain, &c.—W. 
Worton. 

8 Here the author ridicules the penances of the Church of 
Rome, which may be made as easy to the sinner as he pleases, 
provided he will pay for them accordingly—Oric. Nore. 

4 By his whispering-office . . . he ridicules auricular con- 
fession; and the priest who takes it, is described by the ass’s 
head.— W. Worron. 
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small politicians, friends fallen out, repeating poets, 
lovers happy or in despair . . . privy-counsellors, 
pages, parasites, and buffoons: in short, of all such as 
are in danger of bursting with too much wind. An 
ass’s head was placed so conveniently, that the party 
affected, might easily with his mouth accost either of 
the animal’s ears; to which he was to apply close for a 
certain space, and by a fugitive faculty, peculiar to the 
ears of that animal, receive immediate benefit, either by 
eructation, or expiration, or evomitation. 

Another very beneficial project of Lord Peter’s was, 
an office of insurance for tobacco-pipes,’ martyrs of the 
modern zeal, volumes of poetry, shadows, ————— and 
rivers: that these, nor any of these, shall receive damage 
by fire. From whence our friendly societies may plainly 
find themselves to be only transcribers from this original; 
though the one and the other have been of great benefit 
to the undertakers, as well as of equal to the public. 

Lord Peter was also held the original author of 
puppets and raree-shows; * the great usefulness whereot 
being so generally known, I shall not enlarge farther 
upon this particular. 

But another discovery, for which he was much 
renowned, was his famous universal pickle.? For, having 
remarked how your common pickle,* in use among house- 
wives, was of no farther benefit than to preserve dead 


1 This I take to be the office of indulgences, the gross abuses 
whereof first gave occasion for the Reformation.—Oric. Nore. 

21 believe are the monkeries and ridiculous processions, &c., 
among the papists.—Oric. Nore. 

3 Holy water, he calls an universal pickle, to preserve houses, 
gardens, towns, men, women, children, and cattle, wherein he 
could preserve them as sound as insects in amber.—W. 
Worton. 

4 This is easily understood to be holy water, composed of 
the same ingredients with many other pickles——Oric. Nore. 
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flesh, and certain kinds of vegetables, Peter, with great 
cost as well as art, had contrived a pickle proper for 
houses, gardens, towns, men, women, children, and cattle; 
wherein he could preserve them as sound as insects in 
amber. Now, this pickle to the taste, the smell, and 
the sight, appeared exactly the same with what is in 
common service for beef, and butter, and herrings (and 
has been often that way applied with great success) ; 
but, for its many sovereign virtues, was a quite different 
thing. For Peter would put in a certain quantity of his 
powder pimperlimpimp,’ after which it never failed of 
success. The operation was performed by spargefaction,” 
in a proper time of the moon. The patient, who was to 
be pickled, if it were a house, would infallibly be pre- 
served from all spiders, rats, and weasels. If the party 
atfected were a dog, he should be exempt from mange, 
and madness, and hunger. It also infallibly took away all 
scabs, and lice, and scalled heads from children, never 
hindering the patient from any duty, either at bed or 
board. 

But of all Peter’s rarities, he most valued a certain 
set of bulls,* whose race was by great fortune preserved 
in a lineal descent from those that guarded the golden 
fleece. Though some, who pretended to observe them 
curiously, doubted the breed had not been kept entirely 
chaste; because they had degenerated from their ances- 


4 And because holy water differs only in consecration from 
common water, therefore he tells us that his pickle by the 
powder of pimperlimpimp receives new virtues, though it 
differs not in sight nor smell from the common pickles, which 
preserve beef, and butter, and herrings—W. Worron. 

2 Sprinkling —HawkeswortH. 

3 Here the author has kept the name, and means the pope’s 
bulls, or rather his fulminations, and excommunications of 
heretical princes, all signed with lead, and the seal of the 
fisherman.—Oric. Nore. 
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tors in some qualities, and had acquired others very 
extraordinary, by a foreign mixture. The bulls of Colchis 
are recorded to have brazen feet; but whether it hap- 
pened by ill pasture and running, or by an allay from 
intervention of other parents, from stolen intrigues; 
whether a weakness in their progenitors had impaired 
the seminal virtue, or by a decline necessary through a 
long course of time, the originals of nature being 
depraved in these latter sinful ages of the world; what- 
ever was the cause, it is certain, that Lord Peter’s bulls 
were extremely vitiated by the rust of time in the metal 
of their feet, which was now sunk into common lead. 
However, the terrible roaring, peculiar to their lineage, 
was preserved; as likewise that faculty of breathing 
out fire from their nostrils; which, notwithstanding, many 
of their detractors took to be a feat of art; to be nothing 
so terrible as it appeared; proceeding only from their 
usual course of diet, which was of squibs and crackers.* 
However, they had two peculiar marks, which extremely 
distinguished them from the bulls of Jason, and which I 
have not met together in the description of any other 
monster, beside that in Horace ;— 


Varias inducere plumas ; 
and 
Atrum definit in piscem. 


For these had fishes’ tails, yet upon occasion could outfly 
any bird in the air. Peter put these bulls upon several 
employs. Sometimes he would set them a-roaring to 
fright naughty boys,” and make them quiet. Sometimes 
he would send them out upon errands of great impor- 
tance; where, it is wonderful to recount, and perhaps 


1 These are the fulminations of the pope, threatening hell 
and damnation to those princes who offend him.—Oric. Nore. 
2 That is, kings who incur his displeasure-—Oric. Nore. 
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the cautious reader may think much to believe it, an 
appetitus sensibilis, deriving itself through the whole 
family from their noble ancestors, guardians of the 
golden fleece, they continued so extremely fond of gold, 
that if Peter sent them abroad, though it were only upon 
a compliment, they would roar, and spit, and belch, 

. and snivel out fire, and keep a perpetual coil, till 
you flung them a bit of gold; but then, pulveris exigui 
gactu, they would grow calm and quiet as lambs. In 
short, whether by secret connivance, or encouragement 
from their master, or out of their own liquorish affection 
to gold, or both, it is certain they were no better than 
a sort of sturdy, swaggering beggars; and where they 
could not prevail to get an alms, would make women 
miscarry, and children fall into fits, who to this very 
day, usually call sprights and hobgoblins by the name 
of bull-beggars. They grew at last so very troublesome 
to the neighbourhood, that some gentlemen of the north- 
west got a parcel of right English bull-dogs, and baited 
them so terribly, that they felt it ever after. 

I must needs mention one more of Lord Peter’s 
projects, which was very extraordinary, and discovered 
him to be master of a high reach, and profound invention. 
Whenever it happened, that any rogue of Newgate was 
condemned to be hanged, Peter would offer him a pardon 
for a certain sum of money; which when the poor caitiff 
had made all shifts to scrape up, and send, his lordship 
would return a piece of paper in this form. 

“TO all mayors, sheriffs, jailors, constables, bailiffs, 
hangmen, &c. Whereas we are informed, that A. B. 


1 This is a copy of a general pardon, signed servus servorum. 
—Onric. Nore. 


Absolution in articulo mortis, and the tax camere apos- 
tolice, are jested upon in Emperor Peter’s letter—W. Worvron. 
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semains in the hands of you, or some of you, under the 
sentence of death. We will and command you, upon sight 
aereof, to let the said prisoner depart to his own habita- 
tion, whether he stands condemned for murder, sodomy, 
rape, sacrilege, incest, treason, blasphemy, &c., for 
which this shall be your sufficient warrant: and if you 
fail hereof, G— d—mn you and yours to all eternity. 
And so we bid you heartily farewell. 
Your most humble 
man’s man, 
Emperor PETER.” 


The wretches, trusting to this, lost their lives and 
money too. 

I desire of those, whom the learned among posterity 
will appoint for commentators upon this elaborate 
treatise, that they will proceed with great caution upon 
certain dark points, wherein all, who are not veré 
adepti, may be in danger to form rash and hasty con- 
clusions, especially in some mysterious paragraphs, 
where certain arcana are joined for brevity sake, which 
in the operation must be divided. And I am certain, that 
future sons of art will return large thanks to my mem- 
ory, for so grateful, so useful an innuendo. 

It will be no difficult part to persuade the reader, that 
so many worthy discoveries met with great success in 
the world; though I may justly assure him, that I have 
related much the smallest number; my design having 
been only to single out such as will be of most benefit 
for public imitation, or which best served to give some 
idea of the reach and wit of the inventor. And therefore 
it need not be wondered at, if, by this time, Lord Peter 
was become exceeding rich. But, alas! he had kept his 
brain so long and so violently upon the rack, that at 
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last it shook itself, and began to turn round for a little 
ease. In short, what with pride, projects, and knavery, 
poor Peter was grown distracted, and conceived the 
strangest imaginations in the world. In the height of 
his fits, (as it is usual with those who run mad out of 
pride,) he would call himself God Almighty,’ and some- 
times monarch of the universe. I have seen him (says 
my author) take three old high-crowned hats,? and clap 
them all on his head three story high, with a huge bunch 
of keys at his girdle,* and an angling-rod in his hand. 
In which guise, whoever went to take him by the hand 
in the way of salutation, Peter with much grace, like a 
well-educated spaniel, would present them with his foot; 
and if they refused his civility, then he would raise it as 
high as their chaps, and give them a damned kick on 
the mouth, which hath ever since been called a salute. 
Whoever walked by without paying him their compli- 
ments, having a wonderful strong breath, he would blow 
their hats off into the dirt. Meantime his affairs at home 
went upside down, and his two brothers had a wretched 
time; where his first bowtade * was, to kick both their 
wives one morning out of doors, and his own too;° and 
in their stead, gave orders to pick up the first three 
strollers that could be met with in the streets. A while 
after he nailed up the cellar-door; and would not allow 
1The Pope is not only allowed to be the vicar of Christ, but 
by several divines is called God upon earth, and other blas- 
phemous titles——Orie. Nore. 

2The triple crown.—Oric. Nore. 

3 The keys of the church.—Onic. Norn. 

The Pope’s universal monarchy, and his triple crown and 
fisher’s ring—W. Worrton. 

4 This word properly signifies a sudden jerk, or lash of a 
horse, when you do not expect it.—Onric. Norn. 

5 The Celibacy of the Romish clergy is struck at in Peter’s 
beating his own and brothers’ wives out of doors.—W. Worton. 
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his brothers a drop of drink to their victuals. Dining 
one day at an alderman’s in the city, Peter observed him 
expatiating, after the manner of his brethren, in the 
praises of his sirloin of beef. Beef, said the sage magis- 
trate, is the king of meat; beef comprehends in it the 
quintessence of partridge, and quail, and venison, and 
pheasant, and plum-pudding, and custard. When Peter 
came home, he would needs take the fancy of cooking up 
this doctrine into use, and apply the precept, in default 
of a sirloin, to his brown loaf: “Bread,” says he, “dear 
brothers, is the staff of life; in which bread is contained, 
inclusive, the quintessence of beef, mutton, veal, venison, 
partridge, plum-pudding, and custard: and, to render all 
complete, there is intermingled a due quantity of water, 
whose crudities are also corrected by yeast or barm; 
through which means it becomes a wholesome fermented 
liquor, diffused through the mass of the bread.” Upon 
the strength of these conclusions, next day at dinner, 
was the brown loaf served up in all the formality of a 
city feast. “Come, brothers,” said Peter, “fall to, and 
spare not; here is excellent good mutton; or hold, now 
my hand is in, I will help you.” At which word, in much 
ceremony, with fork and knife, he carves out two good 
slices of a loaf, and presents each on a plate to his 
brothers. The elder of the two, not suddenly entering 
into Lord Peter’s conceit, began with very civil language 
to examine the mystery. “My lord,” said he, “I doubt, 
with great submission, there may be some mistake.” 
“What,” says Peter, “you are pleasant; come then, let 
us hear this jest your head is so big with.” “None in the 
world, my lord; but, unless I am very much deceived, 


1 The Pope’s refusing the cup to the laity, persuading them 
that the blood is contained in the bread, and that the bread is 
the real and entire body of Christ——Onric. Nore. 

_ 2 Transubstantiation. 
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your lordship was pleased a while ago to let fall a 
word about mutton, and I would be glad to see it with 
all my heart.” “How,” said Peter, appearing in great 
surprise, “I do not comprehend this at all.”’—Upon 
which, the younger interposing to set the business aright ; 
“My lord,” said he, “my brother, I suppose, is hungry, 
and longs for the mutton your lordship has promised us 
to dinner.” “Pray,” said Peter, “take me along with 
you; either you are both mad, or disposed to be merrier 
than I approve of. If you there do not like your piece, I 
will carve you another: though I should take that to be 
the choice bit of the whole shoulder.” ‘What then, my 
lord,” replied the first, “it seems this is a shoulder of 
mutton all this while?” “Pray, sir,” says Peter, “eat 
your victuals, and leave off your impertinence, if you 
please, for I am not disposed to relish it at present.” But 
the other could not forbear, being over-provoked at the 
affected seriousness of Peter’s countenance. “By G—, 
my lord,” said he, “I can only say, that to my eyes, and 
fingers, and teeth, and nose, it seems to be nothing but 
a crust of bread.’’ Upon which the second put in his 
word: “I never saw a piece of mutton in my life so nearly 
resembling a slice from a twelve-penny loaf.” “Look ve; 
gentlemen,” cries Peter in a rage, “to convince you what 
a couple of blind, positive, ignorant, wilful puppies you 
are, I will use but this plain argument; by G—, it is 
true, good, natural mutton as any in Leadenhall market; 
and G— confound you both eternally, if you offer to 
believe otherwise.” Such a thundering proof as this 
left no farther room for objection. The two unbelievers 
began to gather and pocket up their mistake as hastily as 
they could. “Why, truly,” said the first, “upon more 
mature consideration”’—‘‘Ay,” says the other, interrupt- 
ing him, “now I have thought better on the thing, your 
lordship seems to have a great deal of reason.” “Very 
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well,” said Peter; “here, boy, fill me a beer-glass of 
claret; here’s to you both, with all my heart.” The two 
brethren, much delighted to see him so readily appeased, 
returned their most humble thanks, and said they would 
be glad to pledge his lordship. “That you shall,” said 
Peter; “I am not a person to refuse you anything that 
is reasonable: wine, moderately taken, is a cordial; here 
is a glass a-piece for you; ’tis true natural juice from 
the grape, none of your damned vintner’s brewings.”’ 
Having spoke thus, he presented to each of them another 
large dry crust, bidding them drink it off, and not be 
bashful, for it would do them no hurt. The two brothers, 
after having performed the usual office in such delicate 
conjunctures, of staring a sufficient period at Lord Peter 
and each other, and finding how matters were likely to go, 
resolved not to enter on a new dispute, but let him carry 
the point as he pleased; for he was now got into one 
of his mad fits, and to argue or expostulate farther, 
would only serve to render him a hundred times more 
untractable. 

I have chosen to relate this worthy matter in all its 
circumstances, because it gave a principal occasion to 
that great and famous rupture,’ which happened about 
the same time among these brethren, and was never 
afterwards made up. But of that I shall treat at large 
in another section. 

However, it is certain, that Lord Peter, even in his 
lucid intervals, was very lewdly given in his common 
conversation, extreme wilful and positive, and would at 
any time rather argue to the death, than allow himself 
once to be in an error. Besides, he had an abominable 
faculty of telling huge palpable lies upon all occasions; 
and not only swearing to the truth, but cursing the whole 


' 1By this Rupture is meant the Reformation.—Oric. Norr. 
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company to hell, if they pretended to make the least 
scruple of believing him. One time he swore he had a 
cow at home, which gave as much milk at a meal, as 
would fill three thousand churches; and what was yet 
more extraordinary, would never turn sour. Another 
time he was telling of an old sign-post,’ that belonged 
to his father, with nails and timber enough in it to build 
sixteen large men-of-war. Talking one day of Chinese 
waggons, which were made so light as to sail over 
mountains :—“‘Z—ds,” said Peter, “where’s the wonder 
of that? By G—, I saw a large house of lime and stone ? 
travel over sea and land, (granting that it stopped some- 
times to bait,) above two thousand German leagues.” 
And that which was the good of it, he would swear des- 
perately all the while, that he never told a lie in his life; 
and at every word; “By G—, gentlemen, I tell you 
nothing but the truth: and the D—1 broil them eternally, 
that will not believe me.” 

In short, Peter grew so scandalous, that all the neigh- 
bourhood began in plain words to say, he was no better 
than a knave. And his two brothers, long weary of his 
ill usage, resolved at last to leave him; but first, they 
humbly desired a copy of their father’s will, which had 
now lain by neglected time out of mind. Instead of 
granting this request, he called them damned sons of 

- , rogues, traitors, and the rest of the vile names 
te could muster up. However, while he was abroad one 
day upon his projects, the two youngsters watched their 
opportunity, made a shift to come at the will,® and took a 
copia vera, by which they presently saw how grossly 

1 By the sign-post is meant the cross of our Blessed Saviour. 
—Oric. Nore. 

2The chapel of Loretto, which travelled from the Holy 
Land to Italy—W. Worron. 


3 Translated the scriptures into the vulgar tongues.—Onrie. 
Nore. 
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they had been abused; their father having left them 
equal heirs, and strictly commanded, that whatever they 
got, should lie in common among them all. Pursuant to 
which, their next enterprise was, to break open the 
cellar-door, and get a little good drink,! to spirit and 
comfort their hearts. In copying the will, they had met 
another precept against . . ., divorce, and separate 
maintenance; upon which their next work ? was to discard 
their concubines, and send for their wives. While all 
this was in agitation, there enters a solicitor from 
Newgate, desiring Lord Peter would please procure a 
pardon for a thief that was to be hanged to-morrow. 
But the two brothers told him, he was a coxcomb to 
seek pardons from a fellow who deserved to be hanged 
much better than his client; and discovered all the 
method of that imposture, in the same form I delivered 
it a while ago, advising the solicitor to put his friend 
upon obtaining a pardon from the king.’ In the midst 
of all this clutter and revolution, in comes Peter with a 
file of dragoons at his heels,* and gathering from all 
hands what was in the wind, he and his gang, after 
several millions of scurrilities and curses, not very impor- 
tant here to repeat, by main force very fairly kicked 
them both out of doors,’ and would never let them come 
under his roof from that day to this. 


1 Administered the cup to the laity at the communion — 
Ortc. Nore. 

2 Allowed the marriages of priests——Oric. Noreg. 

3 Directed penitents not to trust to pardons and absolutions 
procured for money, but sent them to implore the mercy of 
God, from whence alone remission is to be obtained.—Onic. 
Nore. 

4By Peter’s dragoons is meant the civil power . . . em- 
ployed against the reformers.—Onic. Nore. 

_5 The Pope shuts all who dissent from him out of the Church. 
—Onic. Note. 
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We left Lord Peter in open rupture with his two 
brethren; both for ever discarded from his house, and 
resigned to the wide world, with little or nothing to 
trust to. Which are circumstances that render them 
proper subjects for the charity of a writer’s pen to 
work on, scenes of misery ever affording the fairest 
harvest for great adventures. And in this, the world 
may perceive the difference between the integrity of a 
generous author and that of a common friend. The 
latter is observed to adhere close in prosperity, but on 
the decline of fortune, to drop suddenly off. Whereas 
the generous author, just on the contrary, finds his hero 
on the dunghill, from thence by gradual steps raises 
him to a throne, and then immediately withdraws, expect- 
ing not so much as thanks for his pains; in imitation of 
which example, I have placed Lord Peter in a noble 
house, given him a title to wear, and money to spend. 
There I shall leave him for some time, returning where 
common charity directs me, to the assistance of his 
two brothers, at their lowest ebb. However, I shall by 
no means forget my character of an historian to follow 
the truth step by step, whatever happens, or wherever 
it may lead me. 

‘The two exiles, so nearly united in fortune and interest, 
took a lodging together, where, at their first leisure, 
they began to reflect on the numberless misfortunes and 
vexations of their life past, and could not tell on the 
sudden, to what failure in their conduct they ought to 
impute them, when, after some recollection, they called 
to mind the copy of their father’s will, which they had 
so happily recovered. This was immediately pr otices, 
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and a firm resolution taken between them, to alter what- 
ever was already amiss, and reduce all their future 
measures to the strictest obedience prescribed therein. 
The main body of the will (as the reader cannot easily 
have forgot) consisted in certain admirable rules about 
the wearing of their coats, in the perusal whereof, the 
two brothers, at every period, duly comparing the doc- 
trine with the practice, there was never seen a wider 
difference between two things, horrible downright trans- 
gressions of every point. Upon which they both resolved, 
without further delay, to fall immediately upon reducing 
the whole, exactly after their father’s model. 

But, here it is good to stop the hasty reader, ever 
impatient to see the end of an adventure, before we 
writers can duly prepare him for it. I am to record, 
that these two brothers began to be distinguished at this 
time by certain names. One of them desired to be called 
MARTIN,! and the other took the appellation of 
JACK.? These two had lived in much friendship and 
agreement, under the tyranny of their brother Peter, 
as it is the talent of fellow-sufferers to do; men in mis- 
fortune, being like men in the dark, to whom all colours 
are the same. But when they came forward into the 
world, and began to display themselves to each other, 
and to the light, their complexions appeared extremely 
different, which the present posture of their affairs gave 
them sudden opportunity to discover. 

But, here the severe reader may justly tax me as a 
writer of short memory, a deficiency to which a true 
modern cannot but, of necessity, be a little subject. 
Because, memory being an employment of the mind upon 
things past, is a faculty for which the learned in our 
illustrious age have no manner of occasion, who deal 


1 Martin Luther.—Oric. Nore. 
-2John Calvin—Orie. Nore. 
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entirely with invention, and strike all things out of them- 
selves, or at least by collision from each other; upon 
which account, we think it highly reasonable to produce 
our great forgetfulness, as an argument unanswerable 
for our great wit. I ought in method to have informed 
the reader, about fifty pages ago, of a fancy Lord Peter 
took, and infused into his brothers, to wear on their 
coats whatever trimmings came up in fashion; never 
pulling off any, as they went out of the mode, but keeping 
on all together, which amounted in time to a medley the 
most antic you can possibly conceive, and this to a 
degree, that upon the time of their falling out, there 
was hardly a thread of the original coat to be seen, but 
an infinite quantity of lace and ribbons, and fringe, and 
embroidery, and points; (I mean only those tagged with 
silver,” for the rest fell off). Now this material circum- 
stance having been forgot in due place, as good fortune 
hath ordered, comes in very properly here, when the two 
brothers were just going to reform their vestures into 
the primitive state, prescribed by their father’s will. 
They both unanimously entered upon this great work, 
looking sometimes on their coats, and sometimes on the 
will. Martin laid the first hand; at one twitch brought 
off a large handful of points; and, with a second pull, 
stripped away, ten dozen yards of fringe.” But when 
he had gone thus far, he demurred a while: he knew very 
well there yet remained a great deal more to be done; 
however, the first heat being over, his violence began 
to cool, and he resolved to proceed more moderately in 
the rest of the work; having already narrowly escaped 
a swinging rent, in pulling off the points, which, being 
1 Points tagged with silver are those doctrines that promote 
the greatness and wealth of the church, which have been 
therefore woven deepest in the body of popery.—Oric. Nore, 


2 Alluding to the commencement of the Reformation in 
England, by seizing on the abbey lands.—Scorz, 
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tagged with silver (as we have observed before) the 
judicious workman had, with much sagacity, double sewn, 
to preserve them from falling. Resolving therefore to 
rid his coat of a great quantity of gold-lace, he picked 
up the stitches with much caution, and diligently gleaned 
out all the loose threads as he went, which proved to be 
a work of time. Then he fell about the embroidered 
Indian figures of men, women, and children, against 
which, as you have heard in its due place, their father’s 
testament was extremely exact and severe: these, with 
much dexterity and application, were, after a while, 
quite eradicated, or utterly defaced. For the rest, where 
he observed the embroidery to be worked so close, as 
not to be got away without damaging the cloth, or where 
it served to hide or strengthen any flaw in the body of 
the coat, contracted by the perpetual tampering of 
workmen upon it; he concluded, the wisest course was 
to let it remain, resolving in no case whatsoever, that 
the substance of the stuff should suffer injury, which 
he thought the best method for serving the true intent 
and meaning of his father’s will. And this is the nearest 
account I have been able to collect of Martin’s pro- 
ceedings upon this great revolution. 

But his brother Jack, whose adventures will be so 
extraordinary, as to furnish a great part in the remainder 
of this discourse, entered upon the matter with other 
thoughts, and a quite different spirit. For the memory 
of Lord Peter’s injuries, produced a degree of hatred 
and spite, which had a much greater share of inciting 
him, than any regards after his father’s commands, since 
these appeared, at best, only secondary and subservient 
to the other. However, for this medley of humour, he 


1 The dissolution of the monasteries occasioned several 
insurrections, and much convulsion, during the reign of 
Edward VI.—Scort. 
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made a shift to find a very plausible name, honouring 
it with the title of zeal; which is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant word that has been ever yet produced in any 
language; as, I think, I have fully proved in my excellent 
analytical discourse upon that subject; wherein I have 
deduced a histori-theo-physi-logical account of zeal, 
shewing how it first proceeded from a notion into a 
word, and thence, in a hot summer, ripened into a tan- 
gible substance. This work, containing three large 
volumes in folio, I design very shortly to publish by 
the modern way of subscription, not doubting but the 
nobility and gentry of the land will give me all possible 
encouragement, having had already such a taste of what 
I am able to perform. 

I record, therefore, that brother Jack, brimful of this 
miraculous compound, reflecting with indignation upon 
Peter’s tyranny, and farther provoked by the despond- 
ency of Martin, prefaced his resolutions to this purpose. 
“What!” said he, “a rogue that locked up his drink, 
turned away our wives, cheated us of our fortunes; 
palmed his damned crusts upon us for mutton; and, 
at last, kicked us out of doors; must we be in his 
fashions, with a . . .? A rascal, besides, that all the 
street cries out against.” Having thus kindled and 
inflamed himself, as high as possible, and by conse- 
quence in a delicate temper for beginning a reformation, 
he set about the work immediately ; and in three minutes 
made more dispatch than Martin had done in as many 
hours. For, (courteous reader,) you are given to under- 
stand, that zeal is never so highly obliged, as when you 
set it a-tearing; and Jack, who doated on that quality 
in himself, allowed it at this time its full swing. Thus 
it happened, that, stripping down a parcel of gold lace 
a little too hastily, he rent the main body of his coat 
from top to bottom; and whereas his talent was not of the 
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happiest in taking up a stitch, he knew no better way, 
than to darn it again with packthread and a skewer. But 
the matter was yet infinitely worse (I record it with 
tears) when he proceeded to the embroidery: for, being 
clumsy by nature, and of temper impatient; withal, 
beholding millions of stitches that required the nicest 
hand, and sedatest constitution, to extricate; in a great 
rage he tore off the whole piece, cloth and all, and flung 
them into the kennel,’ and furiously thus continuing his 
eareer: “Ah! good brother Martin,” said he, “do as I 
do, for the love of God; strip, tear, pull, rend, flay off 
all, that we may appear as unlike the rogue Peter as it 
is possible. I would not, for a hundred pounds, carry 
the least mark about me, that might give occasion to the 
neighbours of suspecting that J was related to such a 
rascal.”’ But Martin, who at this time happened to be 
extremely phlegmatic and sedate, begged his brother, of 
all love, not to damage his coat by any means; for he 
never would get such another: desired him to consider, 
that it was not their business to form their actions by 
any reflection upon Peter, but by observing the rules 
prescribed in their father’s will. That he should remem- 
ber, Peter was still their brother, whatever faults or 
injuries he had committed; and therefore they should, 
by all means, avoid such a thought as that of taking 
measures for good and evil, from no other rule than of 
opposition to him. That it was true, the testament of 
their good father was very exact in what related to the 
wearing of their coats; yet it was no less penal, and 
strict, in prescribing agreement, and friendship, and 


1 The presbyterians, in discarding forms of prayers, and 
unnecessary church ceremonies, disused even those founded in 
scripture.—Scorr. 

2The presbyteriams were particularly anxious to extend 
their church government into Engiand.—Scorz. 
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affection between them. And therefore, if straining a 
point were at all dispensable, it would certainly be 
so, rather to the advance of unity, than increase of 
contradiction. 

MARTIN had still proceeded as gravely as he began, 
and doubtless would have delivered an admirable lecture 
of morality, which might have exceedingly contributed 
to my reader’s repose both of body and mind, (the true 
ultimate end of ethics); but Jack was already gone a 
flight-shot beyond his patience. And as in scholastic 
disputes, nothing serves to rouse the spleen of him that 
opposes, so much as a kind of pedantic affected calmness 
in the respondent; disputants being for the most part 
like unequal scales, where the gravity of one side 
advances the lightness of the other, and causes it to fly 
up, and kick the beam; so it happened here that the 
weight of Martin’s argument exalted Jack’s levity, and 
made him fly out, and spurn against his brother’s modera- 
tion. In short, Martin’s patience put Jack in a rage; 
but that which most afflicted him, was, to observe his 
brother’s coat so well reduced into the state of innocence; 
while his own was either wholly rent to his shirt, or 
those places which had escaped his cruel clutches, were 
still in Peter’s livery. So that he looked like a drunken 
beau, half rifled by bullies; or like a fresh tenant of 
Newgate, when he has refused the payment of garnish; 
or like a discovered shoplifter, left to the mercy of 
Exchange women;? or like a . . . in her old velvet 
petticoat, resigned into the secular hands of the mobile. 
Like any, or like all of these, a medley of rags, and lace, 
and rents, and fringes, unfortunate Jack did now appear: 


1 The galleries over the piazzas in the Royal Exchange were 
formerly filled with shops, kept chiefly by women; the same 


use was made of a building called the New Exchange in the 
Strand.—Hawxeswortu. 
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he would have been extremely glad to see his coat in the 
condition of Martin’s, but infinitely gladder to find that 
of Martin in the same predicament with his. However, 
since neither of these was likely to come to pass, he 
thought fit to lend the whole business another turn, 
and to dress up necessity into a virtue. Therefore, after 
as many of the fox’s arguments as he could muster up, 
for bringing Martin to reason, as he called it; or, as 
he meant. it, into his own ragged, bobtailed condition; 
and’ observing he said all to little purpose; what, alas! 
was left for the forlorn Jack to do, but, after a million 
of scurrilities against his brother, to run mad with spleen, 
and spite, and contradiction. To be short, here began a 
mortal breach between these two. Jack went immediately 
to new lodgings, and in a few days it was for certain 
reported, that he had run out of his wits. In a short 
time after he appeared abroad, and confirmed the report 
by falling into the oddest whimseys that ever a sick brain 
conceived. 

And now the little boys in the streets began to salute 
him with several names. Sometimes they would call him 
Jack the bald; 1 sometimes, Jack with a lantern; ” some- 
times, Dutch Jack; * sometimes, French Hugh; * some- 
times, Tom the beggar; ° and sometimes, Knocking J ack 
of the north. And it was under one, or some, or all 
of these appellations, (which I leave the learned reader 
to determine,) that he has given rise to the most illus- 
trious and epidemic sect of Molists; who, with honour- 


1 That is, Calvin, from calous, bald.—Oric. Norte. 

2 All those who pretend to inward light.—Or1c. Note. 

3 Jack of Leyden, who gave rise to the Anabaptists.—Onrie. 
Norte. 

4 The Huguenots.—Oric. Nore. 

5 The Gueuses, by which name some Protestants in Flanders 
were called.—Oria. Nore. 

6 John Knox, the reformer of Scotland.—Oric. Nore. 
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able commemoration, do still acknowledge the renowned 
JACK for their author and founder. Of whose original, 
as well as principles, I am now advancing to gratify 
the world with a very particular account. 


—Melleo contingens cuncta lepore. 


Secr. VII 


A DIGRESSION IN PRAISE OF DIGRESSIONS 


I HAVE sometimes heard of an Iliad in a nutshell; but 
it has been my fortune to have much oftener seen a 
nutshell in an Iliad. There is no doubt that human life 
has received most wonderful advantages from both; but 
to which of the two the world is chiefly indebted, I shall 
leave among the curious, as a problem worthy of their 
utmost inquiry. For the invention of the latter, I think 
the commonwealth of learning is chiefly obliged to the 
great modern improvement of digressions: the late refine- 
ments in knowledge, running parallel to those of diet 
in our nation, which among men of a judicious taste, 
are dressed up in various compounds, consisting in soups 
and olios, fricassees, and ragouts. 

Tis true, there is a sort of morose, detracting, ill-bred 
people, who pretend utterly to disrelish those polite inno- 
vations; and as to the similitude from diet, they allow 
the parallel, but are so bold to pronounce the example 
itself, a corruption and degeneracy of taste. They tell 
us that the fashion of jumbling fifty things together in 
a dish, was at first introduced, in compliance to a 
depraved and debauched appetite, as well as to a crazy 
constitution: and to see a man hunting through an olio, 
after the head and brains of a goose, a widgeon, or a 
woodcock, is a sign he wants a stomach and digestion 
for more substantial victuals. Farther, they affirm, that 
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digressions in a book are like foreign troops in a state, 
which argue the nation to want a heart and hands of 
its own, and often either subdue the natives, or drive 
them into the most unfruitful corners. 

But, after all that can be objected by these supercilious 
censors, it is manifest, the society of writers would 
quickly be reduced to a very inconsiderable number, if 
men were put upon making books, with the fatal confine- 
ment of delivering nothing beyond what is to the purpose. 
"Tis acknowledged, that were the case the same among 
us, as with the Greeks and Romans, when learning was 
in its cradle, to be reared, and fed, and clothed by inven- 
tion, it would be an easy task to fill up volumes upon 
particular occasions, without farther expatiating from 
the subject, than by moderate excursions, helping to 
advance or clear the main design. But with knowledge 
it has fared as with a numerous army, encamped in a 
fruitful country, which, for a few days, maintains itself 
by the product of the soil it is on; till, provisions being 
spent, they are sent to forage many a mile, among friends 
or enemies, it matters not. Meanwhile, the neighbouring 
fields, trampled and beaten down, become barren and 
dry, affording no sustenance but clouds of dust. 

The whole course of things being thus entirely changed 
between us and the ancients, and the moderns wisely sen- 
sible of it, we of this age have discovered a shorter, and 
more prudent method, to become scholars and wits, 
without the fatigue of reading or of thinking. The most 
accomplished way of using books at present, is two- 
fold; either, first, to serve them as some men do lords, 
learn their titles exactly, and then brag of their acquaint- 
ance. Or, secondly, which is indeed the choicer, the pro- 
founder, and politer method, to get a thorough insight 
into the index, by which the whole book is governed and 
turned, like fishes by the tail. For, to enter the palace of 
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learning at the great gate, requires an expense of time 
and forms; therefore men of much haste, and little cere- 
mony, are content to get in by the back deor. For the arts 
are all in a flying march, and therefore more easily 
subdued by attacking them in the rear. Thus physicians 
discover the state of the whole body, by consulting only 
what comes from behind. Thus men catch knowledge, by 
throwing their wit on the posteriors of a book, as boys 
do sparrows with flinging salt upon their tails. Thus 
human life is best understood, by the wise man’s rule, of 
regarding the end. Thus are the sciences found, like 
Hercules’s oxen, by tracing them backwards. Thus are 
old sciences unravelled, like old stockings, by beginning 
at the foot. Besides all this, the army of the sciences 
hath been of late, with a world of martial discipline, 
drawn into its close order, so that a view or a muster 
may be taken of it with abundance of expedition. For 
this great blessing we are wholly indebted to systems 
and abstracts, in which the modern fathers of learning, 
like prudent usurers, spent their sweat for the ease of 
us their children. For labour is the seed of idleness, 
and it is the peculiar happiness of our noble age to 
gather the fruit. 

Now, the method of growing wise, learned, and 
sublime, having become so regular an affair, and so estab- 
lished in all its forms, the number of writers must needs 
have increased accordingly, and to a pitch that hath 
made it of absolute necessity for them to interfere con- 
tinually with each other. Besides, it is reckoned, that 
there is not at this present, a sufficient quantity of new 
matter left in nature, to furnish and adorn any one 
particular subject, to the extent of a volume. This I 
am told by a very skilful computer, who hath given a 
full demonstration of it from rules of arithmetic. 

This, perhaps, may be objected against by those who 
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maintain the infinity of matter, and therefore will not 
allow, that any species of it can be exhausted. For 
answer to which, let us examine the noblest branch of 
modern wit or invention, planted and cultivated by the 
present age, and which, of all others, hath borne the 
most and the fairest fruit. For, though some remains 
of it were left us by the ancients, yet have not any of 
those, as I remember, been translated or compiled into 
systems for modern use. Therefore we may affirm to 
our own honour, that it has, in some sort, been both 
invented and brought to perfection by the same hands. 
What I mean, is, that highly celebrated talent among 
the modern wits, of deducing similitudes, allusions, and 
applications, very surprising, agreeable, and apposite, 
from the pudenda of either sex, together with their 
proper uses. And truly, having observed how little in- 
vention bears any vogue, besides what is derived into 
‘ these channels, I have sometimes had a thought, that the 
happy genius of our age and country was prophetically 
held forth by that ancient typical description of the 
Indian pigmies ;+ whose stature did not exceed above two 
foot. . . . Now, I have been very curious to inspect 
the late productions, wherein the beauties of this kind 
have most prominently appeared. And although this 
vein hath bled so freely, and all endeavours have been 
used in the power of human breath to dilate, extend, 
and keep it open; like the Scythians,? . . . yet I am 
under an apprehension it is near growing dry, and past 
all recovery; and that either some new fonde of wit 
should, if possible, be provided, or else, that we must 
even be content with repetition here, as well as upon 
all other occasions. 

This will stand as an uncontestable argument, that 


_1Ctesie fragm. apud Photium.—Onric. Nore. 
2 Herodot. L. 4.—Oric. Nore, 
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our modern wits are not to reckon upon the infinity of 
matter for a constant supply. What remains, therefore, 
but that our last recourse must be had to large indexes, 
and little compendiums? Quotations must be plentifully 
gathered, and booked in alphabet; to this end, though 
authors need be little consulted, yet critics, and com- 
mentators, and lexicons, carefully must. But above all, 
those judicious collectors of bright parts, and flowers, 
and observandas, are to be nicely dwelt on, by some 
called the sieves and boulters of learning, though it 
is left undetermined, whether they dealt in pearls or 
meal, and consequently, whether we are more to value 
that which passed through, or what staid behind. 

By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts up 
many a writer, capable of managing the profoundest and 
most universal subjects. For, what though his head be 
empty, provided his common-place book be full, and if 
you will bate him but the circumstances of method, and‘ 
style, and grammar, and invention; allow him but the 
common privileges of transcribing from others, and 
digressing from himself, as often as he shall see occasion ; 
he will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up 
a treatise, that shall make a very comely figure on a 
bookseller’s shelf; there to be preserved neat and clean 
for a long eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its title 
fairly inscribed on a label; never to be thumbed or 
greased by students, nor bound to everlasting chains of 
darkness in a library: but, when the fulness of time is 
come, shall happily undergo the trial of purgatory, in 
order to ascend the sky. 

Without these allowances, how is it possible we modern 
wits should ever have an opportunity to introduce our 
collections, listed under so many thousand heads of a 
different nature; for want of which, the learned world 
would be deprived of infinite delight, as well as instruc- 
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tion, and we ourselves buried beyond redress, in an 
inglorious and undistinguished oblivion? 

From such elements as these, I am alive to behold the 
day, wherein the corporation of authors can outvie all 
its brethren in the field. A happiness derived to us, with 
a great many others, from our Scythian ancestors, among 
whom the number of pens was so infinite, that the~ 
Grecian * eloquence had no other way of expressing it, 
than by saying, that in the regions, far to the north, 
it was hardly possible for a man to travel, the very air 
was so replete with feathers. 

The necessity of this digression will easily excuse the 
length; and I have chosen for it as proper a place as 
I could readily find. If the judicious reader can assign 
a fitter, I do here impower him to remove it into any 
other corner he pleases. And so I return, with great 
alacrity, to pursue a more important concern. 


Sect. VIII. 
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Tue learned olists * maintain the original cause of all 
things to. be wind, from which ‘principle this whole 
universe was at first produced, and into which it must 
at last be resolved; that the same breath, which had 
kindled, and blew up the flame of nature, should one 
day blow it out:— 

Quod procul a nobis flectat fortuna gubernans. 


This is what the adepti understand by their anima 
mundi; that is to say, the spirit, or breath, or wind of 
the world; for, examine the whole system by the par- 
ticulars of nature, and you will find it not to be disputed. 


_1Herodot. L. 4.—Orice. Nore. 
2 All pretenders to inspiration whatsoever.—Oric. Nore. 
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For whether you please to call the forma informans of 
man, by the name of spiritus, animus, afflatus, or anima; 
what are all these but several appellations for wind, 
which is the ruling element in every compound, and into 
which they all resolve upon their corruption? Farther, 
what is life itself, but, as it is commonly called, the 
breath of our nostrils? Whence it is very justly ob- 
served by naturalists, that wind still continues of great 
emolument in certain mysteries not to be named, giving 
occasion for those happy epithets of turgidus and in- 
flatus, applied either to the emittent or recipient organs. 

By what I have gathered out of ancient records, I 
find the compass of their doctrine took in two-and-thirty 
points, wherein it would be tedious to be very particular. 
However, a few of their most important precepts, de- 
ducible from it, are by no means to be omitted; among 
which the following maxim was of much weight: That 
since wind had the master share, as well as operation, 
in every compound, by consequence, those beings must 
be of chief excellence, wherein that primordium appears 
most prominently to abound, and therefore man is in 
the highest perfection of all created things, as having, by 
the great bounty of philosophers, been endued with three 
distinct animas or winds, to which the sage Molists, 
with much liberality, have added a fourth, of equal 
necessity as well as ornament with the other three, by 
this quartum principium, taking in the four corners of 
the world. Which gave occasion to that renowned 
cabalist, Bumbastus,’ of placing the body of a man in 
due position to the four cardinal points. 

In consequence of this, their next principle was, that 
man brings with him into the world, a peculiar portion 


1This is one of the names of Paracelsus; he was called 


Christophorus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bumbastus.—Onzc. 
Nore. 
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or grain of wind, which may be called a quinta essentia, 
extracted from the other four. This quintessence is of 
a catholic use upon all emergencies of life, is improve- 
able into all arts and sciences, and may be wonderfully 
refined, as well as enlarged, by certain methods in 
education. This, when blown up to its perfection, ought 
not to be covetously hoarded up, stifled, or hid under 
a bushel, but freely communicated to mankind. Upon 
these reasons, and others of equal weight, the wise 
Eolists affirm the gift of BELCHING to be the noblest 
act of a rational creature. To cultivate which art, and 
render it more serviceable to mankind, they made use 
of several methods. At certain seasons of the year, you 
might behold the priests among them, in vast numbers, 
with their mouths 1 gaping wide enough against a storm. 
At other times were to be seen several hundreds linked 
together in a circular chain, with every man a pair 
of bellows applied to his neighbour’s breech, by which 
they blew up each other to the shape and size of a tun; 
and for that reason, with great propriety of speech, 
did usually call their bodies, their vessels. When, by 
these and the like performances, they were grown sufh- 
ciently replete, they would immediately depart, and 
disembogue, for the public good, a plentiful share of 
their acquirements, into their disciples’ chaps. For we 
must here observe, that all learning was esteemed among 
them, to be compounded from the same principle. Be- 
cause, first, it is generally affirmed, or confessed, that 
learning puffeth men up; and, secondly, they proved it 
by the following syllogism: Words are but wind; and 
learning is nothing but words; ergo, learning is nothing 
but wind. For this reason, the philosophers among them 
did, in their schools, deliver to their pupils, all their 


_17This is meant of those seditious preachers, who blow up 
the seeds of rebellion, &c.—Onric. Nore. 
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doctrines and opinions, by eructation, wherein they had 
acquired a wonderful eloquence, and of incredible variety. 
But the great characteristic, by which their chief sages 
were best distinguished, was a certain position of coun- 
tenance, which gave undoubted intelligence, to what 
degree or proportion the spirit agitated the inward mass. 
For, after certain gripings, the wind and vapours issuing 
forth, having first, by their turbulence and convulsions 
within, caused an earthquake in man’s little world, 
distorted the mouth, bloated the cheeks, and gave the 
eyes a terrible kind of relievo. At such junctures all 
their belches were received for sacred, the sourer the 
better, and swallowed with infinite consolation by their 
meagre devotees. And, to render these yet more com- 
plete, because the breath of man’s life is in his nostrils, 
therefore the choicest, most edifying, and most enlivening 
belches, were very wisely conveyed through that vehicle, 
to give them a tincture as they passed. 

Their gods were the four winds, whom they wor- 
shipped, as the spirits that pervade and enliven the 
universe, and as those from whom alone all inspiration 
can properly be said to proceed. However, the chief . 
of these, to whom they performed the adoration of 
latria,* was the almighty North,” an ancient deity, whom 
the inhabitants of Megalopolis, in Greece, had likewise 
in the highest reverence: omnium deorum Boream maxime 
celebrant.? This god, though endued with ubiquity, was 
yet supposed, by the profounder Molists, to possess one 
peculiar habitation, or (to speak in form) a celum 
empyreum, wherein he was more intimately present. 


1 Latria is that worship which is paid only to the supreme 
Deity —Hawxesworrn. 

2The more zealous sectaries were the presbyterians of the 
Scottish discipline-—Scorr. 

3 Pausan. L. 8.—Oria. Nore. 
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This was situated in a certain region, well known to the 
ancient Greeks, by them called, Sxoria, or the Land of 
Darkness. And although many controversies have arisen 
upon that matter, yet so much is undisputed, that from 
a region of the like denomination, the most refined 
FXolists have borrowed their original, from whence, in 
every age, the zealous among their priesthood have 
brought over their choicest inspiration, fetching it with 
their own hands from the fountain-head in certain 
bladders, and disploding it among the sectaries in all 
nations, who did, and do, and ever will, daily gasp 
and pant after it. 

Now, their mysteries and rites were performed in this 
manner. Tis well known among the learned, that the 
virtuosos of former ages had a contrivance for carrying 
and preserving winds in casks or barrels, which was of 
great assistance upon long sea voyages, and the loss of 
so useful an art at present is very much to be lamented, 
though, I know not how, with great negligence omitted 
by Pancirollus.1 It was an invention ascribed to /Eolus 
himself, from whom this sect is denominated; and who, 
in honour of their founder’s memory, have to this day 
preserved great numbers of those barrels, whereof they 
fix one in each of their temples, first beating out the 
top; into this barrel, upon solemn days, the priest enters, 
where, having before duly prepared himself by the 
methods already described, a secret funnel is also con- 
veyed from his posteriors to the bottom of the barrel, 
which admits new supplies of inspiration, from a north- 
ern chink or cranny. Whereupon, you behold him swell 
immediately to the shape and size of his vessel. In this 
posture he disembogues whole tempests upon his au- 
ditory, as the spirit from beneath gives him utterance, 


1 An author who writ De Artibus perditis, &c., of arts lost, 
and of arts invented.—Oric. Nors. 
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which, issuing ex adytis, and penetralibus, is not per- 
formed without much pain and gripings. And the wind, 
in breaking forth, deals with his face* as it does with 
that of the sea, first blackening, then wrinkling, and 
at last bursting it into a foam. It is in this guise the 
sacred olist delivers his oracular belches to his panting 
disciples; of whom, some are greedily gaping after 
the sanctified breath, others are all the while hymning 
out the praises of the winds; and, gently wafted to 
and fro by their own humming, do thus represent the 
soft breezes of their deities appeased. 

It is from this custom of the priests, that some 

authors maintain these Molists to have been very ancient 
in the world. Because, the delivery of their mysteries, 
which I have just now mentioned, appears exactly the 
same with that of other ancient oracles, whose inspira- 
tions were owing to certain subterraneous effluviums of 
wind, delivered with the same pain to the priest, and 
much about the same influence on the people.” 
And, to strengthen this profound conjecture, it is farther 
insisted, that this custom of female priests * is kept up 
still in certain refined colleges of our modern Molists, 
who are agreed to receive their inspiration, derived 
through the receptacle aforesaid, like their ancestors, 
the Sybils. 

And whereas the mind of a man, when he gives the 
spur and bridle to his thoughts, doth never stop, but 
naturally saliies out into both extremes, of high and 
low, of good and cvil; his first flight of fancy commonly 
transports him to ideas of what is most perfect, finished, 

1This is an exact description of the changes made in the 


face by enthusiastic preachers.—Oric. Norn. 


2'The oracles delivered by the Pythoness and other priest- 
esses of Apollo.—Scorzr. 


° Quakers, who suffer their women to preach and pray.— 
Oric. Nore. 
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and exalted; till, having soared out of his own reach 
and sight, not well perceiving how near the frontiers 
of height and depth border upon each other; with the 
same course and wing, he falls down plumb into the 
lowest bottom of things, like one who travels the east 
into the west, or like a straight line drawn by its own 
length into a circle. Whether a tincture of malice in 
our natures makes us fond of furnishing every bright 
‘dea with its reverse; or whether reason, reflecting upon 
she sum of things, can, like the sun, serve only to en- 
lighten one-half of the globe, leaving the other half 
by necessity under shade and darkness; or, whether 
fancy, flying up to the imagination of what is highest 
and best, becomes overshot, and spent, and weary, and 
suddenly falls, like a dead bird of paradise, to the 
ground; or whether, after all these metaphysical con- 
jectures, I have not entirely missed the true reason; the 
proposition, however, which has stood me in so much 
circumstance, is altogether true; that, as the most un- 
civilized parts of mankind have some way or other 
climbed up into the conception of a God, or Supreme 
Power, so they have seldom forgot to provide their 
fears with certain ghastly notions, which, instead of 
better, have served them pretty tolerably for a devil. 
And this proceeding seems to be natural enough; for 
it is with men, whose imaginations are lifted up very 
high, after the same rate as with those whose bodies 
are so; that, as they are delighted with the advantage 
of a nearer contemplation upwards, so they are equally 
terrified with the dismal prospect of a precipice below. 
Thus, in the choice of a devil, it hath been the usual 
method of mankind, to single out some being, either in 


1It was an ancient belief that birds of paradise had no 
feet, but always continued on the wing until their death.— 
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act or in vision, which was in most antipathy to the 
god they had framed. Thus also the sect of Molists 
possessed themselves with a dread, and horror, and 
hatred of two malignant natures, betwixt whom, and 
the deities they adored, perpetual enmity was estab- 
lished. The first of these was the chameleon,! sworn 
foe to inspiration, who in scorn devoured large influences 
of their god, without refunding the smallest blast by 
eructation. The other was a huge terrible monster, 
called Moulinavent, who, with four strong arms, waged 
eternal battle with all their divinities, dexterously turning 
to avoid their blows, and repay them with interest. 

Thus furnished, and set out with gods, as well as 
devils, was the renowned sect of Molists, which makes 
at this day so illustrious a figure in the world, and 
whereof that polite nation of Laplanders are, beyond 
all doubt, a most authentic branch; of whom I therefore 
cannot, without injustice, here omit to make honourable 
mention, since they appear to be so closely allied in 
point of interest, as well as inclinations, with their 
brother Holists among us, as not only to buy their 
winds by wholesale from the same merchants, but also 
to retail them after the same rate and method, and to 
customers much alike. 

Now, whether this system here delivered was wholly 
compiled by Jack; or, as some writers believe, rather 
copied from the original at Delphos, with certain addi- 
tions and emendations, suited to the times and circum- 
stances; I shall not absolutely determine. This I may 
affirm, that Jack gave it at least a new turn, and formed 
it into the same dress and model as it lies deduced by me. 

I have long sought after this opportunity of doing 

1The author seems to mean latitudinarians, persons too 


indifferent to religion, either to object to, or to receive with 
interest, any modification of its doctrines—Scorr. 
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justice to a society of men for whom I have a peculiar 
honour; and whose opinions, as well as practices, have 
been extremely misrepresented and traduced by the 
malice or ignorance of their adversaries. For I think it 
one of the greatest and best of human actions, to remove 
prejudices, and place things in their truest and fairest 
light; which I therefore boldly undertake, without any 
regards of my own, beside the conscience, the honour, 
and the thanks. 


Sect. IX. 


A DIGRESSION CONCERNING THE ORIGINAL, THE USE, AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF MADNESS, IN A COMMONWEALTH 


I ruin« it therefore manifest, from what I have here 
advanced, that the main point of skill and address is, 
to furnish employment for this redundancy of vapour, 
and prudently to adjust the season of it; by which means, 
it may certainly become of cardinal and catholic emolu- 
ment, in a commonwealth. Thus one man, choosing a 
proper juncture, leaps into a gulf, from whence proceeds 
a hero, and is called the saver of his country; another 
achieves the same enterprise, but, unluckily timing it, 
has left the brand of madness fixed as a reproach upon 
his memory; upon so nice a distinction, are we taught 
to repeat the name of Curtius with reverence and love, 
that of Empedocles with hatred and contempt. Thus 
also it is usually conceived, that the elder Brutus only 
personated the fool and madman for the good of the 
public; but this was nothing else than a redundancy of 
the same vapour long misapplied, called by the Latins, 
ingenium par negotiis;* or, (to translate it as nearly as 


1 Tacit. 
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I can) a sort of phrenzy, never in its right element, till 
you take it up in the business of the state. 

Upon all which, and many other reasons of equal 
weight, though not equally curious, I do here gladly 
embrace an opportunity I have long sought for, of 
recommending it as a very noble undertaking to Sir 
Edward Seymour, Sir Christopher Musgrave, Sir John 
Bowls, John How, Esq., and other patriots concerned 
that they would move for leave to bring in a bill for 
appointing commissioners to inspect into Bedlam, and 
the parts adjacent; who shall be empowered to send for 
persons, papers, and records, to examine into the merits 
and qualifications of every student and professor, to 
observe with utmost exactness their several dispositions 
and behaviour, by which means, duly distinguishing and 
adapting their talents, they might produce admirable 
instruments for the several offices in a state, * * * * *, 
civil, and military, proceeding in such methods as I shall 
here humbly propose. And I hope the gentle reader 
will give some allowance to my great solicitudes in this 
important affair, upon account of the high esteem I have 
borne that honourable society, whereof I had some tim, 
the happiness to be an unworthy member. 

Is any student tearing his straw in piece-meal, swear 
ing and blaspheming, biting his grate, foaming at the 
mouth, and emptying his . . . in the spectators’ faces? 
Let the right worshipful the commissioners of inspection 
give him a regiment of dragoons, and send him into 
Flanders among the rest. Is another eternally talking, 
sputtering, gaping, bawling in a sound without period 
or article? What wonderful talents are here mislaid! 
Let him be furnished immediately with a green bag 
and papers, and threepence in his pocket,’ and away 
with him to Westminster-Hall. You will find a third 


1 A lawyer’s coach-hire——Oric. Nore. 
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gravely taking the dimensions of his kennel, a person 
of foresight and insight, though kept quite in the dark; 
for why, like Moses, ecce cornuta* erat ejus facies. He 
walks duly in one pace, entreats your penny with due 
gravity and ceremony, talks much of hard times, and 
taxes, and the whore of Babylon, bars up the wooden 
window of his cell constantly at eight o’clock, dreams 
of fire, and shoplifters, and court-customers, and privi- 
leged places. Now, what a figure would all these ac- 
quirements amount to, if the owner were sent into the 
city among his brethren! Behold a fourth, in much and 
deep conversation with himself, biting his thumbs at 
proper junctures, his countenance checkered with busi- 
ness and design, sometimes walking very fast, with his 
eyes nailed to a paper that he holds in his hands; a 
great saver of time, somewhat thick of hearing, very 
short of sight, but more of memory; a man ever in haste, 
a great hatcher and breeder of business, and excellent 
at the famous art of whispering nothing; a huge idolator 
of monosyllables and procrastination, so ready to give 
his word to everybody, that he never keeps it; one that 
has forgot the common meaning of words, but an admir- 
able retainer of the sound; extremely subject to the 
looseness, for his occasions are perpetually calling him 
away. If you approach his grate in his familiar intervals; 
“Sir,” says he, “give me a penny, and I’ll sing you a 
song; but give me the penny first,’ (hence comes the 
common saying, and commoner practice, of parting with 
money for a song). What a complete system of court 
skill is here described in every branch of it, and all 
utterly lost with wrong application! Accost the hole of 
another kennel, first stopping your nose, you will behold 

1Cornutus is either horned or shining, and by this term 
Moses is described in the vulgar Latin of the Bible.—Onie. 
Nore. 
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a surly, gloomy, nasty, slovenly mortal. . . . The student 
of this apartment is very sparing of his words, but 
somewhat over-liberal of his breath. He holds his hand 
out ready to receive your penny, and immediately upon 
receipt withdraws to his former occupations. Now, is it 
not amazing to think, the society of Warwick-lane should 
have no more concern for the recovery of so useful a 
member; who, if one may judge from these appearances, 
would become the greatest ornament to that illustrious 
body? Another student struts up fiercely to your teeth, 
puffing with his lips, half squeezing out his eyes, and 
very graciously holds you out his hand to kiss. The 
keeper desires you not to be afraid of this professor, for 
he will do you no hurt; to him alone is allowed the lib- 
erty of the anti-chamber, and the orator of the place 
gives you to understand, that this solemn person is a 
tailor run mad with pride. This considerable student is 
adorned with many other qualities, upon which at 
present I shall not farther enlarge. . . . Hark in your 
ear’ . . . I am strangely mistaken, if all his address, 
his motions, and his airs, would not then be very natural, 
and in their proper element. 

I shall not descend so minutely, as to insist upon the 
vast number of beaux, fiddlers, poets, and politicians, 
that the world might recover by such a reformation; 
but what is more material, beside the clear gain redound- 
ing to the commonwealth, by so large an acquisition of 
persons to employ, whose talents and acquirements, if 
I may be so bold as to affirm it, are now buried, or at 
least misapplied ; it would be a mighty advantage accru- 
ing to the public from this inquiry, that all these would 
very much excel, and arrive at great perfection in their 

1I cannot conjecture what the author means here, or how 


this chasm should be filled, though it is capable of more than 
one interpretation—Onrie. Nore. 
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several kinds; which, I think, is manifest from what I 
have already shewn, and shall enforce by this one plain 
instance, that even I myself, the author of these momen- 
tous truths, am a person, whose imaginations are hard- 
mouthed, and exceedingly disposed to run away with 
his reason, which I have observed, from long experience, 
to be a very light rider, and easily shook off; upon which 
account, my friends will never trust me alone, without 
a solemn promise to vent my speculations in this, or the 
like manner, for the universal benefit of human kind; 
which perhaps the gentle, courteous, and candid reader, : 
brimful of that modern charity and tenderness usually 
annexed to his office, will be very hardly persuaded to 
believe. 


Sect. XI 
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Arter so wide a compass as I have wandered, I do now 
gladly overtake, and close in with my subject, and shall 
henceforth hold on with it an even pace to the end of my 
journey, except some beautiful prospect appears within 
sight of my way, whereof though at present I have 
neither warning nor expectation, yet upon such an 
accident, come when it will, I shall beg my reader’s 
favour and company, allowing me to conduct him through 
it along with myself. For in writing it is as in travelling: 
if a man is in haste to be at home, (which I acknowledge 
to be none of my case, having never so little business as 
when I am there,) and his horse be tired with long 
riding and ill ways, or be naturally a jade, I advise him 
clearly to make the straightest and the commonest road, 
be it ever so dirty; but then surely we must own such 
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a man to be a scurvy companion at best; he spatters 
himself and his fellow-travellers at every step: all their 
thoughts, and wishes, and conversation, turn entirely 
upon the subject of their journey’s end; and at every 
splash, and plunge, and stumble they heartily wish one 
another at the devil. 

On the other side, when a traveller and his horse are 
in heart and plight; when his purse is full, and the day 
before him; he takes the road only where it is clean 
and convenient; entertains his company there as agree- 
ably as he can; but upon the first occasion, carries them 
along with him to every delightful scene in view, whether 
of art, of nature, or of both; and if they chance to 
refuse, out of stupidity or weariness, let them jog on by 
themselves and be d nd; he'll overtake them at 
the next town, at which arriving, he rides furiously 
through; the men, women, and children run out to gaze; 
a hundred * noisy curs run barking after him, of which, 
if he honours the boldest with a lash of his whip, it is 
rather out of sport than revenge; but should some sourer 
mongrel dare too near an approach, he receives a salute 
on the chaps by an accidental stroke from the courser’s 
heels, (nor is any ground lost by the blow,) which sends 
him yelping and limping home. 

I now proceed to sum up the singular adventures of 
my renowned Jack; the state of whose dispositions and 
fortunes the careful reader does, no doubt, most exactly 
remember, as I last parted with them in the conclusion 
of a former section. Therefore, his next care must be, 
from two of the foregoing, to extract a scheme of notions, 
that may best fit his understanding, for a true relish of 
what is to ensue. 

JACK had not only calculated the first revolution of 


1 By these are meant what the author calls the true critics — 
Orc. Nore. 
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his brain so prudently, as to give rise to that epidemic 
sect. of olists, but succeeding also into a new and 
strange variety of conceptions, the fruitfulness of his 
imagination led him into certain notions, which, although 
in appearance very unaccountable, were not without their 
mysteries and their meanings, nor wanted followers to 
countenance and improve them. I shall therefore be 
extremely careful and exact in recounting such material 
passages of this nature as I have been able to collect, 
either from undoubted tradition, or indefatigable 
reading; and shall describe them as graphically as it is 
possible, and as far as notions of that height and latitude 
can be brought within the compass of a pen. Nor do I at 
all question, but they will furnish plenty of noble matter 
for such, whose converting imaginations dispose them 
to reduce all things into types; who can make shadows, 
no thanks to the sun, and then mould them into sub- 
stances, no thanks to philosophy; whose peculiar talent: 
lies in fixing tropes and allegories to the letter, and 
- refining what is literal into figure and mystery. 
JACK had provided a fair copy of his father’s will, 
engrossed in form upon a large skin of parchment; and, 
resolving to act the part of a most dutiful son, he 
became the fondest creature of it imaginable. For 
although, as I have often told the reader, it consisted 
wholly in certain plain, easy directions, about the man: 
agement and wearing their coats, with legacies and 
penalties in case of obedience or neglect, yet he began 
to entertain a fancy that the matter was deeper and 
darker, and therefore must needs have a great deal more 
of mystery at the bottom. “Gentlemen,” said he, “I will 
prove this very skin of parchment to be meat, drink, 
and cloth, to be the philosopher’s stone, and the uni- 
versal medicine.’’ In coasequence of which raptures, 
he resolved to make use of it in the necessary, as well as 
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the most paltry occasions of life.1 He had a way of 
working it into any shape he pleased; so that it served 
him for a nightcap when he went to bed, and for an 
umbrella in rainy weather. He would lap a piece of it 
about a sore toe, or when he had fits, burn two inches 
under his nose; or if anything lay heavy on his stomach, 
scrape off, and swallow as much of the powder, as would 
lie on a silver-penny—they were all infallible remedies. 
With analogy to these refinements, his common talk and 
conversation ran wholly in the phrase of his will,” and he 
circumscribed the utmost of his eloquence within that 
compass, not daring to let slip a syllable without author- 
ity from thence. . . . Neither was it possible for the 
united rhetoric of mankind, to prevail with him to make 
himself clean again; because, having consulted the will 
upon this emergency, he met with a passage near the 
bottom (whether foisted in by the transcriber, is not 
known) which seemed to forbid it. 

He made it a part of his religion, never to say grace 
to his meat; * nor could all the world persuade him, as 
the common phrase is, to eat his victuals like a Christian. 

He bore a strange kind of appetite to snap-dragon,* 
and to the livid snuffs of a burning candle, which he 
would catch and swallow with an agility wonderful to 
conceive; and by this procedure, maintained a perpetual 


1The author here lashes those pretenders to purity, who 
place so much merit in using scripture phrases on all occasions. 
—Oric. Nore. 

2The Protestant dissenters use scripture phrases in their 
serious discourses and composures, more than the Church-of- 
England men; accordingly, Jack is introduced making his 
common talk and conversation to run wholly in the phrase of 
his WILL.—W. Worron. 

8 The slovenly way of receiving the sacrament among the 
fanatics—Oric. Nore. 

#1 cannot well find the author’s meaning here, unless it be 
the hot, untimely, blind zeal of enthusiasts.—Oric. Nors. 
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flame in his belly, which, issuing in a glowing steam 
from both his eyes, as well as his nostrils and his mouth, 
made his head appear in a dark night, like the skull of 
an ass, wherein a roguish boy had conveyed a farthing 
candle, to the terror of his Majesty’s liege subjects. 
Therefore, he made use of no other expedient to light 
himself home, but was wont to say, that a wise man 
was his own lanthorn. 

He would shut his eyes as he walked along the streets, 
and if he happened to bounce his head against a post, or 
fall into a kennel, (as he seldom missed either to do 
one or both,) he would tell the gibing prentices, who 
looked on, that he submitted with entire resignation, as 
to a trip, or a blow of fate, with whom he found, by 
long experience, how vain it was either to wrestle or to 
cuff, and whoever durst undertake to do either, would 
be sure to come off with a swinging fall, or a bloody 
nose. “It was ordained,” said he, “some few days 
before the creation, that my nose and this very post 
should have a rencounter, and, therefore, nature thought 
fit to send us both into the world in the same age, and 
to make us countrymen and fellow-citizens. Now, had 
my eyes been open, it is very likely the husiness might 
have been a great deal worse; for how many a con- 
founded slip is daily got by a man with all his foresight 
about him? Besides, the eyes of the understanding see 
best, when those of the senses are out of the way; and 
therefore, blind men are observed to tread their steps 
with much more caution, and conduct, and judgment, 
than those who rely with too much confidence upon the 
virtue of the visual nerve, which every little accident 
shakes out of order, and a drop, or a film, can wholly 
disconcert; like a lanthorn among a pack of roaring 
bullies when they scour the streets, exposing its owner 
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and itself to outward kicks and buffets, which both might 
have escaped, if the vanity of appearing would have 
suffered them to walk in the dark. But farther, if we 
examine the conduct of these boasted lights, it will prove 
yet a great deal worse than their fortune. ’Tis true, I 
ave broke my nose against this post, because fortune 
tither forgot, or did not think it convenient, to twitch 
ne by the elbow, and give me notice to avoid it. But, 
let not this encourage either the present age, or posterity, 
to trust their noses into the keeping of their eyes, which 
may prove the fairest way of losing them for good and 
all. For, O ye eyes, ye blind guides; miserable guardians 
are ye of our frail noses; ye, I say, who fasten upon 
the first precipice in view, and then tow our wretched 
willing bodies after you, to the very brink of destruction. 
But, alas! that brink is rotten, our feet slip, and we 
tumble down prone into a gulf, without one hospitable 
shrub in the way to break the fall—a fall, to which not 
any nose of mortal make is equal, except that of the 
giant Laurcalco, who was lord of the silver bridge. 
Most properly therefore, O eyes, and with great justice, 
may you be compared to those foolish lights, which 
conduct men through dirt and darkness, till they fall 
into a deep pit or a noisome bog.” 

This I have produced as a scantling of Jack’s great 
eloquence, and the force of his reasoning upon such 
abstruse matters. 

He was, besides, a person of great design and improve- 
ment in affairs of devotion, having introduced a new 
deity, who has since met with a vast number of wor- 
shippers, by some called Babel, by others Chaos; who 
had an ancient temple of Gothic structure upon Salisbury 
plain, famous for its shrine, and celebration by pilgrims. 

1 Vide Don Quixote.—Oric. Nore 
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When he had some roguish trick to play,) he would 
down with his knees, up with his eyes, and fall to 
prayers, though in the midst of the kennel. Then it 
was, that those who understood his pranks, would b« 
sure to get far enough out of his way, and whenevei 
curiosity attracted strangers to laugh, or to listen, he 
would, of a sudden, . . . all bespatter them with mud. 

In winter he went always loose and unbuttoned,’? and 
clad as thin as possible, to let in the ambient heat; and 
in summer lapped himself close and thick to keep it out. 

In all revolutions of government,’ he would make his 
court for the office of hangman general; and in the 
exercise of that dignity, wherein he was very dexterous, 
would make use of no other vizard,* than a long prayer. 

He had a tongue so musculous and subtile, that he 
could twist it up into his nose, and deliver a strange 
kind of speech from thence, He was also the first in 
these kingdoms, who began to improve the Spanish 
accomplishment of braying; and having large ears, 
perpetually exposed and erected, he carried his art to 
such perfection, that it was a point of great difficulty 
to distinguish, either by the view or the sound, between 
the original and the copy. 

He was troubled with a disease, reverse to that czlled 
the stinging of the tarantula; and would run dog-mad at 
the noise of music,’ especially a pair of bagpipes. But 


i The villainies and cruelties, committed by enthusiasts and 
fanatics among us, were all performed under the disguise of 
+eligion and long prayers.—Oric. Nore. 

2 They affect differences in habit and behaviour.—Onric. Nore. 

3 They are severe persecutors, and all in a form of cant and 


devotion—Oric. Nore. 
4 Cromwell and his confederates went, as they called it, to 


seek God, when they resolved to murder the king —Onric. Nore. 
_& This is to expose our dissenters’ aversion to instrumental 
music in churches—W. Worron. 
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he would cure himself again, by taking two or three turns 
in Westminster-hall, or Billingsgate, or in a boarding- 
school, or the Royal-Exchange, or a state coffee-house. 

He was a person that feared no colours, but mortally 
hated all, and, upon that account, bore a cruel aversion 
against painters; * insomuch, that, in his paroxysms, as 
he walked the streets, he would have his pockets loaden 
with stones to pelt at the signs. 

Having, from this manner of living, frequent occasion 
to wash himself, he would often leap over head and ears 
into the water,” though it were in the midst of the winter, 
but was always observed to come out again much dirtier, 
if possible, than he went in. 

He was the first that ever found out the secret of con- 
triving a soporiferous medicine to be conveyed in at the 
ears; * it was a compound of sulphur and balm of Gilead, 
with a little pilgrim’s salve. 

He wore a large plaster of artificial caustics on his 
stomach, with the fervour of which, he could set himself 
.2-groaning, like the famous board upon application of a 
red-hot iron. 

He would stand in the turning of a street, and, calling 
to those who passed by, would cry to one, “Worthy sir, 
do me the honour of a good slap in the chaps.” * To 
another, “Honest friend, pray favour me with a hand- 


1They quarrel at the most innocent decency and orna- 
ment, and defaced the statues and paintings in all the churches 
in England.—Onic. Nore. 

* Baptism by immersion—Termpre Scorr. 

8 Fanatic preaching, composed either of hell and damnation, 
or a fulsome description of the joys of heaven; both in such 
a dirty, nauseous style, as to be well resembled to pugrim’s 
salve.—Onic. Nore. 

4The fanatics have always had a way of affecting to run 
into persecution, and count vast merit upon every little hard- 
ship they suffer—Onic. Nore. 
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some kick . . .;” “Madam, shall I entreat a small box 
on the ear from your ladyship’s fair hands?” “Noble 
captain, lend a reasonable thwack, for the love of God, 
with that cane of yours over these poor shoulders.” And 
when he had, by such earnest solicitations, made a shift 
to procure a basting sufficient to swell up his fancy and 
his sides, he would return home extremely comforted, 
and full of terrible accounts of what he had undergone 
for the public good. “Observe this stroke,” (said he, 
shewing his bare shoulders,) “a plaguy janissary gave 
it me this very morning at seven o’clock, as, with much 
ado, I was driving off the great Turk. Neighbours, mind, 
this broken head deserves a plaster; had poor Jack 
been tender of his noddle, you would have seen the Pope 
and the French king, long before this time of day, among 
your wives and your warehouses. Dear Christians, the 
great Mogul was come as far as Whitechapel, and you 
may thank these poor sides, that he hath not (God bless 
us!) already swallowed up man, woman, and child.” 
It was highly worth observing the singular effects of 
that aversion, or antipathy, which Jack and his brother 
Peter seemed, even to an affectation, to bear toward each 
uther. Peter had lately done some rogueries, that forced 
‘him to abscond; and he seldom ventured to stir out before 
‘night, for fear of bailiffs. Their lodgings were at the two 
most distant parts of the town from each other; and 
whenever their occasions or humours called them abroad, 
they would make choice of the oddest unlikely times, 
-and most uncouth rounds, they could invent, that they 
-might be sure to avoid one another: yet, after all this, 
‘it was their perpetual fortune to meet. The reason of 
‘which is easy enough to apprehend; for, the phrenzy 
and the spleen of both having the same foundation, w_ 
1may look upon them as two pair of compasses, equally 
‘extended, and the fixed foot of each remaining in the 








} 
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same centre; which, though moving contrary ways at 
first, will be sure to encounter somewhere or other in 
the circumference. Besides, it was among the great 
misfortunes of Jack, to bear a huge personal resemblance 
with his brother Peter. Their humour and dispositions 
were not only the same, but there was a close analogy 
in their shape and size, and their mien. Insomuch, that 
nothing was more frequent than for a bailiff to seize 
Jack by the shoulder, and cry, “Mr. Peter, you are the 
king’s prisoner.”’ Or, at other times, for one of Peter’s 
nearest friends to accost Jack with open arms, “Dear 
Peter, I am glad to see thee, pray send me one of your 
best medicines for the worms.” This, we may suppose, 
was a mortifying return of those pains and proceedings 
Jack had laboured in so long; and finding how directly 
opposite all his endeavours had answered to the sole end 
and intention, which he had proposed to himself, how 
could it avoid having terrible effects upon a head and 
heart so furnished as his? However, the poor remainders 
of his coat bore all the punishment; the orient sun never 
entered upon his diurnal progress, without missing a 
piece of it. He hired a tailor to stitch up the collar so 
close, that it was ready to choke him, and squeezed out 
his eyes at such a rate, as one could see nothing but the 
white. What little was left of the main substance of the 
coat, he rubbed every day for two hours against a rough- 
cast wall, in order to grind away the remnants of lace 
and embroidery, but at the same time went on with so 
much violence, that he proceeded a heathen philosopher. 
Yet, after all he could do of this kind, the success con- 
tinued still to disappoint his expectation. F or, as it is 
the nature of rags to bear a kind of mock resemblance 
to finery, there being a sort of fluttering appearance in 
both, which is not to be distinguished at a distance, in 
the dark, or by short-sighted eyes, so; in those junctures, 
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it fared with Jack and his tatters, that they offered to 
the first view a ridiculous flaunting; which, assisting the 
resemblance in person and air, thwarted all his projects 
of separation, and left so near a similitude between 
them, as frequently deceived the very disciples and fol- 
lowers of both. 


* * * % x * * * 
oe x x * % % * * 
*% ” a EA a - Desunt non- 
% * a a ie 2 nulla. 
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x * % ¥ % x * * 


The old Sclavonian proverb said well, that it is with 
men as with asses; whoever would keep them fast, must 
find a very good hold at their ears. Yet I think we may 
affirm, that it hath been verified by repeated experience, 
that, 


Effugiet tamen hee sceleratus vincula Proteus. 


It is good, therefore, to read the maxims of our ances- 
tors, with great allowances to times and persons; for 
if we look into primitive records, we shall find, that no 
revolutions have been so great, or so frequent, as those 
of human ears. In former days, there was a curious 
invention to catch and keep them; which, I think, we 
may justly reckon among the artes perdite ; and how 
can it be otherwise, when, in the latter centuries, the 
very species is not only diminished to a very lamentable 
degree, but the poor remainder is also degenerated so 
far as to mock our skilfullest tenure? For, if the only 
slitting of one ear in a stag has been found sufficient 
to propagate the defect through a whole forest, why 
should we wonder at the greatest consequences, from so 
many loppings and mutilations, to which the ears of 
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our fathers, and our own, have been of late so much 
exposed? ’Tis true, indeed, that while this island of 
ours was under the dominion of grace, many endeavours 
were made to improve the growth of ears once more 
among us. The proportion of largeness was not only 
looked upon as an ornament of the outward man, but as 
a type of grace in the inward. . . .; others, who stood 
candidates for benevolence, found there a plentiful 
choice, and were sure to fix upon such as discovered the 
largest ears, that the breed might not dwindle between 
them. Lastly, the devouter sisters, who looked upon all 
extraordinary dilatations of that member as protrusions 
of zeal, or spiritual excrescencies, were sure to honour 
every head they sat upon, as if they had been marks 
of grace; but especially that of the preacher, whose ears 
were usually of the prime magnitude; which upon that 
account, he was very frequent and exact in exposing with 
all advantages to the people: in his rhetorical paroxysms 
turning sometimes to hold forth the one, and sometimes 
to hold forth the other; from which custom, the whole 
operation of preaching is to this very day, among their 
professors, styled by the phrase of holding forth. 

Such was the progress of the saints for advancing the 
size of that member; and it is thought the success would 
have been every way answerable, if, in process of time, 
a cruel king had not arisen,’ who raised a bloody perse- 
cution against all ears above a certain standard; upon 
which, some were glad to hide their flourishing sprouts 
in a black border, others crept wholly under a periwig; 
some were slit, others cropped, and a great number sliced 
off to the stumps. But of this more hereafter in my 


1This was King Charles the Second, who, at his restoration, 


turned out all the dissenting teachers that would not conform. 
—Oric. Nore. 
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general “History of Ears,” which I design very speedily 
to bestow upon the public. 

From this brief survey of the falling state of ears in 
the last age, and the small care had to advance their 
ancient growth in the present, it is manifest, how little 
reason we can have to rely upon a hold so short, so 
weak, and so slippery; and that whoever desires to catch 
mankind fast, must have recourse to some other methods. 
Now, he that will examine human nature with circum- 
spection enough, may discover several handles, whereof 
the six 1 senses afford one a-piece, beside a great number 
that are screwed to the passions, and some few rivetted 
to the intellect. Among these last, curiosity is one, and, 
of all others, affords the firmest grasp; curiosity, that 
spur in the side, that bridle in the mouth, that ring in 
the nose, of a lazy and impatient and a grunting reader. 
By this handle it is, that an author should seize upon 
his readers; which as soon as he has once compassed, all 
resistance and struggling are in vain, and they become 
his prisoners as close as he pleases, till weariness or 
dulness force him to let go his gripe. 

And therefore, I, the author of this miraculous treatise, 
having hitherto, beyond expectation, maintained, by the 
aforesaid handle, a firm hold upon my gentle readers, 
it is with great reluctance, that I am at length compelled 
to remit my grasp, leaving them, in the perusal of what 
remains, to that natural oscitancy inherent in the tribe. 
I can only assure thee, courteous reader, for both our 
comforts, that my concern is altogether equal to thine, 
for my unhappiness in losing, or mislaying among my 
papers, the remaining part of these memoirs; which 
consisted of accidents, turns, and adventures, both new, 
agreeable, and surprising; and therefore calculated, in 
all due points, to the delicate taste of this our noble age. 
1 Including Scaliger’s.—Oric. Nore. 
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But, alas! with my utmost endeavours, I have been able 
only to retain a few of the heads. Under which, there 
was a full account, how Peter got a protection out of 
the King’s Bench; and of a reconcilement + between Jack 
and him, upon a design they had, in a certain rainy 
night, to trepan brother Martin into a spunging-house, 
and there strip him to the skin. How Martin, with much 
ado, shewed them both a fair pair of heels. How a new 
warrant came out against Peter; upon which, how Jack 
left him in the lurch, stole his protection, and made use 
of it himself. How Jack’s tatters came into fashion in 
court and city; how he got upon a great horse,” and eat 
custard.* But the particulars of all these, with several 
others, which have now slid out of my memory, are lost 
beyond all hopes of recovery. For which misfortune, 
leaving my readers to condole with each other, as far as 
they shall find it to agree with their several constitu- 
tions; but conjuring them by all the friendship that has 
passed between us, from the title-page to this, not to 
proceed so far as to injure their healths for an accident 
past remedy; I now go on to the ceremonial part of an 

1In the reign of King James the Second, the Presbyterians, 
by the king’s invitation, joined with the Papists, against the 
Church of England, and addressed him for repeal of the penal 
laws and test. The king, by his dispensing power, gave liberty 
of conscience, which both Papists and Presbyterians made use 
of; but, upon the Revolution, the Papists being down of 
course, the Presbyterians freely continued their assemblies, 
by virtue of King James’s indulgence, before they had a tolera- 
tion by law. This I believe the author means by Jack’s 


stealing Peter’s protection, and making use of it himself.— 
Oric. Nore. 


* Sir Humphrey Edwin, a Presbyterian, was some years ago 
lord-mayor of London, and had the insolence to go in his for- 
malities to a conventicle, with the ensigns of his office.— 
Oric. Nore. 


3Custard is a famous dish at a lord-mayor’s feast.— 
Oric. Nore. 
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accomplished writer, and therefore, by a courtly modern, 
least of all others to be omitted. 


Tue Conc.Lusion 


Gorne too long, is a cause of abortion, as effectual, 
though not so frequent, as going too short; and holds 
true especially in the labours of the brain. Well fare 
the heart of that noble Jesuit,t who first adventured to 
confess in print, that books must be suited to their several 
seasons, like dress, and diet, and diversions; and better 
_ fare our noble nation, for refining upon this among other 
French modes. I am living fast to see the time, when a 
book that misses its tide, shall be neglected, as the 
moon by day, or like mackerel a week after the season. 
No man has more nicely observed our climate, than the 
bookseller who bought the copy of this work. He knows 
to a tittle what subjects will best go off in a dry year, 
and which it is proper to expose foremost, when the 
weather-glass is fallen to much rain. When he had seen 
this treatise, and consulted his almanack upon it, hc 
gave me to understand, that he had manifestly con- 
sidered the two principal things, which were, the bulk 
and the subject; and found it would never take but after 
a long vacation, and then only in case it should happen 
to be a hard year for turnips. Upon which I desired to 
know, considering my urgent necessities, what he thought 
might be acceptable this month. He looked westward, 
and said, “I doubt we shall have a fit of bad weather. 
However, if you could prepare some pretty little banter, 
(but not in verse,) or a small treatise upon the , 
it would run like wildfire. But, if it hold up, I have 
already hired an author to write something against Dr. 
Bentley, which, I am sure, will turn to account.” 





_1Pére d’Orleans.—Oric. Nore. 
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At length we agreed upon this expedient; that when 
a customer comes for one of these, and desires in confi- 
dence to know the author, he will tell him very privately, 
as a friend, naming whichever of the wits shall happen 
to be that week in vogue; and if Durfey’s last play 
should be in course, I would as lieve he may be the 
person as Congreve. This I mention, because I am 
wonderfully well acquainted with the present relish of 
courteous readers; and have often observed, with singular 
pleasure, that a fly, driven from a honey-pot, will imme- 
diately, with very good appetite, alight, and finish his 
meal on an excrement. 

I have one word to say upon the subject of profound 
writers, who are grown very numerous of late; and I 
know very well, the judicious world is resolved to list 
me in that number. I conceive therefore, as to the 
business of being profound, that it is with writers as 
with wells—a person with good eyes may see to the 
bottom of the deepest, provided any water be there, and, 
that often, when there is nothing in the world at the 
bottom, besides dryness and dirt, though it be but a 
yard and half under-ground, it shall pass, however, for 
wondrous deep, upon no wiser a reason, than because 
it is wondrous dark. 

I am now trying an experiment very frequent among 
modern authors; which is to write upon nothing; when 
the subject is utterly exhausted, to let the pen still move 
on; by some called the ghost of wit, delighting to walk 
after the death of its body. And to say the truth, there 
seems to be no part of knowledge in fewer hands, than 
that of discerning when to have done. By the time that 
an author has writ out a book, he and his readers are 
become old acquaintants, and grow very loth to part; 
so that I have sometimes known it to be in writing, as 
in visiting, where the ceremony of taking leave has 
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employed more time than the whole conversation before. 
The conclusion of a treatise resembles the conclusion of 
human life, which has sometimes been compared to the 
end of a feast; where few are satisfied to depart, ut 
plenus vite conviva. For men will sit down after the 
fullest meal, though it be only to doze, or to sleep out 
the rest of the day. But, in this latter, I differ extremely 
from other writers, and shall be too proud, if, by all my 
labours, I can have anyways contributed to the repose 
of mankind, in times * so turbulent and unquiet as these. 
Neither do I think such an employment so very alien 
from the office of a wit as some would suppose. For, 
among a very polite nation” in Greece, there were the 
same temples built and consecrated, to Sleep and the 
Muses, between which two deities they believed the 
strictest friendship was established. 

I have one concluding favour to request of my reader; 
that he will not expect to be equally diverted and 
informed by every line or every page of this discourse; 
but give some allowance to the author’s spleen, and 
short fits or intervals of dulness, as well as his own; 
and lay it seriously to his conscience, whether, if he were 
walking the streets in dirty weather, or a rainy day, 
he would allow it fair dealing, in folks at their ease 
from a window to critick his gait, and ridicule his dress 
at such a juncture. 

In my disposure of employments of the brain, I have 
thought fit to make invention the master, and to give 
method and reason the office of its lackeys. The cause 
of this distribution was, from observing it my peculiar 
case, to be often under a temptation of being witty upon 
occasions, where I could be neither wise, nor sound, 
nor anything to the matter in hand. And I am too much 


1 This was writ before the peace of Ryswick.—Oric. Nore. 
2 Trezenii. Pausan. lib, 2.—Oric. Nore. 
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a servant of the modern way, to neglect any such oppor- 
tunities, whatever pains or improprieties I may be at, 
to introduce them. For I have observed, that, from a 
laborious collection of seven hundred and thirty-eight 
flowers, and shining hints of the best modern authors, 
digested with great reading into my book of common- 
places, I have not been able, after five years, to draw, 
hook, or force, into common conversation, any more than 
a dozen. Of which dozen, the one moiety failed of 
success, by being dropped among unsuitable company; 
and the other cost me so many strains, and traps, and 
ambages to introduce, that I at length resolved to give 
it over. Now, this disappointment (to discover a secret) 
I must own, gave me the first hint of setting up for an 
author; and I have since found, among some particular 
friends, that it is become a very general complaint, and 
has produced the same effects upon many others. For I 
have remarked many a towardly word to be wholly 
neglected or despised in discourse, which has passed 
very smoothly, with some consideration and esteem, 
after its preferment and sanction in print. But now, 
since, by the liberty and encouragement of the press, I 
am grown absolute master of the occasions and oppor- 
tunities to expose the talents I have acquired, I already 
discover, that the issues of my observanda begin to grow 
too large for the receipts. Therefore, I shall here pause 
a while, till I find, by feeling the world’s pulse and 


my own, that it will be of absolute necessity for us 
both, to resume my pen. 


A FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE 
FOUGHT LAST FRIDAY, BETWEEN THE 
ANCIENT AND THE MODERN BOOKS 
IN ST. JAMES’S LIBRARY 4 


WHoeEVER examines, with due circumspection, into the 
Annual Records of Time,’ will find it remarked, that 
war is the child of pride, and pride the daughter of 
riches. The former of which assertions may be soon 
granted, but one cannot so easily subscribe to the latter; 
for pride is nearly related to beggary and want, either 
by father or mother, and sometimes by both: and, to 
speak naturally, it very seldom happens among men to 
fall out when all have enough; invasions usually travel- 
ling from north to south, that is to say, from poverty 
to plenty. The most ancient and natural grounds of 
quarrels, are lust and avarice; which, though we may 
allow to be brethren, or collateral branches of pride, 
are certainly the issues of want. For, to speak in the 
phrase of writers upon politics, we may observe in the 
Republic of Dogs, (which, in its original, seems to be 
an institution of the many) that the whole state is ever 
in the profoundest peace after a full meal; and that civil 
broils arise among them when it happens for one great. 
bone to be seized on by some leading dog, who either 


1 Notes from the fifth and other early editions are marked 
“Orig. Nore.” 

2Riches produceth pride; pride is war’s ground, &c. Vide 
Ephem. de Mary Clarke; opt. edit. [Oric. Nors.] The ref- 
erence is to Vincent Wing’s sheet almanack “printed by Mary 
Clark for the Company of Stationers.”—W. Spencer Jacxson. 
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divides it among the few, and then it falls to an oli- 
garchy, or keeps it to himself, and then it runs up to a 
tyranny. The same reasoning also holds place among 
them in those dissensions we behold upon a turgescency 
in any of their females. For the right of possession 
lying in common (it being impossible to establish a 
property in so delicate a case) jealousies and suspicions 
do so abound, that the whole commonwealth of that street 
is reduced to a manifest state of war, of every citizen 
against every citizen, till some one, of more courage, 
conduct, or fortune than the rest, seizes and enjoys the 
prize; upon which naturally arises plenty of heart- 
burning, and envy, and snarling against the happy dog. 
Again, if we look upon any of those republics engaged in 
a foreign war, either of invasion or defence, we shall 
find the same reasoning will serve as to the grounds 
and occasions of each, and that poverty or want, in 
some degree or other, (whether real or in opinion, which 
makes no alteration in the case) has a great share, as 
well as pride, on the part of the aggressor. 

Now, whoever will please to take this scheme, and 
either reduce or adapt it to an intellectual state, or 
commonwealth of learning, will soon discover the first 
ground of disagreement between the two great parties 
at this time in arms, and may form just conclusions 
upon the merits of either cause. But the issue or events 
of this war are not so easy to conjecture at; for the 
present quarrel is so inflamed by the warm heads of 
either faction, and the pretensions somewhere or other 
so exorbitant, as not to admit the least overtures of 
accommodation. This quarrel first began (as I have 
heard it affirmed by an old dweller in that neighbour- 
hood) about a small spot of ground, lying and being 
upon one of the two tops of the hill Parnassus; the 
highest and largest of which had, it seems, been time 
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out of mind in quiet possession of certain tenants, called 
the Ancients, and the other was held by the Moderns. 
But these, disliking their present station, sent certain 
ambassadors to the Ancients, complaining of a great 
nuisance; how the height of that part of Parnassus quite 
spoiled the prospect of theirs, especially towards the 
east;* and therefore, to avoid a war, offered them the 
choice of this alternative—either that the Ancients would 
remove themselves and their effects down to the lower 
summity, which the Moderns would graciously surrender 
to them, and advance in their place; or else the said 
Ancients will give leave to the Moderns to come with 
shovels and mattocks, and level the said hill as low as 
they shall think it convenient. To which the Ancients 
made answer, how little they expected such a message 
as this from a colony whom they had admitted, out of 
their own free grace, to so near a neighbourhood. That, . 
as to their own seat, they were aborigines of it, and 
therefore, to talk with them of a removal or surrender, 
was a language they did not understand. That if the 
height of the hill on their side shortened the prospect 
of the Moderns, it was a disadvantage they could not 
help; but desired them to consider, whether that injury 
(if it be any) were not largely recompensed by the 
shade and shelter it afforded them. That as to the level- 
ling or digging down, it was either folly or ignorance 
to propose it, if they did, or did not know, how that 
side of the hill was an entire rock, which would break \ 
their tools and hearts, without any damage to itself. 
That they would therefore advise the Moderns rather to, 


1Sir William Temple affects to trace the progress of arts 
and sciences from east to west. Thus the moderns had only 
such knowledge of the learning of Chaldea and Egypt as 
was conveyed to them through the medium of Grecian and 


Roman writers.—Scort. 
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raise their own side of the hill, than dream of pulling 
down that of the Ancients; to the former of which they 
would not only give licence, but also largely contribute. 
All this was rejected by the Moderns with much indigna- 
tion, who still insisted upon one of the two expedients; 
and so this difference broke out into a long and obstinate 
war, maintained on the one part by resolution, and by 
the courage of certain leaders and allies; but on the 
other, by the greatness of their number, upon all defeats 
affording continual recruits.’ fn this quarrel whole rivu- 
lets of ink have been exhausted, and the virulence of 
both parties enormously augmented.) Now, it must here 
be understood, that ink is the great missive weapon in 
all battles of the learned, which, conveyed through a 
sort of engine called a quill, infinite numbers of these 
are darted at the enemy, by the valiant on each side, 
with equal skill and violence, as if it were an engage- 
ment of porcupines. \ This malignant liquor was com- 
pounded, by the engineer who invented it, of two ingre- 
dients, which are gall and copperas; by its bitterness 
and venom to suit, in some degree, as well as to foment, 
the genius of the combatants.) And as the Grecians, after 
an engagement, when they could not agree about the 
victory, were wont to set up trophies on both sides, the 
beaten party being content to be at the same expense, 
to keep itself in countenance; (a laudable and ancient 
custom, happily revived of late, in the art of war;) so 
the learned, after a sharp and bloody dispute, do, on 
both sides, hang out their trophies too, whichever comes 
by the worst. These trophies have largely inscribed on 
them the merits of the cause, a full impartial account of 
such a battle, and how the victory fell clearly to the 
party that set them up. They are known to the world 
under several names; as disputes, arguments, rejoinders 
brief considerations, answers, replies, remarks, reflec- 
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tions, objections, confutations. For a very few days 
they are fixed up in all public places, either by them- 
selves or their representatives,! for passengers to gaze 
at; whence the chiefest and largest are removed to certain 
magazines they call libraries, there to remain in a quarter 
purposely assigned them, and thenceforth begin to be 
called Books of Controversy. Me 
In these books is wonderfully teiilled and Pont 
the spirit of each warrior, while he is alive; and after 
his death his soul transmigrates there to inform them. 
This at least is the more common opinion; but I believe 
(it is with libraries as with other cemeteries,) where some 
philosophers affirm, that a certain spirit, which they call . 
brutum hominis, hovers over the monument, till the body 
is corrupted and turns to dust or to worms, but then 
vanishes or dissolves: So, we may say, a restless spirit 
haunts over every book, till dust or worms have seized 
upon it, which to some may happen in a few days, but. 
to others later; and, therefore, books of controversy 
being, of all others, haunted by the most disorderly 
spirits, have always been confined in a separate lodge 
from the rest; and, for fear of a mutual violence against 
each other, it was thought prudent by our ancestors to 
bind them to the peace with strong iron chains. Of which 
invention the original occasion was this—When the works. 
of Scotus first came out, they were carried to a certain 
library and had lodgings appointed them; but this author 
was no sooner settled than he went to visit his master 
Aristotle; and there both concerted together to seize 
Plato by main force, and turn him out from his ancient. 
station among the aivines, where he had peaceably dwelt 
near eight hundred years. The attempt succeeded, and 
the two usurpers have reigned ever since in his stead: 
but to maintain quiet for the future, it was decreed, that 
1 Their title-pages——Oric. Norz. 
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all polemics of the larger size should be held fast with 
a chain. 

By this expedient, the public peace of libraries might 
certainly have been preserved, if a new species of con- 
troversial books had not arose of late years, instinct 
with a more malignant spirit, from the war above men- 
tioned between the learned, about the higher summit of 
Parnassus. 

When these books were first admitted into the public 
libraries, I remember to have said, upon occasion, to 
several persons concerned, how I was sure they would 
create broils wherever they came, unless a world of 
eare were taken; and therefore I advised, that(t the cham- 
pions of each side) should be coupled together, or other- 
wise mixed, that, like the blending of contrary poisons, 
their malignity might be employed among themselves.\ 
And it seems I was neither an ill prophet, nor an ill 
counsellor; for it was nothing else but the neglect of 
this caution which gave occasion to(the terrible fight 
that happened on Friday last, between the ancient and 
modern books, in the King’s Library.) Now, because the 
talk of this battle is so fresh in everybody’s mouth, and 
the expectation of the town so great to be informed in 
the particulars, I, being possessed of all qualifications — 
requisite in an historian, and retained by neither party, 
have resolved to comply with the urgent importunity of \/ 
my friends, by writing down a full impartial account 


_ thereof. 


The guardian of the regal library,’ a person of great 
valour, but chiefly renowned for his humanity,’ had 


1 Bentley.— Ep. 

2The Honourable Mr. Boyle, in the preface to his edition 
of Phalaris, says he was refused a manuscript by the library 
keeper, pro solita humanitate sud.—Oric. Nore. [By humani- 
tate Boyle meant ironically politeness.—En.] 
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been a fierce champion for the Moderns; and, in an 
engagement upon Parnassus, had vowed, with his own 
hands, to knock down two of the Ancient chiefs,’ who 
guarded a small pass on the superior rock; but, endeav- 
ouring to climb up, was cruelly obstructed by his own 
unhappy weight, and tendency towards his centre, a 
quality to which those of the Modern party are extreme 
subject; for, being light-headed, they have, in specula- 
tion, a wonderful agility, and conceive nothing ‘too high 
for them to mount; but, in reducing to practice, discove 
a mighty pressure about their posteriors and their eae} 
Having thus failed in his design, the disappointed cham- 
pion bore a “cruel rancour to the Ancients, which he 
resolved to gratify, by shewing all marks of his favour 
to the books of their adversaries, and lodging them in 
the fairest apartments; when, at the same time, whatever 
book had the boldness to own itself for an advocate of 
the Ancients, was buried alive in some obscure corner, 
and threatened, upon the least displeasure, to be turned 
out of doors. Besides, it so happened, that about this 
time there was a strange confusion of place among all 
the books in the library; for which several reasons were 
assigned./ Some imputed it to a great heap of learned 
dust, which a perverse wind blew off from a shelf of 
Moderns, into the keeper’s eyes. Others affirmed he had 
a humour to pick the worms out of the schoolmen, and 
swallow them fresh and fasting; whereof some fell upon 
his spleen, and some climbed up into his head, to the 
great perturbation of both.) And lastly, others main- 
tained, that, by walking much in the dark about the 
library, he had quite lost the situation of it out of his 
head; and, therefore, in replacing his books, he was apt 
to mistake, and clap Des Cartes next to Aristotle; poor 


1 Bentley had proved Phalaris and sop were not true 
ancients.—Eb. 
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Plato had got between Hobbes and the Seven Wise 
Masters, and Virgil was hemmed in with Dryden on one 
side, and Withers on the other. 

Meanwhile those books that were advocates for the 
Moderns, chose out one from among them to make 4 
progress through the whole library, examine the number 
and strength of their party, and concert their affairs. 
This messenger performed all things very industriously, 
and brought back with him a list of their forces, in all 
fifty thousand, consisting ehiefly of light-horse, heavy- 
armed foot, and (mercenaries ;) whereof the foot were in 
general but sorrily armed, and worse clad; their horses 
large, but extremely out of case and heart; however, some 
few, by trading among the Ancients, had furnished them- 
selves tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, discord grew 
extremely high; hot words passed on both sides, and ill 
blood was plentifully bred. Here a solitary Ancient, 
squeezed up among a whole shelf of Moderns, offered 
fairly to dispute the case, and to prove by manifest 
reason, that the priority was due to them, from long 
possession; and in regard of their prudence, antiquity, 
and, above all, their great merits toward the Moderns. 
But these denied the premises, and seemed very much to 
wonder, how the Ancients could pretend to insist upon 
their antiquity, when it was so plain (if they went to 
that) that\|the Moderns were much the more ancient 1 
of the two.\| As for any obligations they owed to the 
Ancients, they renounced them all. “’Tis true;” said 
they, “we are informed, some few of our party have been 
so mean to borrow their subsistence from you; but the 
rest, infinitely the greater number, (and especially we 
French and English) were so far from stooping to so 
base an example, that there never passed, till this very 

1 According to the modern paradox.—Oric. Norse. 
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hour, six words between us. For our horses were of our 
own breeding, our arms of our own forging, and our 
clothes of our own cutting out and sewing.” Plato was 
by chance up on the next shelf, and observing those that 
spoke to be in the ragged plight mentioned a while ago; 
their jades lean and foundered, their weapons of rotten 
wood, their armour rusty, and nothing but rags under- 
neath; he laughed loud, and in his pleasant way swore, 
by G— he believed them. 

Now, the Moderns had not proceeded in their late 
negotiation with secrecy enough to escape the notice of 
the enemy. For those advocates, who had begun the 
quarrel by setting first on foot the dispute of precedency, 
talked so loud of coming to a battle, that Temple hap- 
pened to overhear them, and gave immediate intelligence 
to ‘the Ancients, who, thereupon, drew up their scattered 


troops together, resolving to act upon the defensive; \ - 


upon which, several of the Moderns fled over to their 
party, and among the rest Temple himself. This Temple, 
having been educated and long conversed among the 
Ancients, was, of all the Moderns, their greatest favour- 
ite, and became their greatest champion. 

Things were at this crisis, when a material accident 
fell out. For, upon the highest corner of a large window, 
there dwelt a certain spider, swollen up to the first 
magnitude by the destruction of infinite numbers of flies, 
whose spoils lay scattered before the gates of his palace, 
like human bones before the cave of some giant. The 
avenues to his castle were guarded with turnpikes and 
palisadoes, all after the modern way of fortification.* 
After you had passed several courts, you came to the 
centre, wherein you might behold the constable himself 

1 Fortification was one of the arts, upon the improvement 


of which the argument in favour of the moderns was founded 
by their advocates.—Scorr. 
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in his own lodgings, which had windows fronting to 
each avenue, and ports to sally out, upon all occasions 
of prey or defence. In this mansion he had for some 
time dwelt in peace and plenty, without danger to his 
person by swallows from above, or to his palace, by 
brooms from below; when it was the pleasure of fortune 
to conduct thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a 
broken pane in the glass had discovered itself, and in he 
went; where, expatiating a while, he at last happened 
to alight upon one of the outward walls of the spider’s 
citadel ; which, yielding to the unequal weight, sunk down 
to the very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to force 
his passage, and thrice the centre shook. The spider 
within, feeling the terrible convulsion, supposed at first 
that nature was approaching to her final dissolution; or 
else, that Beelzebub,* with all his legions, was come to 
revenge the death of many thousands of his subjects, 
whom his enemy had slain and devoured. However, he 
at length valiantly resolved to issue forth, and meet 
his fate. Meanwhile the bee had acquitted himself of 
his toils, and, posted securely at some distance, was 
employed in cleansing his wings, and disengaging them 
from the ragged remnants of the cobweb. By this time 
the spider was adventured out, when, beholding the 
chasms, the ruins, and dilapidations of his fortress, he 
was very near at his wit’s end; he stormed and swore 
like a madman, and swelled till he was ready to burst. 
At length, casting his eye upon the bee, and wisely gath- 
ering causes from events, (for they knew each other by 
sight): “A plague split you,” said he, “for a giddy son 
ofa . . . Is it you, with a vengeance, that have made 
this litter here? Could not you look before you, and be 
d—d? Do you think I have nothing else to do (in the 
devil’s name) but to mend and repair after YORE acy 3h" 
1 Supposed to be the tutelar deity of the flies—Scorr. 
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—“Good words, friend,’ said the bee, (having now 
pruned himself, and being disposed to droll,) “I'll give 
you my hand and word to come near your kennel no 
more; I was never in such a confounded pickle since I 
was born.”—“Sirrah,” replied the spider, “if it were 
not for breaking an old custom in our family, never to 
stir abroad agaiist an enemy, I should come and teach 
you better manners.”——“I pray have patience,” said the 
bee, “or you'll spend your substance, and, for aught I 
see, you may stand in need of it all, toward the repair 
of your house.”’—‘Rogue, rogue,” replied the spider, 
“yet, methinks you should have more respect to a person, 
whom all the world allows to be so much your betters.” 
—‘“By my troth,” said the bee, “the comparison will 
amount to a very good jest, and you will do me a favour 
to let me know the reasons that all the world is pleased 
to use in so hopeful a dispute.” At this the spider, having 
swelled himself into the size and posture of a disputant, 
began his argument in the true spirit of controversy, 
with resolution to be heartily scurrilous and angry, to 
urge on his own reasons, without the least regard to 
the answers or objections of his opposite, and fully pre- 
determined in his mind against all conviction. 

“Not to disparage myself,” said he, “by the com- 
parison with such a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond 
without house or home, without stock or inheritance? 
Born to no possession of your own, but a pair of wings 
and a drone-pipe. Your livelihood is a universal plunder 
upon nature; a freebooter over fields and gardens; and, 
for the sake of stealing, will rob a nettle as easily as a 
violet. Whereas I am a domestic animal, furnished with 
a native stock within myself. This large castle (to shew 
my improvements in the mathematics) is all built with 
my own hands, and the materials extracted altogether 
out of my own person.”’ 
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' “Tam glad,” answered the bee, “to hear you grant at 
least that I am come honestly by my wings and my voice; 
for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone for my 
flights and my music; and Providence would never have 
bestowed on me two such gifts, without designing them 
for the noblest ends. I visit indeed all the flowers 
and blossoms of the field and garden; but whatever I 
collect thence, enriches myself, without the least injury 
to their beauty, their smell, or their taste. Now, for you 
and your skill in architecture, and other mathematics, 
I have little to say: In that building of yours there 


¢ might, for aught I know, have been labour and method 


ating 


| enough; but, by woful experience for us both, it is plain, 


the materials are naught, and I hope you will henceforth 


| take warning, and consider duration and matter, as well 


as method and art. You boast, indeed, of being obliged 
to no other creature, but of drawing and spinning out 
all from yourself; that is to say, if we may judge of 
the liquor in the vessel by what issues out, you possess 
a good plentiful store of dirt and poison in your breast; 
and, though I would by no means lessen or disparage 
your genuine stock of either, yet, I doubt you are some- 
what obliged, for an increase of both, to a little foreign 
assistance. Your inherent portion of dirt does not fail of 
acquisitions, by sweepings exhaled from below; and one 
insect furnishes you with a share of poison to destroy 
another. So that, in short, the question comes all to this 
—Whether is the nobler being of the two, that which, 
by a lazy contemplation of four inches round, by an 
overweening pride, feeding and engendering on itself, 
turns all into excrement and venom, producing nothing 
at all, but flybane and a cobweb; or that which, by a 
universal range, with long search, much study, true 


judgment, and distinction of things, brings home honey 
and wax.” 
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This dispute was managed with such eagerness, 
clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of books, in 
arms below, stood silent a while, waiting in suspense 
what would be the issue, which was not long undeter- 
mined: For the bee, grown impatient at so much loss 
of time, fled straight away to a bed of roses, without 
looking for a reply, and left the spider, like an orator, 
collected in himself, and just prepared to burst out. 

It happened upon this emergency, that Hisop broke 
silence first. He had been of late most barbarously 
treated by a strange effect of the regent’s humanity, 
who had tore off his title-page, sorely defaced one half 
of his leaves, and chained him fast among a shelf of 
Moderns. Where, soon discovering how high the quarrel, 
was likely to proceed, he tried all his arts, and turned | 
himself to a thousand forms. At length, in the borrowed / 
shape of an ass, the regent mistook him for a Modern; by? 
which means he had time and opportunity to escape to 
the Ancients, just when the spider and the bee were 
entering into their contest, to which he gave his attention 
with a world of pleasure; and when it was ended, swore 
in the loudest key, that in all his life he had never known 
two cases so parallel and adapt to each other, as that 
in the window, and this upon the shelves. “The dispu- 
tants,’ said he, “have admirably managed the dispute 
between them, have taken in the full strength of all that 
is to be said on both sides, and exhausted the substance 
of every argument pro and con. It is but to adjust the 
reasonings of both to the present quarrel, then to compare 
and apply the labours and fruits of each, as the bee hag 
learnedly deduced them, and we shall find the conclusior 
fall plain and close upon the Moderns and us. Fer, 
pray, gentlemen, was ever anything so modern as the 
spider in his air, his turns, and his paradoxes? He 
argues in the behalf of you his brethren and himself, 
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with many boastings of his native stock and great genius; 
that he spins and spits wholly from himself, and scorns 
to own any obligation or assistance from without. Then 
he displays to you his great skill in architecture, and 
improvement in the mathematics. To all this the bee, as 
an advocate, retained by us the Ancients, thinks fit to 
answer—that, if one may judge of the great genius or 
inventions of the Moderns by what they have produced, 
you will hardly have countenance to bear you out, in 
boasting of either. Erect your schemes with as much 
method and skill as you please; yet if the materials be 
nothing but dirt, spun out of your own entrails (the 
guts of modern brains) the edifice will conclude at last 
in a cobweb, the duration of which, like that of other 
spiders’ webs, may be imputed to their being forgotten, 
or neglected, or hid in a corner. For anything else of 
genuine that the Moderns may pretend to, I cannot 
recollect; unless it be a large vein of wrangling and 
satire, much of a nature and substance with the spider’s 
poison; which, however they pretend to spit wholly out 
of themselves, is improved by the same arts, by feeding 
upon the insects and vermin of the age. As for us the 
Ancients, we are content, with the bee, to pretend to 
nothing of our own, beyond our wings and our voice, 
that is to say, our flights and our language. For the 
rest, whatever we have got, has been by infinite labour 
and search, and ranging through every corner of nature; 
the difference is, that, instead of dirt and poison, we 
have rather chosen to fill our hives with honey and wax, 
thus furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things, 
which are sweetness and light.” 

"Tis wonderful to conceive the tumult arisen among 
the books, upon the close of this long descant of ZEsop; 
both parties took the hint, and heightened their animosi- 
ties so on a sudden, that(they resolved it should come 
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to a battle. Immediately the two main bodies withdrew, 
under their several ensigns, to the farthest parts of the 
library, and there entered into cabals and consults upon 
the present emergency. The Moderns were in very warm 
debates upon the choice of their leaders; and nothing less 
than the fear impending from the enemies, could have 
kept them from mutinies upon this occasion. The differ- 
ence was greatest among the horse, where every private 
trooper pretended to the chief command, from Tasso 
and Milton, to Dryden and Withers. The light-horse* 
were commanded by Cowley and Despréaux.? There 
came the bowmen* under their valiant leaders, Des 
Cartes, Gassendi, and Hobbes; whose strength was such, 
that they could shoot their arrows beyond the atmos- 
phere, never to fall down again, but turn, like that of 
Evander, into meteors; or, like the cannon-ball, into 
stars. Paracelsus brought a squadron of stink-pot- 
flingers from the snowy mountains of Rhetia. There 
came a vast body of dragoons, of different nations, under 
the leading of Harvey,* their great aga: part armed 
with scythes, the weapons of death; part with lances and 
long knives, all steeped in poison; part shot bullets of 
a most malignant nature, and used white powder, which 
infallibly killed without report. There came several 
bodies of heavy-armed foot, all mercenaries, under the 
ensigns of Guicciardini, Davila, Polydore Virgil, 


1The epic poets were presented as full-armed horsemen; 
the lyrical bards as light horse——Scorr. 

2 More commonly known by the name of Boileau—Hawxes- 
WORTH. 

3 The philosophers, whether physical or metaphysical, are 
thus classed.—Scorv. 

4In his “Essay upon Ancient and Modern Learning” Sir 
William Temple considered the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood to have made no change in “the practice of physic” 
and to “have been of little use to the world.”—Trmpte Scorr. 
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Buchanan, Mariana, Cambden, and others. The engi- 
neers were commanded by Regiomontanus and Wilkins. 
The rest were a confused multitude, led by Scotus, 
Aquinas, and Bellarmine; + of mighty bulk and stature, 
but without either arms, courage, or discipline. In the 
last place, came infinite swarms of calones,? a disorderly 
rout led by L’Estrange; rogues and ragamuffins, that 
follow the camp for nothing but the plunder, all without 
coats to cover them. 

The army of the Ancients was much fewer in number; 
Homer led the horse, and Pindar the light-horse; Euclid 
was chief engineer; Plato and Aristotle commanded the 
bowmen; Herodotus and Livy the foot; Hippocrates the 
dragoons. The allies, led by Vossius and Temple, brought 
up the rear. 

All things violently tending to a decisive battle, Fame, 
who much frequented, and had a large apartment for- 
merly assigned her in the regal library, fled up straight 
to Jupiter, to whom she delivered a faithful account of 
all that had passed between the two parties below; (for, 
among the gods, she always tells truth). Jove, in great 
concern, convokes a council in the Milky Way. The 
senate assembled, he declares the occasion of convening 
them; a bloody battle just impendent between two 
mighty armies of Ancient and Modern creatures, called 
books, wherein the celestial interest was but too deeply 
concerned. Momus,* the patron of the Moderns, made 


1 There is nothing in Bellarmine’s (1542-1621) works to 


) connect him with Scotus and Aquinas, as Swift does here; 


unless it be that he was a staunch defender of the Roman 
Catholic Church—Trmpre Scorrt. 


?These are pamphlets, which are not bound or covered.— 
Oric. Note. 
3 Momus is named as the presiding deity of the moderns, 


probably on account of the superiority claimed for them in 
works of humour.—Scorrt, 
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an ¢xcellent speech in their favour, which was answered 
by Pallas, the protectress of the Ancients. The assembly 
was divided in their affections; when Jupiter com- 
manded the book of fate to be laid befcre him. Imme- 
diately were brought by Mercury three large volumes in 
folio, containing memoirs of all things past, present, and 
to come. The clasps were of silver double gilt; the 
covers of celestial turkey leather; and the paper such 
as here on earth might pass almost for vellum. Jupiter, 
having silently read the decree, would communicate the 
import to none, but presently shut up the book. 
Without the doors of this assembly, there attended a 
vast number of light, nimble gods, menial servants to 
Jupiter: these are his ministering instruments in all 
affairs below. They travel in a caravan, more or less 
together, and are fastened to each other, like a link of 
galley-slaves, by a light chain, which passes from them 
to Jupiter’s great toe; and yet, in receiving or delivering 
a message, they may never approach above the lowest 
step of his throne, where he and they whisper to each 
other, through a large hollow trunk. These deities are 
called by mortal men accidents or events; but the gods 
call them second causes. Jupiter having delivered his 
message to a certain number of these divinities, they flew 
immediately down to the pinnacle of the regal library, 
and, consulting a few minutes, entered unseen, and dis- 
posed the parties according to their orders. 
Meanwhile, Momus, fearing the worst, and calling to 
mind an ancient prophecy, which bore no very good 
face to his children the Moderns, bent his flight to the 
region of a malignant deity, called Criticism. She dwelt 
on the top of a snowy mountain in Nova Zembla; there 
Momus found her extended in her den, upon the spoils 
of numberless volumes, half devoured. At her right hand 
sat Ignorance, her father and husband, blind with age; 
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at her left, Pride, her mother, dressing her up in the 
scraps of paper herself had torn. There was Opinion, 
her sister, light of foot, hoodwinked, and headstrong, 
yet giddy, and perpetually turning. About her played 
her children, Noise and Impudence, Dulness and Vanity, 
Positiveness, Pedantry, and Ill-manners. The goddess 
herself had claws like a cat; her head, and ears, and 
voice, resembled those of an ass; her teeth fallen out 
before, her eyes turned inward, as if she looked only 
upon herself; her diet was the overflowing of her own 
gall; her spleen was so large, as to stand prominent, 
like a dug of the first rate; nor wanted excrescencies in 
form of teats, at which a crew of ugly monsters were 
greedily sucking; and, what is wonderful to conceive, 
_y the bulk of spleen increased faster than the sucking 
~~» could diminish it. “Goddess,” said Momus, “can you sit 
idly here while our devout worshippers, the Moderns, 
are this minute entering into a cruel battle, and perhaps 
now lying under the swords of their enemies? Who 
then hereafter will ever sacrifice, or build altars, to our 
divinities? Haste, therefore, to the British Isle, and, 
if possible, prevent their destruction; while I make 
factions among the gods, and gain them over to our 
party.” 

Momus, having thus delivered himself, staid not for 
an answer, but left the goddess to her own resentment. 
Up she rose in a rage, and, as it is the form upon 
such occasions, began a soliloquy: “’Tis I,” (said she, ) 
“who give wisdom to infants and idiots; by me, children 
grow wiser than their parents; by me, beaux become 
politicians, and school-boys judges of philosophy; by 
me, sophisters debate, and conclude upon the depths of 
knowledge; and coffeehouse wits, instinct by me, can 
correct an author’s style, and display his minutest errors, 
without understanding a syllable of his matter, or his 
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language. By me, striplings spend their judgment, as 
they do their estate, before it comes into their hands. 
"Tis I who have deposed wit and knowledge from their 
empire over poetry, and advanced myself in their stead. 
And shall a few upstart Ancients dare oppose me?—But 
come, my aged parent, and you, my children dear, and 
thou, my beauteous sister; let us ascend my chariot, and 
haste to assist our devout Moderns, who are now sacri- 
ficing to us a hecatomb, as I perceive by that grateful 
smell, which from thence reachés my nostrils.” 

The goddess and her train having mounted the chariot, 
which was drawn by tame geese, flew over infinite 
regions, shedding her influence in due places, till at 
length she arrived at her beloved island of Britain; but, 
in hovering over its metropolis, what blessings did she 
not let fall upon her seminaries of Gresham and Covent- 
Garden! And now she reached the fatal plain of St. 
James’s Library, at what time the two armies were upon 
the point to engage; where, entering with all her caravan 
unseen, and landing upon a case of shelves, now desert, 
but once inhabited by a colony of virtuosoes, she staid 
a while to observe the posture of both armies. 

But here the tender cares of a mother began to fill her 
thoughts, and move in her breast. For, at the head of a 
troop of Modern Bowmen, she cast her eyes upon her 
son Wotton; to whom the fates had assigned a very short 
thread. Wotton, a young hero, whom an unknown father 
of mortal race begot by stolen embraces with this goddess. 
He was the darling of his mother above all her children, 
and she resolved to go and comfort him. But first, 
according to the good old custom of deities, she cast 
about to change her shape, for fear the divinity of her 
countenance might dazzle his mortal sight, and over- 
charge the rest of his senses. She therefore gathered 
up her person into an octavo compass; her body grew 


— 
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white anc arid, and split in pieces with dryness; the 
thick turned into pasteboard, and the thin into paper: 
upon which her parents and children artfully strewed a 
black juice, or decoction of gall and soot, in form of 
letters; her head, and voice, and spleen, kept their primi- 
tive form, and that which before was a cover of skin, 
did still continue so. In which guise she marched on 


| towards the Moderns, undistinguishable in shape and 


dress from the divine Bentley, Wotton’s dearest friend. 


. “Brave Wotton,” said the goddess, “why do our troops 


stand idle here, to spend their present vigour, and oppor- 
tunity of this day? Away, let us haste to the generals, 
and advise to give the onset immediately.”” Having spoke 
thus, she took the ugliest of her monsters, full glutted 
from her spleen, and flung it invisibly into his mouth, 
which, flying straight up into his head, squeezed out his 
eye-balls, gave him a distorted look, and half overturned 
his brain. Then she privately ordered two of her beloved 
children, Dulness and Ill-Manners, closely to attend his 
person in all encounters. Having thus accoutred him, 
she vanished in a mist, and the hero perceived it was 
the goddess his mother. 

The destined hour of fate being now arrived, the fight 
began; whereof, before I dare adventure to make a par- 
ticular description, I must, after the example of other 
authors, petition for a hundred tongues, and mouths, and 
hands, and pens, which would all be too little to perform 
so.immense a work. Say, goddess, that presidest over 
History, who it was that first advanced in the field of 
battle! Paracelsus, at the head of his dragoons, observing 
Galen in the adverse wing, darted his javelin with a 
mighty force, which the brave Ancient received upon his 


shield, the point breaking in the second fold. * 7 
* * * * * * % x 
* * * * * % 


Hic pauca 
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x ¥ ¥ % x ¥ decunt 
% * * x * x * x 


They bore the wounded aga*on their shields to his chariot. 


* * ¥ * ¥ ¥ ¥ * 
Desunt.* Ss ¥ x ¥ * * 
nonnulla. # z % * * * 
*% ¥ * * ¥ * * * 


Then Aristotle, observing Bacon advance with a 
furious mien, drew his bow to the head, and let fly his 
arrow, which missed the valiant Modern, and went whiz- 
zing over his head. But Des Cartes it hit; the steel point 
quickly found a defect in his head-piece; it pierced the — 
leather and the pasteboard, and went in at his right / 
eye. The torture of the pain whirled the valiant bowman 
round, till death, like a star of superior influence, drew 
him into his own vortex.’ 


* * * * * * * * 
Ingens hiatus * * x ¥ ® 
hic in MS. f e * % pe * 
# ¥ * * * * * * 
* * * when Homer appeared at the head 


of the cavalry, mounted on a furious horse, with difficulty 
managed by the rider himself, but which no other mortal 
durst approach: he rode among the enemy’s ranks, and 
bore down all before him. Say, goddess, whom he slew 
first, and whom he slew last! First, Gondibert advanced 
against him, clad in heavy armour, and mounted on a 
staid, sober gelding, not so famed for his speed as 
his docility in kneeling, whenever his rider would mount 
or alight. He had made a vow to Pallas, that he would 
never leave the field till he had spoiled Homer of his 
armour: Madman, who had never once seen the wearer, 


1 Dr. Harvey —HawkeswortTH. 
2Referring to Descartes’ Theory of Vortices.—Tempre 


Scort. 
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nor understood his strength! Him Homer overthrew, 
horse and man, to the ground, there to be trampled and 
choked in the dirt. Then, with a long spear, he slew 
Denham,’ a stout Modern, who from his father’s side 
derived his lineage from Apollo, but his mother was of 
mortal race. He fell, and bit the earth. The celestial 
part Apollo took, and made it a star; but the terrestrial 
lay wallowing upon the ground. Then Homer slew 
Wesley,’ with a kick of his horse’s heel; he took Perrault 
by mighty force out of his saddle, then hurled him at 
Fontenelle, with the same blow dashing out both their 
brains. 

On the left wing of the horse, Virgil appeared, in 
shining armour, completely fitted to his body: He was 
mounted on a dapple-gray steed, the slowness of whose 
pace was an effect of the highest mettle and vigour. He 
cast his eye on the adverse wing, with a desire to find 
an object worthy of his valour, when, behold, upon a 
sorrel gelding of a monstrous size, appeared a foe, issuing 
from among the thickest of the enemy’s squadrons; but 
his speed was less than his noise; for his horse, old and 
lean, spent the dregs of his strength in a high trot, which, 
though it made slow advances, yet caused a loud clashing 
of his armour, terrible to hear. The two cavaliers had 
now approached within the throw of a lance, when the 
stranger desired a parley, and, lifting up the vizard of 
his helmet, a face hardly appeared from within, which, 
after a pause, was known for that of the renowned 
Dryden. The brave Ancient suddenly started, as one 
possessed with surprise and disappointment together ; 

1Sir John Denham’s poems are very unequal, extremely 
good and very indifferent; so that his detractors said he was 
not the real author of “Cooper’s Hill.”—Oric. Nore. 

? This is Samuel Wesley (1662-1735), the father of John and 


Charles Wesley. He wrote the Life of Christ, in verse, and 
other poems.—Trmpte Scorr. 
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for the helmet was nine times too large for the head, 
which appeared situate far in the hinder part, even like 
the lady in a lobster, or like a mouse under a canopy 
of state, or like a shrivelled beau, from within the pent- 
house of a modern periwig; and the voice was suited to 
the visage, sounding weak and remote. Dryden, in a 
long harangue, soothed up the good Ancient; called him 
father, and, by a large deduction of genealogies, made 
it plainly appear that they were nearly related.1 Then 
he humbly proposed an exchange of armour, as a lasting 
mark of hospitality between them. Virgil consented, (for 
the goddess Diffidence came unseen, and cast a mist 
before his eyes,) though his was of gold, and cost a 
hundred beeves, the other’s but of rusty iron. However,, 
this glittering armour became the Modern yet worse than 
his own. Then they agreed to exchange horses; but, when 
it came to the trial, Dryden was afraid, and utterly 


unable to mount. ze x * * * 
* * * * * * * *% 
* * * x % = Alter hiatus 
x * * % * * in MS. 

* * * * %* * * * 


Lucan appeared upon a fiery horse of admirable shape, 
but headstrong, bearing the rider where he list over the 
field; he made a mighty slaughter among the enemy’s 
horse; which destruction to stop, Blackmore, a famous 
Modern (but one of the mercenaries) strenuously 
opposed himself, and darted his javelin with a strong 
hand, which, falling short of its mark, struck deep in 
the earth. Then Lucan threw a lance; but sculapius 
came unseen, and turned off the point. “Brave Modern,” 
said Lucan, “I perceive some god protects you,’ for 

1 Alluding to the Preliminary Dissertations in Dryden’s 
Virgil—Scorr. 

2 His skill as a physician atoned for his dulness as a poet.— 
HawkeEsworTH. 
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never did my arm so deceive me before; but what mortal 
ean contend with a god? Therefore, let us fight no 
longer, but present gifts to each other.” Lucan then 
bestowed the Modern a pair of spurs, and Blackmore 


gave Lucan a bridle. * * * i % 
* * * * * * * * 
Pauca de- * = - ~ 4 x 
sunt * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * 


Creech—but the goddess Dulness took a cloud, formed 
into the shape of Horace, armed and mounted, and placed 
in a flying posture before him. Glad was the cavalier 
to begin a combat with a flying foe, and pursued the 
image, threatening aloud, till at last it lead him to the 
peaceful bower of his father, Ogleby, by whom he was 
disarmed, and assigned to his repose. 

Then Pindar slew —, and—, Oldham, and —, and 
Afra the Amazon,’ light of foot; never advancing in a 
direct line, but wheeling with incredible agility and force, 
he made a terrible slaughter among the enemy’s light- 
horse. Him when Cowley observed, his generous heart 
burnt within him, and he advanced against the fierce 
Ancient, imitating his address, his pace, and career, as 
well as the vigour of his horse and his own skill would 
allow. When the two cavaliers had approached within 
the length of three javelins, first Cowley threw a lance, 
which missed Pindar, and, passing into the enemy’s 
ranks, fell ineffectual to the ground. Then Pindar darted 
a javelin so large and weighty, that scarce a dozen cava- 
liers, as cavaliers are in our degenerate days, could raise 
it from the ground; yet he threw it with ease, and it 
went, by an unerring hand, singing through the air; nor 
could the Modern have avoided present death, if he had 
not luckily opposed the shield, that had been given him 

1 Mrs. Aphra Behn.—Ep. 
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by Venus.* And now both heroes drew their swords; but 
the Modern was so aghast and disordered, that he knew 
not where he was: his shield dropped from his hands; 
thrice he fled, and thrice he could not escape. At last 
he turned, and lifting up his hand in the posture of a 
suppliant: “Godlike Pindar,” said he, “spare my life, 
and possess my horse with these arms, beside the ransom 
which my friends will give when they hear I am alive, 
and your prisoner.” “Dog!” said Pindar, “let your 
ransom stay with your friends; but your carcass shall 
be left for the fowls of the air and the beasts of the 
field.” With that he raised his sword, and, with a mighty 
stroke, cleft the wretched Modern in twain, the sword 
pursuing the blow; and one half lay panting on the 
ground, to be trod in pieces by the horses’ feet; the other 
half was borne by the frighted steed through the field. 
This Venus ® took, washed it seven times in ambrosia, 
then struck it thrice with a spring of amarant; upon 
which the leather grew round and soft, and the leaves 
turned into feathers, and being gilded before, continued 
gilded still; so it became a dove, and she harnessed it 


to her chariot. * 4 & * * * 
x * x a sy Hiatus valde de- 
x a * = a flendus in MS. 

* *% * * * * * %. 


Day being far spent, and the numerous forces of the 
Moderns half inclining to a retreat, there issued forth 
from a squadron of their heavy-armed foot, a captain, | 
whose name was Bentley, the most deformed of all the 
Moderns; tall, but without shape or comeliness; 
large, but without strength or proportion. His armour 


1 His poem called “The Mistress.”—Hawxxrsworru. 

2T do not approve the author’s judgment in this, for I think 
Cowley’s “Pindarics” are much preferable to his “Mistress.”— 
Orie. Note. 
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was patched up of a thousand incoherent pieces, and the 
sound of it, as he marched, was loud and dry, like that 
made by the fall of a sheet of lead, which an Etesian 
wind blows suddenly down from the roof of some steeple. 
His helmet was of old rusty iron, but the vizard was 
brass, which, tainted by his breath, corrupted inte 
copperas, nor wanted gall from the same fountain; 
so that, whenever provoked by anger or labour, an 
atramentous quality, of most malignant nature, was seen 
to distil from his lips. In his right hand he grasped a 
flail, and (that he might never be unprovided of an 
offensive weapon) a vessel full of . . . in his left.t 
Thus completely armed, he advanced with a slow 
and heavy pace where the Modern chiefs were holding 
a consult upon the sum of things; who, as he came 
onwards, laughed to behold his crooked leg and hump 
shoulder, which his boot and armour, vainly endeavour- 
ing to hide, were forced to comply with an expose. 
The generals made use of him for his talent of railing, 
which, kept within government, proved frequently 
of great service to their cause, but, at other times, 
did more mischief than good; for, at the least touch 
of offence, and often without any at all, he would, 
like a wounded elephant, convert it against his leaders. 
Such, at this juncture, was the disposition of Bentley; 
grieved to see the enemy prevail, and dissatisfied 
with everybody's conduct but his own. He humbly 
gave the Modern generals to understand, that he 
conceived, with great submission, that they were all 
a pack of rogues, and fools, and sons of . . . and 
d—d cowards, and confounded loggerheads, and illiterate 
whelps, and nonsensical scoundrels; that, if himself had 


1The person here spoken of is famous for letting fly ‘at 
everybody without distinction, and using mean and foul scur- 
rilities.—Onric. Nore. 
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been constituted general, those presumptuous dogs, the 
Ancients, would, long before this, have been beaten out 
of the field. “You,” said he, “sit here idle; but when 
I, or any other valiant Modern, kill an enemy, you are 
sure to seize the spoil. But I will not march one foot 
against the foe till you all swear to me, that whomso- 
ever I take or kill, his arms I shall quietly possess.” 
Bentley having spoken thus, Scaliger, bestowing him a 
sour look: “Miscreant prater!” said he, “eloquent only 
in thine own eyes, thou railest without wit, or truth, 
or discretion. The malignity of thy temper perverteth 
nature; thy learning makes thee more barbarous, thy 
study of humanity more inhuman; thy converse among 
poets, more grovelling, miry, and dull. All arts of 
civilizing others render thee rude and untractable; courts 
have taught thee ill manners, and polite conversation 
has finished thee a pedant. Besides, a greater coward 
burdeneth not the army. But never despond; I pass 
my word, whatever spoil thou takest shall certainly 
be thy own, though, I hope, that vile carcass will first 
become a prey to kites and worms.” 

Bentley durst not reply, but, half choked with spleen 
and rage, withdrew, in full resolution of performing 
some great achievement. With him, for his aid and 
companion, he took his beloved Wotton; resolving, by 
policy or surprise, to attempt some neglected quarter 
of the Ancients’ army. They began their march over 
carcasses of their slaughtered friends; then to the right 
of their own forces; then wheeled northward, till they 
came to Aldrovandus’s tomb,* which they passed on 


1Ulysses Aldrovandi of Bologna (1522-1607) spent sixty 
years of his life in researches for his work on natural history. 
Poor, blind, and ruined in health, he died before his great 
labour was published. It was issued in folios after his death, 
and Swift aptly refers to it as his tomb.—Temprx Scorr, 
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the side of the declining sun. And now they arrived, 
with fear, toward the enemy’s out-guards; looking about, 
if haply they might spy the quarters of the wounded, 
or some straggling sleepers, unarmed, and remote from 
the rest. As when two mongrel curs, whom native 
greediness and domestic want provoked and join in 
partnership, though fearful, nightly to invade the folds 
of some rich grazier, they with tails depressed, and 
lolling tongues, creep soft and slow; meanwhile, the 
conscious moon, now in her zenith, on their guilty 
heads darts perpendicular rays; nor dare they bark, 
though much provoked at her refulgent visage, whether 
seen in puddle by reflection, or in sphere direct; but 
one surveys the region round, while the other scouts the 
plain, if haply to discover, at distance from the flock, 
some carcass half devoured, the refuse of gorged wolves, 
or ominous ravens. So marched this lovely, loving pair 
of friends, nor with less fear and circumspection, when, 
at a distance, they might perceive two shining suits 
of armour hanging upon an oak, and the owners not far 
off, in a profound sleep. The two friends drew lots, 
and the pursuing of this adventure fell to Bentley; on 
he went, and, in his van, Confusion and Amaze, while 
/ Horror and Affright brought up the rear. As he came 
near, behold two heroes of the Ancients’ army, Phalaris 
and sop, lay fast asleep: Bently would fain have 
dispatched them both, and, stealing close, aimed his flail 
at, Phalaris’s breast. But then the goddess Affright in- 
terposing, caught the Modern in her icy arms, and 
dragged him from the danger she foresaw; for both the 
dormant heroes happened to turn at the same instant, 
though soundly sleeping, and busy in a dream. For 
Phalaris* was just that minute dreaming how a most 


1 This is according to Homer, who tells the dreams of those 
who were killed in their sleep—Onric. Nore. 
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vile poetaster had lampooned him, and how he had got! 


him roaring in his bull. And Hsop dreamed, that, ag 
he and the Ancient chiefs were lying on the ground, 


a wild ass broke loose, ran about, trampling and kicking, / 
and . . . in their faces. Bentley, leaving the two | 
heroes asleep, seized on both their armours, and with-_ 


drew in quest of his darling Wotton. 

He, in the meantime, had wandered long in search of 
some enterprize, till at length he arrived at a small 
rivulet, that issued from a fountain hard by, called, 
in the language of mortal men, Helicon. Here he 
stopped, and, parched with thirst, resolved to allay it 
in this limpid stream. Thrice with profane hands he 
essayed to raise the water to his lips, and thrice it 
slipped all through his fingers. Then he stooped prone 
on his breast, but, ere his mouth had kissed the liquid 
crystal, Apollo came, and in the channel held his shield 
betwixt the Modern and the Fountain, so that he drew 
up nothing but mud. For, although no fountain on 
earth can compare with the clearness of Helicon, yet 
there lies at bottom a thick sediment of slime and mud; 
for so Apollo begged of Jupiter, as a punishment to 
those who durst attempt to taste it with unhallowed lips, 
and for a lesson to all not to draw too deep or far from 
the spring. 

At the fountain-head, Wotton disterned two heroes; 
the one he could not distinguish, but the other was soon 
known for Temple, general of the allies to the Ancients. 
His back was turned, and he was employed in drinking 
large draughts in his helmet from the fountain, where 
he had withdrawn himself to rest from the toils of the 
war. Wotton observing him, with quaking knees, and 
trembling hands, spoke thus to himself: “O that I could 
kill this destroyer of our army, what renown should 
I purchase among the chiefs! But to issue out against 
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him, man against man, shield against shield, and lance 
against lance, what Modern of us dare? For he fights 
like a god, and Pallas, or Apollo, are ever at his elbow. 
But, O mother! if what Fame reports be true, that I 
am the son of so great a goddess, grant me to hit 
Temple with this lance, that the stroke may send him 
to hell, and that I may return in safety and triumph, 
laden with his spoils.” The first part of this prayer, 
the gods granted at the intercession of his mother and 
of Momus; but the rest, by a perverse wind sent from 
Fate was scattered in the air. Then Wotton grasped his 
lance, and, brandishing it thrice over his head, darted 
it with all his might, the goddess, his mother, at the 
same time, adding strength to his arm. Away the lance 
went hizzing, and reached even to the belt of the averted 
Ancient, upon which lightly grazing, it fell to the 
ground. Temple neither felt the weapon touch upon 
him, nor heard it fall; and Wotton might have escaped 
to his army, with the honour of having remitted his 
lance against so great a leader, unrevenged. But Apollo, 
enraged that a javelin, flung by the assistance of so 
foul a goddess, should pollute his fountain, put on 
the shape of —————, and softly came to young Boyle, 
who then accompanied Temple: He pointed first to the 
lance, then to the distant Modern that flung it, and 
commanded the young hero to take immediate revenge.” 
Boyle, clad in a suit of armour, which had been given 
him by all the gods,* immediately advanced against the 

1 Vid. Homer.—Onric. Nore. 

2 Boyle alleges in his preface, as his principal reason for 
entering into the controversy about Phalaris, his respect for 
25 William Temple, who had been coarsely treated by Bentley. 
— SCOTT. 

8 Boyle was assisted in this dispute by Dean Aldrich, Dr. 
Atterbury, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, and other persons 
at Oxford, celebrated for their genius and their learning, then 
called the Christ-Church wits—Hawxeswortu. 
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trembling foe, who now fled before him. As a young 
lion in the Libyan plains, or Araby desert, sent by his 
aged sire to hunt for prey, or health, or exercise, he 
scours along, wishing to meet some tiger from the moun- 
tains, or a furious boar; if chance, a wild ass, with 
brayings importune, affronts his ear, the generous beast, 
though loathing to distain his claws with blood so vile, 
yet, much provoked at the offensive noise which Echo, 
foolish nymph, like her ill-judging sex, repeats much 
louder, and with more delight than Philomela’s song, 
he vindicates the honour of the forest, and hunts the 
noisy long-eared animal. So Wotton fled, so Boyle pur- 
sued. But Wotton, heavy-armed, and slow of foot, 
began to slack his course, when his lover, Bentley, 
appeared, returning laden with the spoils of the two 
sleeping Ancients. Boyle observed him well, and soon 
discovering the helmet and shield of Phalaris, his friend, 
both which he had lately with his own hands new 
polished and gilded; + Rage sparkled in his eyes, and, 
leaving his pursuit after Wotton, he furiously rushed on 
against this new approacher. Fain would he be 
revenged on both; but both now fled different ways; 
and, as a woman ina little house that gets a painful 
livelihood by spinning; * if chance her geese be scattered 
o’er the common, she courses round the plain from side 
to side, compelling here and there the stragglers to 
the flock; they cackle loud, and flutter o’er the cham- 
paign. So Boyle pursued, so fled this pair of friends: 
finding at length their flight was vain, they bravely 


1 This refers to Boyle’s edition of the “Letters of Phalaris.” 


—TeEmpPLe Scott. 

2This is also after the manner of Homer; the woman’s 
getting a painful livelihood by spinning, has nothing to do 
with the similitude, nor would be excusable without such an 


authority—Orie. Nore. 
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joined, and drew themselves in phalanx. First Bentley 
threw a spear with all his force, hoping to pierce the 
enemy’s breast; but Pallas came unseen, and in the air 
took off the point, and clapped on one of lead, which, 
after a dead bang against the enemy’s shield, fell 
blunted to the ground. Then Boyle, observing well his 
time, took up a lance of wondrous length and sharpness ; 
and, as this pair of friends compacted, stood close side 
to side, he wheeled him to the right, and, with unusual 
force, darted the weapon. Bentley saw his fate ap- 
proach, and flanking down his arms close to his ribs, 
hoping to save his body, in went the point, passing 
through arm and side, nor stopped or spent its force, 
till it had also pierced the valliant Wotton, who, going 
to sustain his dying friend, shared his fate. As when 
a skilful cook has trussed a brace of woodcocks, he, with 
iron skewer, pierces the tender sides of both, their legs 
and wings close pinioned to the ribs; so was this pair 
of friends transfixed, till down they fell, joined in their 
lives, joined in their deaths, so closely joined, that 
Charon would mistake them both for one, and waft them 
over Styx for half his fare. Farewell, beloved loving 
pair! Few equals have you left behind: and happy 


and immortal shall you be, if all my wit and eloquence 
can make you. 


And, now * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * 
* * 


Desunt cetera. 


FINIS 


WHEN I COME TO BE OLD." 1699. 


Not to marry a young Woman. 

Not to keep young Company unless they really desire it. 

Not to be peevish or morose, or suspicious. 

Not to scorn present Ways, or Wits, or Fashions, or 
Men, or War, &c. 

Not to be fond of Children, or let them come near me 
hardly.” 

Not to tell the same story over and over to the same 
People. 

Not to be covetous. 

Not to neglect decency, or cleanliness, for fear of falling 
into Nastiness. 

Not to be over severe with young People, but give 
Allowances for their youthful follies and weak- 
nesses. 

Not to be influenced by, or give ear to knavish tattling 
servants, or others. 

Not to be too free of advise, nor trouble any but those 
that desire it. 

To desire? some good Friends to inform me which of 
these Resolutions I break, or reglect, and wherein; 
and reform accordingly. 

Not to talk much, vor of myself. 

1This series of “Resolutions” is reproduced with modern 
spelling from Mr. Temple Scott’s version of the original now 
in the Forster collection at South Kensington.—Ep. 

2 The words in italics were erased by another hand, probably 


by Deane Swift—Termpre Scorr. 
3 The original word was “conjure.”—Trmpze Scorr. 
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Not to boast of my former beauty, or strength, or favor 
with Ladies, &c. 

Not to hearken to Flatteries, nor conceive I can be be- 
loved by a young woman, et eos qui hereditatem 
captant, odisse ac vitare. 

Not to be positive or opiniative. 

Not to set up for observing all these Rules; for fear 
i should chserve none. 


THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 


MORAL AND DIVERTING. 
(ocroBER, 1706.) 


We have just religion enough to make us hate, but not 
enough to make us love one another. 

Reflect on things past, as wars, negotiations, factions, 
&c. We enter so little into those interests, that we 
wonder how men could possibly be so busy and con- 
cerned for things so transitory; look on the present 
times, we find the same humour, yet wonder not at all. 

-A wise man endeavours, by considering all circum- 
stances, to make conjectures, and form conclusions; but 
the smallest accident intervening (and in the course of 
affairs it is impossible to foresee all) does often produce 
such turns and changes, that at last he is just as much 
in doubt of events, as the most ignorant and unexperi- 
enced person. 

Positiveness is a good quality for preachers am 
orators, because he that would obtrude his thoughts an 
reasons upon a multitude, will convince others the more 
as he appears convinced himself. 


1These maxims were jotted down in consequence of a 
resolution adopted by Swift and Pope, in conjunction, to 
mark down the loose thoughts which occurred to them through 
the day, without attending to any order or formality of 
expression.—Scorv. 

They were included in varions “Miscellanies” issued during 
Swift’s lifetime and after his death.—Ep. 
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How is it possible to expect that mankind will take 
advice, when they will not so much as take warning? 

I forget whether advice be among the lost things, 
which Ariosto says may be found in the moon; that, and 
time, ought to have been there. 

No preacher is listened to but Time, which gives us 
the same train and turn of thought that elder people 
have in vain tried to put into our heads before. 

When we desire or solicit any thing, our minds run 
wholly on the good side or circumstances of it; when it 
is obtained, our minds run wholly on the bad ones. 

In a glass house, the workmen often fling in a small 
quantity of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the fire, 
but very much enlivens it. This may allude to a gentle 
stirring of the passions, that the mind may not languish. 

Religion seems to have grown an infant with age, 
and requires miracles to nurse it, as it had in its infancy. 

All fits of pleasure are balanced by an equal degree of 
pain or languor; ‘tis like spending this year, part of 
the next year’s revenue. 

The latter part of a wise man’s life is taken up in 
curing the follies, prejudices, and false opinions he had 
contracted in the former. 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with 
relation to posterity, let, him consider in old books what 
he. finds that he is glad to know, and what omissions 
he ‘most laments. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give 
immortality to none but themselves; tis Homer and 
Virgil we reverence and admire, not Achilles or Hineas. 
With historians it is quite the contrary; our thoughts 
are taken up with the actions, persons, and events we 
read, and we little regard the authors. 

When a t~ue genius appears in the world, you mav 
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know him by this sign, that the dunces are all in con- 
federacy against him. 

Men who possess all the advantages of life, are in a 
state where there are many accidents to disorder and 
discompose, but few to please them. 

*Tis unwise to punish cowards with ignominy; for if 
they had regarded that, they would not have been 
cowards: Death is their proper punishment, because 
they fear it most. 

The greatest inventions were produced in the times 
of ignorance; as the use of the compass, gunpowder, 
and printing; and by the dullest nation, as the Germans. 

One argument to prove that the common relations of 
ghosts and spectres are generally false, may be drawn 
from the opinion held, that spirits are never seen by 
more than one person at a time; that is to say, it seldom 
_ happens to above one person in a company to be 
possessed with any high degree of spleen or melancholy. 

I am apt to think, that, in the day of judgment, 
there will be small allowance given to the wise for 
their want of morals, and to the ignorant for their 
want of faith, because both are without excuse. This 
renders the advantages equal of ignorance and knowl- 
edge. But some scruples in the wise, and some vices 
in the ignorant, will perhaps be forgiven, upon the 
strength of temptation to each. 

The value of several circumstances in history, lessens 
very much by distance of time, although some minute 
circumstances are very valuable; and it requires great 
judgment in a writer to distinguish. 

"Tis grown a word of course for writers to say, This 
critical age, as divines say, This sinful age. 

*Tis pleasant to observe how free the present age 
is in laying taxes on the next. Future ages shall talk 
of this; this shall be famous to all posterity; whereas 
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their time and thoughts will be taken up about present 
things, as ours are now. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing but 
air, has of all animals the nimblest tongue. 

When a man is made a spiritual peer, he loses his 
surname; when a temporal, his Christian name. 

It is in disputes, as in armies, where the weaker side 
sets up false lights, and makes a great noise, to make 
the enemy believe them more numerous and strong than 
they really are. 

Some men, under the notion of weeding out prejudices, 
eradicate virtue, honesty, and religion. 

In all well-instituted commonwealths, care has been 
taken to limit men’s possessions; which is done for many 
reasons, and, among the rest, for one which, perhaps, 
is not often considered; that when bounds are set to 
men’s desires, after they have acquired as much as the. 
laws will permit them, their private interest is at an 
end, and they have nothing to do but to take care of 
the public. 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge himself 
of the censure of the world; to despise it, to return the 
like, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it. The 
first of these is usually pretended, the last is almost 
impossible, the universal practice is for the second. 

Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries beasts very 
seldom have horns, but in hot they have very large ones. 
This might bear a pleasant application. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers, 
than that of astrologers, when they pretend, by rules 
of art, to tell when a suit will end, and whether to the 
advantage of the plaintiff or defendant; thus making 
the matter depend entirely upon the influence of the 
stars, without the least regard to the merits of the cause. 

The expression in Apocrypha about Tobit and his 
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dog following him, I have often heard ridiculed; yet 
Homer has the same words of Telemachus more than 
once; and Virgil says something like it of Evander. 
And I take the book of Tobit to be partly poetical. 

I have known some men possessed of good qualities 
which were very serviceable to others, but useless to 
themselves; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, to 
inform the neighbours and passengers, but not the owner 
within. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, learning, &c., beginning from his youth, 
and so go on to old age, what a bundle of inconsistencies 
and contradictions would appear at last! 

What they do in heaven we are ignorant of; what 
they do not we are told expressly, that they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage. 

*Tis a miserable thing to live in suspense; it is the 
life of a spider. Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba, 
aanit.* 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping 
off our desires, is like cutting off our feet, when we want 
shoes. 

Physicians ought not to give their judgment of re- 
ligion, for the same reason that butchers are not ad- 
raitted to be jurors upon life and death. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, is, 
decause young ladies spend their time in making nets, 


not in making cages. 


If a man will observe as he walks the streets, I believe 
he will find the merriest countenances in mourning 
-soaches. 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to act with prudence, 
than a misfortune that is attended with shame and guilt. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the miser- 

1 Ovid. Metam.—Onric. Nore. 
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able; for the happy impute all their success to prudence 
or merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest 
offices; so climbing is performed in the same posture 
with creeping. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts those most whom 
he loves best. 

_ Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent. 





Although men are accused for not knowing their own 
weakness, yet, perhaps, as few know their own strength. 
It is in men as in soils, where sometimes there is a vein 
of gold, which the owner knows not of. 

Satire is reckoned the easiest of all wit; but I take it 
to be otherwise in very bad times: for it is as hard to 
satirize well a man of distinguished vices, as to praise 
well a man of distinguised virtues. It is easy enough 
to do either to people of moderate characters. 

{nvention is the talent of youth, and judgment of age; 
so that our judgment grows harder to please, when we 
have fewer things to offer it: this goes through the 
whole commerce of life. When we are old, our friends 
find it difficult to please us, and are less concerned 
whether we be pleased or no. 

No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones 
you gave before. 

The motives of the best actions will not bear too 
strict an inquiry. It is allowed, that the cause of 
most actions, good or bad, may be resolved into the 
love of ourselves; but the self-love of some men, in- 
clines them to please others; and the self-love of others 
is wholly employed in pleasing themselves. This makes 
the great distinction between virtue and vice. Religion 
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is the best motive of all actions, yet religion is allowed 
to be the highest instance of self-love. 

When the world has once begun to use us ill, it after- 
wards continues the same treatment with less scruple or 
ceremony. 

Old men view best at distance with the eyes of their 
understanding, as well as with those of nature. 

Some people take more care to hide their wisdom, 
than their folly. 

Arbitrary power is the natural object of temptation 
to a prince, as wine or women to a young fellow, or a 
bribe to a judge, or avarice to old age, or vanity to 
a female. 

Anthony Henley’s farmer dying of an asthma, said, 
“Well, if I can get this breath once out, I'll take care 
it shall never get in again.” 

The humour of exploding many things under the 
name of trifles, fopperies, and only imaginary goods, 
is a very false proof either of wisdom or magnanimity, 
and a great check to virtuous actions. For instance, 
with regard to fame: there is in most people a reluctance 
and unwillingness to be forgotten. We observe even 
among the vulgar, how fond they are to have an 
inscription over their grave. It requires but little phil- 
osophy to discover and observe that there is no intrinsic 
value in all this; however, if it be founded in our nature, 
as an incitement to virtue, it ought not to be ridiculed. 

Complaint is the largest tribute Heaven receives, and 
the sincerest part of our devotion. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity 
of words; for whoever is a master of language, and has 
a mind full of ideas, will be apt, in speaking, to hesitate 
upon the choice of both; whereas common speakers have 
only one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe 
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them in; and these are always ready at the mouth; so 
people come faster out of a church when it is alison 
empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 

Few are qualified to shine in company; but it is in 
most men’s power to be agreeable. The reason, there- 
fore, why conversation runs so low at present, is not 
the defect of understanding, but pride, vanity, ill-nature, 
affectation, singularity, positiveness, or some other vice, 
the effect of a wrong education. 

To be vain, is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been 
done them, what great company they have kept, and the 
like, by which they plainly confess that these honours 
were more than their due, and such as their friends 
would not believe, if they had not been told: whereas 
a man truly proud, thinks the greatest honors below 
his merit, and consequently scorns to boast. I there- 
fore deliver it as a maxim, that whoever desires the 
character of a proud man, ought to conceal his vanity. 

Law, in a free country, is, or ought to be, the deter- 
mination of the majority of those who have property in 
land. 

One argument used to the disadvantage of Providence, 
I take to be a very strong one in its defence. It is 
objected, that storms and tempests, unfruitful seasons, 
serpents, spiders, flies, and other noxious or troublesome 
animals, with many other instances of the same kind, 
discover an imperfection in nature, because human life 
would be much easier without them; but the design of 
Providence may clearly be perceived in this proceeding. 
The motions of the sun and moon, in short, the whole 
system of the universe, as far as philosophers have 
been able to discover and observe, are in the utmost 
degree of regularity and perfection; but wherever God 
hath left to man the power of interposing a remedy by 
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thought or labour, there he hath placed things in a 
state of imperfection, on purpose to stir up human in- 
dustry, without which life would stagnate, or indeed 
rather could not subsist at all: Curis acuuntur mortalia 
corda. 

Praise is the daughter of present power. 

How inconsistent is man with himself? 

I have known several persons of great fame for wis- 
dom in public affairs and councils, governed by foolish 
servants. 

I have known great ministers, distinguished for wit 
and learning, who preferred none but dunces. 

I have known men of great valour, cowards to their 
wives. 

I have known men of the greatest cunning, perpetually 
cheated. 

I knew three great ministers, who could exactly com- 
pute and settle the accounts of a kingdom, but were 
wholly ignorant of their own economy. 

The preaching of divines helps to preserve well in- 
clined men in the course of virtue, but seldom or never 
reclaims the vicious. 

Princes usually make wiser choices than the servants 
whom they trust for the disposal of places: I have known 
a prince, more than once, choose an able minister: but 
I never observed that minister to use his credit in the 
disposal of an employment to a person whom he thought 
the fittest for it. One of the greatest in this age * owned, 
and excused the matter to me from the violence of parties, 
and the unreasonableness of friends. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man uneasy, 
when great ones are not in the way: for want of a block 
he will stumble at a straw. 

Dignity, high station, or great riches, are in some sort 
~ 1 Harley.—Scort. 
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necessary to old men, in order to keep the younger at 
a distance, who are otherwise too apt to insult them 
upon the score of their age. 

Every man desires to live long; but no man would 
be old. 

Love of flattery, in most men, proceeds from the mean 
opinion they have of themselves; in women, from the 
contrary. 

If books and laws continue to increase as they have 
done for fifty years past, I am in concern for future 
ages, how any man will be learned, or any man a lawyer. 

Kings are commonly said to have long hands; I wish 
they had as long ears. 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth, are 
said to discover prodigious parts and wit, to speak things 
that surprise and astonish: strange, so many hopeful 
princes, and so many shameful kings! If they happen 
to die young, they would have been prodigies of wisdom 
and virtue: if they live, they are often prodigies indeed, 
but of another sort. 

Politics, as the word is commonly understood, are 
nothing but corruptions, and consequently of no use to a 
good king, or a good ministry: for which reason all 
courts are so overrun of politics. 

Silenus, the foster-father of Bacchus, is always carried 
by an ass, and has horns on his head. The moral is, 
that drunkards are led by fools, and have a great chance 
to be cuckolds. 

Venus, a beautiful, good-natured lady, was the goddess 
of love; Juno, a terrible shrew, the goddess of marriage; 
and they were always mortal enemies. 

Those who are against religion, must needs be fools; 
and therefore we read that of all animals, God refused 
the firstborn of an ass. 
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A very little wit is valued in a woman, as we are 
pleased with a few words spoken plain by a parrot. 

A nice man is a man of nasty ideas. 

Apollo was held the god of physic, and sender of 
diseases. Both were originally the same trade, and still 

ontinue. 

Old men and comets have been reverenced for the 
same reason; their long beards, and pretences to fore- 
tell events. 

I was asked at court, what I thought of an ambassador, 
and his train; who were all embroidery and lace; full 
of bows, cringes, and gestures? I said, “it was Solo- 
mon’s importation—gold and apes.” 

There is a story in Pausanias of a plot for betraying 
a city discovered by the braying of an ass: the cackling 
of geese saved the Capitol, and Catiline’s conspiracy was 
discovered by a. . .. These are the only three 
animals, as far as I remember, famous in history for 
evidences and informers. : 

Most sorts of diversion in men, children, and other 
animals, are an imitation of fighting. 

Augustus meeting an ass with a lucky name, foretold 
himself good fortune. I meet many asses, but none of 
them have lucky names. 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, 
he keeps his at the same time. 

Who can deny that all men are violent lovers of truth, 
when we see them so positive in their errors; which they 
will maintain out of their zeal to truth, although they 
contradict themselves every day of their lives? 

That was excellently observed, say I, when I read a 
passage in an author, where his opinion agrees with 
mine. When we differ, there I pronounce him to be 
mistaken. 
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Very few men, properly speaking, live at present, 
but are providing to live another time. 

As universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a one 
as it seems, I do not remember to have heard three good 
lies in all my conversation, even from those who were 
most celebrated in that faculty. 


AN ARGUMENT 


TO PROVE THAT THE 
ABOLISHING OF CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND 


MAY, AS THINGS NOW STAND, BE ATTENDED WITH SOME 
INCONVENIENCES, AND PERHAPS NOT PRODUCE 
THOSE MANY GOOD EFFECTS PROPOSED 
THEREBY. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1708. 


I am very sensible what a weakness and presumption 
it is, to reason against the general humour and disposi- 
tion of the world. I remember it was with great justice, 
and a due regard to the freedom both of the public and 
the press, forbidden upon several penalties to write,’ 
or discourse, or lay wagers against the Union, even 
before it was confirmed by parliament, because that was 
looked upon as a design, to oppose the current of the 
people, which, besides the folly of it, is a manifest 
breach of the fundamental law that makes this majority 
of opinion the voice of God. In like manner, and for 
the very same reasons, it may perhaps be neither safe 
nor prudent to argue against the abolishing of Chris- 
tianity, at a juncture when all parties appear so unani- 
mously determined upon the point, as we cannot but 
allow from their actions, their discourses, and their 

1 This refers to the opposition, particularly among Jacobites, 
to the union of England and Scotland into one kingdom.—Eb. 
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writings. However, I know not how, whether from. the 
affection of singularity, or the perverseness of human 
nature, but so it unhappily falls out, that I cannot be 
entirely of this opinion. Nay, though I were sure an 
order were issued for my immediate prosecution by the 
Attorney-General, I should still confess that in the 
present posture of our affairs at home or aboard, I do 
not yet see the absolute necessity of extirpating the 
Christian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox even 
for our wise and paradoxical age to endure; therefore 
I shall handle it with all tenderness, and with the utmost 
deference to that great and profound majority ay is 
of another sentiment. 

And yet the curious may please to observe, how much 
the genius of a nation is liable to alter in half an age. 
I have heard it affirmed for certain by some very old 
people, that the contrary opinion was even in their 
memories as much in vogue as the other is now; and, 
that a project for the abolishing of Christianity would 
then have appeared as singular, and been thought as 
absurd, as it would be at this time to write or discourse 
in its defence. 

Therefore I freely own that all appearances are 
against me. The system of the Gospel, after the fate 
of other systems, is generally antiquated and exploded; 
and the mass or body of the common people, among 
whom it seems to have had its latest credit, are now 
grown as much ashamed of it as their betters; opinions, 
like fashions, always descending from those of quality 
to the middle sort, and thence to the vulgar, where at 
length they are dropped and vanish. 

But here I would not be mistaken, and must therefore 
be so bold as to borrow a distinction from the writers 
on the other side, when they make a difference between 
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nominal and real Trinitarians. I hope no reader im- 
agines me so weak to stand up in the defence of real 
Christianity, such as used in primitive times (if we may 
believe the authors of those ages) to have an influence 
upon men’s belief and actions: To offer at the restoring 
of that would indeed be a wild project; it would be to 
dig up foundations; to destroy at one blow all the wit, 
and half the learning of the kingdom; to break the 
entire frame and constitution of things; to ruin trade, 
extinguish arts and sciences with the professors of them; 
in short, to turn our courts, exchanges, and shops into 
deserts; and would be full as absurd as the proposal. 
of Horace,! where he advises the Romans all in a body 
to leave their city, and seek a new seat in some remote 
part of the world, by way of cure for the corruption of 
their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itself altogether 
unnecessary, (which I have inserted only to prevent all 
possibility of cavilling) since every candid reader will 
easily understand my discourse to be intended only in 
defence of nominal Christianity; the other having been 
for some time wholly laid aside by general consent, as 
utterly inconsistent with our present schemes of wealth 
and power. 

But why we should therefore cast off the name and 
title of Christians, although the general opinion and 
resolution be so violent for it, I confess I cannot (with 
submission) apprehend the consequence necessary. How- 
ever, since the undertakers propose such wonderful 
advantages to the nation by this project, and advance 
many plausible objections against the system of Chris- 
tianity, I shall briefly consider the strength of both, 
fairly allow them their greatest weight, and offer such 
answers as I think most reasonable. After which I will 
_ 1Sixteenth epode.—Eb. 
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beg leave to shew what inconveniences may possibly 
happen by such an innovation, in the present posture 
of our affairs. 

First, One great advantage proposed by the abolishing 
of Christianity is, that it would very much enlarge and 
establish liberty of conscience, that great bulwark of 
our nation, and of the Protestant Religion, which is still 
too much limited by priestcraft, notwithstanding all the 
good intentions of the legislature, as we have lately 
found by a severe instance. For it is confidently reported, 
that two young gentlemen of real hopes, bright wit, and 
profound judgment, who upon a thorough examination 
of causes and effects, and by the mere force of natural 
abilities, without the least tincture of learning, having 
made a discovery, that there was no God, and generously 
communicating their thoughts for the good of the public, 
were some time ago, by an unparalleled severity, and 
upon I know not what obsolete law, broke for blasphemy. 
And as it hath been wisely observed, if persecution once 
begins, no man alive knows how far it may reach, or 
where it will end. 

In answer to all which, with deference to wiser judg- 
ments, I think this rather shews the necessity of a 
nominal religion among us. Great wits love to be free 
with the highest objects; and if they cannot be allowed 
a God to revile or renounce, they will speak evil of 
dignities, abuse the government, and reflect upon the 
ministry; which I am sure few will deny to be of much 
more pernicious consequence, according to the saying of 
Tiberius, Deorum offensa diis cure. As to the particular 
fact related, I think it is not fair to argue from one 
instance, perhaps another cannot be produced; yet (to 
the comfort of all those who may be apprehensive of 
persecution) blasphemy we know is freely spoken a 

1 Tacitus, “Annals,” bk. i., c. xxiii—Tempre Scorr. 
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million of times in every coffeehouse and tavern, or 
wherever else good company meet. It must be allowed 
indeed, that to break an English free-born officer only 
for blasphemy, was, to speak the gentlest of such an 
action, a very high strain of absolute power. Little can 
be said in excuse for the general; perhaps he was afraid 
it might give offence to the allies, among whom, for 
aught we know, it may be the custom of the country 
to believe a God. But if he argued, as some have done, 
upon a mistaken principle, that an officer who is guilty of 
speaking blasphemy, may some time or other proceed 
so far as to raise a mutiny, the consequence is by no 
means to be admitted; for, surely the commander of an 
English army is likely to be but ill obeyed, whose soldiers 
fear and reverence him as little as they do a Deity. 

It is further objected against the Gospel System, that 
it obliges men to the belief of things too difficult for free- 
thinkers, and such who have shaken off the prejudices 
that usually cling to a confined education. To which I 
answer, that men should be cautious how they raise 
objections which reflect upon the wisdom of the nation. 
Is not every body freely allowed to believe whatever 
he pleases, and to publish his belief to the world when- 
ever he thinks fit, especially if it serves to strengthen the 
party which is in the right? Would any indifferent for- 
eigner, who should read the trumpery lately written by 
Asgil, Tindal, Toland, Coward,* and forty more, imagine 
the Gospel to be our rule of faith, and confirmed - by 
parliaments? Does any man either believe, or say he 
believes, or desire to have it thought that he says he 
believes one syllable of the matter? And is any man 
worse received upon that score, or does he find his want 

1This is a group of deistical writers, who either opposed 


Christianity or regarded it as merely a human institution. 
—Ep. 
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of nominal faith a disadvantage to him in the pursuit 
of any civil or military employment? What if there 
be an old dormant statute or two against him, are they 
not now obsolete, to a degree, that Empsom and Dudley ? 
themselves if they were now alive, would find it impos- 
sible to put them in execution? 

It is likewise urged, that there are, by computation, 
in this kingdom, above ten thousand parsons, whose 
revenues added to those of my lords the bishops, would 
suffice to maintain at least two hundred young gentle- 
men of wit and pleasure, and freethinking, enemies to 
priestcraft, narrow principles, pedantry, and prejudices; 
who might be an ornament to the Court and Town: And 
then, again, so great a number of able[-bodied] divines 
might be a recruit to our fleet and armies. This indeed 
appears to be a consideration of some weight: But then, - 
on the other side, several things deserve to be consid- 
ered likewise: As, first, whether it may not be thought 
necessary that in certain tracts of country, like what we 
call parishes, there shall be one man at least of abilities 
to read and write. Then it seems a wrong computation, 
that the revenues of the Church throughout this island 
would be large enough to maintain two hundred young 
gentlemen, or even half that number, after the present 
refined way of living; that is, to allow each of them 
such a rent, as in the modern form of speech, would 
make them easy. But still there is in this project a 
greater mischief behind; and we ought to beware of 
the woman’s folly, who killed the hen that every morning 
laid her a golden egg. For, pray what would become 
of the race of men in the next age, if we had nothing 
to trust to beside the scrofulous, consumptive produc- 


1 Agents of Henry VII in his exaction of taxes and penal- 


ties due the crown; both were beheaded under Henry VII in 
1510.— Ep. 
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tions, furnished by our men of wit and pleasure, when, 
having squandered away their vigour, health and estates, 
they are forced by some disagreeable marriage to piece 
up their broken fortunes, and entail rottenness and 
politeness on their posterity? Now, here are ten thousand 
persons reduced by the wise regulations of Henry the 
Eighth, to the necessity of a low diet, and moderate 
exercise, who are the only great restorers of our breed, 
without which the nation would in an age or two become 
one great hospital. 

Another advantage proposed by the abolishing of 
Christianity, is the clear gain of one day in seven, which 
is now entirely lost, and consequently the kingdom one 
seventh less considerable in trade, business, and pleasure; 
besides the loss to the public of so many stately struc- 
tures now in the hands of the Clergy, which might be 
converted into playhouses, exchanges, market-houses, 
common dormitories, and other public edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word, if I call this 
a perfect cavil. I readily own there has been an old 
custom time out of mind, for people to assemble in the 
churches every Sunday, and that shops are still fre- 
quently shut, in order as it is conceived, to preserve the 
memory of that ancient practice, but how this can prove 
a hindrance to business or pleasure, is hard to imagine. 
What if the men of pleasure are forced one day in the 
week, to game at home instead of the chocolate-houses ? ? 
Are not the taverns and coffeehouses open? Can there 
be a more convenient season for taking a dose of physic? 
Are fewer >. got upon Sundays than other days? Is 
not that the chief day for traders to sum up the accounts 


1 That is by his seizures of the revenues of the Church.—Eb. 

2The chocolate-houses seem to have been largely used for 
gambling purposes. They were not so numerous as the coffee- 
houses.—Trempre Scort. 
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of the week, and for lawyers to prepare their briefs? 
But I would fain know how it can be pretended that 
the churches are misapplied? Where are more appoint- 
ments and rendezvouzes of gallantry? Where more care 
to appear in the foremost box with greater advantage 
of dress? Where more meetings for business? Where 
more bargains driven of all sorts? And where so many 
conveniences or enticements to sleep? 

There is one advantage greater than any of the fore- 
going, proposed by the abolishing of Christianity: that 
it will utterly extinguish parties among us, by removing 
those factious distinctions of High and Low Church, 
of Whig and Tory, Presbyterian and Church of Eng- 
land, which are now so many mutual clogs upon public 
proceedings, and are apt to prefer the gratifying them- 
selves, or depressing their adversaries, before the most 
important interest of the state. 

I confess, if it were certain that so great an advantage 
would redound to the nation by this expedient, I would 
submit and be silent: But will any man say, that if the 
words whoring, drinking, cheating, lying, stealing, were 
by act of parliament ejected out of the English tongue 
and dictionaries, we should all awake next morning 
chaste and temperate, honest and just, and lovers of 
truth? Is this a fair consequence? Or, if the physicians 
would forbid us to pronounce the words pow, gout, rheu- 
matism and stone, would that expedient serve like so 
many talismans to destroy the diseases themselves? Are 
patty and faction rooted in men’s hearts no deeper than 
phrases borrowed from religion, or founded upon no 
firmer principles? And is our language so poor that we 
cannot find other terms to express them? Are envy, 
pride, avarice and ambition such ill nomenclators, that 
they cannot furnish appellations for their owners? Will 
not heydukes and mamalukes, mandarins and patshaws, 
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or any other words formed at pleasure, serve to distin- 
guish those who are in the ministry from others who 
would be in it if they could? What, for instance, is easier 
than to vary the form of speech, and instead of the word 
church, make it a question in politics, whether the Monu- 
ment be in danger? Because religion was nearest at 
hand to furnish a few convenient phrases, is our inven- 
tion so barren, we can find no other? Suppose, for 
argument sake, that the Tories favoured Margarita,’ the 
Whigs Mrs. Tofts, and the Trimmers ’ Valentini, would 
not Margaritians, Toftians and Valentinians be very 
tolerable marks of distinction? The Prasini and Veniti,* 
two most virulent factions in Italy, began (if I remem- 
ber right) by a distinction of colours in ribbons, which 
we might do with as good a grace about the dignity of 
the blue and the green, and would serve as properly 
to divide the Court, the Parliament, and the Kingdom 
between them, as any terms of art whatsoever, borrowed 
from religion. And therefore I think, there is little force 
in this objection against Christianity, or prospect of 
so great an advantage as is proposed in the abolish- 
ing of it. 

‘Tis again objected, as a very absurd ridiculous custom, 
that a set of men should be suffered, much less employed 


1 Francesca Margherita de l’Epine, a famous Italian singer; 
Mrs. Catharine Tofts, an Englishwoman who sang in Italian 
opera; Valentini, another Italian singer.—Ep. 

2Swift means the party of compromise in his own time, 
alluding to them by the nickname applied in the reign of 
Charles II to Halifax and his party who had opposed, as too 
extreme a measure, Shaftesbury’s bill excluding Catholics from 
the throne.—Eb. 

3 This refers to the Roman chariot races. They gave rise 
to the factions called Albati, Russati, Prasini, and Veniti. 
The Prasini (green) and Veniti (blue) were the principal, and 
their rivalry landed the empire, under Justinian, in a civil 
war.—TempPLe Scort. 
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and hired, to bawl one day in seven against the lawful- 
ness of those methods most in use toward the pursuit of 
greatness, riches and pleasure, which are the constant 
practice of all men alive on the other six. But this 
objection is, I think, a little unworthy so refined an 
age as ours. Let us argue this matter calmly: I appeal 
to the breast of any polite freethinker, whether in the 
pursuit of gratifying a predominant passion, he hath 
not always felt a wonderful incitement, by reflecting it 
was a thing forbidden; and therefore we see, in order 
to cultivate this taste, the wisdom of the nation hath 
taken special care, that the ladies should be furnished 
with prohibited silks, and the men with prohibited wine. 
And indeed it were to be wished, that some other pro- 
hibitions were promoted, in order to improve the pleas- 
ures of the town; which, for want of such expedients 
begin already, as I am told, to flag and grow languid, 
giving way daily to cruel inroads from the spleen. 

‘Tis likewise proposed as a great advantage to the 
public, that if we once discard the system of the Gospel, 
all religion will of course be banished for ever; and 
consequently, along with it, those grievous prejudices 
of education, which under the names of virtue, conscience, 
honour, justice, and the like, are so apt to disturb the 
peace of human minds, and the notions whereof are so 
hard to be eradicated by right reason or freethinking, 
‘sometimes during the whole course of our lives. 

* Here first, I observe how difficult it is to get rid of a 
phrase, which the world is once grown fond of, though 
the occasion that first produced it, be entirely taken 
away. For several years past, if a man had but an ill- 
favoured nose, the deep-thinkers of the age would some 
way or other contrive to impute the cause to the preju- 
dice of his education. From this fountain were said to 


be derived all our foolish notions of justice, piety, love 
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of our country, all our opinions of God, or a future state, 
Heaven, Hell, and the like: And there might formerly 
perhaps have been some pretence for this charge. But so 
effectual care has been taken to remove those prejudices, 
by an entire change in the methods of education, that 
(with honour I mention it to our polite innovators) the 
young gentlemen who are now on the scene, seem to have 
not the least tincture of those infusions, or string of 
those weeds; and, by consequence, the reason for abol- 
ishing nominal Christianity upon that pretext, is wholly 
ceased. 

For the rest, it may perhaps admit a controversy, 
whether the banishing of all notions of religion whatso- 
ever, would be convenient for the vulgar. Not that I am 
in the least of opinion with those who hold religion 
to have been the invention of politicians, to keep the 
lower part of the world in awe by the fear of invisible 
powers; unless mankind were then very different to what 
it is now: For I look upon the mass or body of our 
people here in England, to be as freethinkers, that is to 
say, as staunch unbelievers, as any of the highest rank. 
But I conceive some scattered notions about a superior 
power to be of singular use for the common people, as 
furnishing excellent materials to keep children quiet 
when they grow peevish, and providing topics of amuse- 
ment in a tedious winter-night. 

Lastly, *tis proposed as a singular advantage, that 
the abolishing of Christianity will very much contribute 
to the uniting of Protestants, by enlarging the terms of 
communion so as to take in all sorts of dissenters, who 
are now shut out of the pale upon account of a few cere- 
monies which all sides confess to be things indifferent: 
That this alone will effectually answer the great ends 
of a scheme for comprehension, by opening a large 
noble gate, at which all bodies may enter; whereas the 
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chaffering with dissenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 
leaving them at jar, by which no more than one can get 
in at a time, and that, not without stooping, and sideling, 
and squeezing his body.* 

To all this I answer; that there is one darling inclina- 
tion of mankind, which usually affects to be a retainer to 
religion, though she be neither its parent, its godmother, 
or its friend; I mean the spirit of opposition, that lived 
long before Christianity, and can easily subsist without 
it. Let us, for instance, examine wherein the opposition 
of sectaries among us consists, we shall find Christianity 
to have no share in it at all. Does the Gospel any 
where prescribe a starched, squeezed countenance, a 
stiff, formal gait, a singularity of manners and habit, or 
any affected modes of speech different from the reason- 
able part of mankind? Yet, if Christianity did not lend 
its name to stand in the gap, and to employ or divert 
these humours, they must of necessity be spent in con- 
traventions to the laws of the land, and disturbance of 
the public peace. There is a portion of enthusiasm 
assigned to every nation, which, if it hath not proper 
objects to work on, will burst out, and set all into a 
flame. If the quiet of a state can be bought by only 
flinging men a few ceremonies to devour, it is a purchase 
no wise man would refuse. Let the mastiffs amuse them- 
selves about a sheep’s skin stuffed with hay, provided 
it will keep them from worrying the flock. The institu- 
tion of convents abroad, seems in one point a strain of 
great wisdom, there being few irregularities in human 


_ 1 In this passage the author’s High Church principles, and 
Jealousy of the Dissenters, plainly shew themselves; and it is, 
perhaps, in special reference to what is here said, that he 


ranks it among the pamphlets he wrote in opposition to the 
party then in power.—Scorr. 
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passions, which may not have recourse to vent them- 
selves in some of those orders, which are so many retreats 
for the speculative, the melancholy, the proud, the silent, 
the politic and the morose, to spend themselves, and 
evaporate the noxious particles; for each of whom we 
in this island are forced to provide a several sect of 
religion, to keep them quiet: And whenever Christianity 
shall be abolished, the legislature must find some other 
expedient to employ and entertain them. For what 
imports it how large a gate you open, if there will be 
always left a number who place a pride and a merit in 
not coming in? 

Having thus considered the most important objections 
against Christianity, and the chief advantages proposed 
by the abolishing thereof; I shall now with equal def- 
erence and submission to wiser judgments as before, 
proceed to mention a few inconveniences that may 
happen, if the Gospel should be repealed; which perhaps 
the projectors may not have sufficiently considered. 

And first, I am very sensible how much the gentlemen 
of wit and pleasure are apt to murmur, and be choqued 4 
at the sight of so many draggled-tail parsons, that 
happen to fall in their way, and offend their eyes; but 
at the same time, these wise reformers do not consider 
what an advantage and felicity it is, for great wits to 
be always provided with objects of scorn and contempt, 
in order to exercise and improve their talents, and divert 
their spleen from falling on each other or on themselves; 
especially when all this may be done without the least 
imaginable danger to their persons. 

And to urge another argument of a parallel nature: If 
Christianity were once abolished, how could the free- 
thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of. profound 


1 Shocked. Swift’s habit when using a word of French 
origin was to keep the French spelling.—Trmrrez Scorr. 
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learning, be able to find another subject so calculated in 
all points whereon to display their abilities? What won- 
derful productions of wit should we be deprived of, 
from those whose genius by continual practice hath been 
wholly turned upon raillery and invectives’ against reli- 
gion, and would therefore never be able to shine or dis- 
tinguish themselves upon any other subject! We are 
daily complaining of the great decline of wit among us, 
and would we take away the greatest, perhaps the only 
topic we have left? Who would ever have suspected Asgil 
for a wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the inexhaust- 
ible stock of Christianity had not been at hand to pro- 
vide them with materials? What other subject, through all 
art or nature, could have produced Tindal for a pro- 
found author, or furnished him with readers? It is 
the wise choice of the subject that alone adorns and 
distinguishes the writer. For, had a hundred such pens 
as these been employed on the side of religion, they 
would have immediately sunk into silence and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundless, or my fears alto- 
gether imaginary, that the abolishing of Christianity 
may perhaps bring the Church into danger, or at least 
put the senate to the trouble of another securing vote. 
I desire I may not be mistaken; I am far from presuming 
to affirm or think that the Church is in danger at present, 
or as things now stand; but we know not how soon it may 
be so when the Christian religion is repealed. As plau- 
sible as this project seems, there may a dangerous design 
lurk under it: Nothing can be more notorious, than that 
the Atheists, Deists, Socinians, Anti-trinitarians, and 
other subdivisions of freethinkers, are persons of little 
zeal for the present ecclesiastical establishment: Their 
declared opinion is for repealing the Sacramental Test; 
they are very indifferent with regard to ceremonies; nor 
do they hold the jus divinum of Episcopacy. Therefore 
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this may be intended as one politic step toward altering 
the constitution of the Church established, and setting 
up Presbytery in the stead, which I leave to be further 
considered by those at the helm. 

In the last place, I think nothing can be more plain, 
than that by this expedient, we shall run into the evil 
we chiefly pretend to avoid; and that the abolishment 
of the Christian religion will be the readiest course we 
can take to introduce popery. And I am the more inclined 
to this opinion, because we know it has been the constant 
practice of the Jesuits to send over emissaries, with 
instructions to personate themselves members of the 
several prevailing sects among us. So it is recorded, 
that they have at sundry times appeared in the 
guise of Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Independents and 
Quakers, according as any of these were most in credit; 
so, since the fashion hath been taken up of exploding 
religion, the popish missionaries have not been wanting 
to mix with the freethinkers; among whom, Toland the 
great oracle of the Antichristians is an Irish priest, the 
son of an Irish priest; and the most learned and ingenious 
author of a book called “The Rights of the Christian 
Church,” 1 was in a proper juncture reconciled to the 
Romish faith, whose true son, as appears by a hundred 
passages in his treatise, he still continues. Perhaps I 
could add some others to the number; but the fact is 
beyond dispute, and the reasoning they proceed by is 
right: For, supposing Christianity to be extinguished, 
the people will never be at ease till they find out some 
other method of worship; which will as infallibly produce 
superstition, as this will end in popery. 

And therefore, if notwithstanding all I have said, it 
still be thought necessary to have a bill brought in for 


-1Dr. Matthew Tindal.—Ep. 
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repealing Christianity, I would humbly offer an amend- 
ment; that instead of the word, Christianity, may be 
put religion in general; which I conceive will much better 
answer all the good ends proposed by the projectors of 
it. For, as long as we leave in being a God and his provi- 
dence, with all the necessary consequences which curious 
and inquisitive men will be apt to draw from such 
premises, we do not strike at the root of the evil, though 
we should ever so effectually annihilate the present 
scheme of the Gospel: For, of what use is freedom of 
thought, if it will not produce freedom of action, which 
is the sole end, how remote soever in appearance, of all 
objections against Christianity? And therefore, the free- 
thinkers consider it as a sort of edifice, wherein all 
the parts have such a mutual dependence on each other, 
that if you happen to pull out one single nail, the whole 
fabric must fall to the ground. This was happily ex- 
pressed by him who had heard of a text brought for 
proof of the Trinity, which in an ancient manuscript was 
differently read; he thereupon immediately took the 
hint, and by a sudden deduction of a long sorites, most 
logically concluded; “Why, if it be as you say, I may 
safely .. . and drink on, and defy the parson.” From 
which, and many the like instances easy to be produced, 
I think nothing can be more manifest, than that the 
quarrel is not against any particular points of hard 
digestion in the Christian system, but against religion 
in general; which, by laying restraints on human nature, 
is supposed the great enemy to the freedom of thought 
and action. 

Upon the whole, if it shall still be thought for the 
benefit of Church and State, that Christianity be abol- 
ished; I conceive however, it may be more convenient 
to defer the execution to a time of peace, and not venture 
in this conjuncture to disoblige our allies, who, as it 
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falls out, are all Christians, and many of them, by the 
prejudices of their education, so bigoted, as to place a 
sort of pride in the appellation. If upon being rejected 
by them, we are to trust an alliance with the Turk, we 
shall find ourselves much deceived: For, as he is too 
remote, and generally engaged in war with the Persian 
emperor, so his people would be more scandalized at 
our infidelity, than our Christian neighbours. For they 
[the Turks] are not only strict observers of religious 
worship, but what is worse, believe a God; which is 
more than required of us even while we preserve the 
name of Christians. 

To conclude: Whatever some may think of the great 
advantages to trade by this favourite scheme, I do very 
much apprehend, that in six months time after the act 
is passed for the extirpation of the Gospel, the Bank, 
and East-India Stock, may fall at least one per cent. 
And since that is fifty times more than ever the wisdom 
of our age thought fit to venture for the preservation of 
Christianity, there is no reason we should be at so great 
a loss, merely for the sake of destroying it. 


THE BICKERSTAFF PAMPHLETS 


It is said, that the Author, when he had writ the following 
Paper, and being at a loss what name to prefix to it, passing 
through Long-Acre, observed a sign over a house where a 
locksmith dwelt, and found the name Bickerstaff written under 
it; which being a name somewhat uncommon, he chose to call 
himself Isaac Bickerstaff. This name was sometime afterward 
made use of by Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. Addison, in the 
Tatlers; in which Papers, as well as many of the Spectators, 
it is well known, that the Author had a considerable part.— 
FavuLKNeERr. 


PREDICTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1708.1 


I nave long considered the gross abuse of astrology in 
this kingdom, and upon debating the matter with myself, 
I could not possibly lay the fault upon the art, but upon 
those gross impostors, who set up to be the artists. I 
know several learned men have contended, that the 
whole is a cheat; that it is absurd and ridiculous to 
imagine the stars can have any influence at all upon 
human actions, thoughts, or inclinations; and whoever 
has not bent his studies that way may be excused for 
thinking so, when he sees in how wretched a manner 
that noble art is treated, by a few mean, illiterate traders 
between us and the stars; who import a yearly stock of 
nonsense, lies, folly, and impertinence, which they offer 
to the world as genuine from the planets, though they 


1 Swift is writing a pamphlet to expose the humbuggery of 
the makers of astrological almanacs; particularly, John Part- 


ridge, a cobbler by trade, widely celebrated for his predic- 
tions.— Ep. 
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descend from no greater a height than their own brains. 

I intend, in a short time, to publish a large and 
rational defence of this art, and therefore shall say 
no more in its justification at present, than that it hath 
been in all ages defended by many learned men, and 
among the rest by Socrates himself, whom I look upon 
as undoubtedly the wisest of uninspired mortals: to 
which if we add, that those who have condemned this 
art, though otherwise learned, having been such as 
either did not apply their studies this way, or at least 
did not succeed in their applications: their testimony 
will not be of much weight to its disadvantage, since 
they are liable to the common objection of condemning 
what they did not understand. 

Nor am I at all offended, or think it an injury to 
the art, when I see the common dealers in it, the Students 
in astrology, the Philomaths, and the rest of that tribe, 
treated by wise men with the utmost scorn and contempt; 
but rather wonder, when I observe gentlemen in the 
country, rich enough to serve the nation in Parliament, 
poring in Partridge’s Almanack, to find out the events 
of the year, at home and abroad; not daring to propose 
a hunting match, till Gadbury” or he have fixed the 
weather. 

I will allow either of the two I have mentioned, or 
any other of the fraternity, to be not only astrologers, 
but conjurers too, if I do not produce a hundred 
instances in all their Almanacks, to convince any reason- 
able man, that they do not so much as understand 
common grammar and syntax; that they are not able to 
spell any word out of the usual road, nor, even in their 
prefaces, to write common sense, or intelligible English. 
Then, for their observations and predictions, they are 
such as will equally suit any age or country in the 

1 An Oxford almanac-maker.—Eb. 
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world. “This month a certain great person. will be 
threatened with death or sickness.’’ This the newspaper 
wili tell them, for there we find at the end of the year, 
that no month passes without the death of some person 
of note; and it would be hard, if it should be otherwise, 
when there are at least two thousand persons of note in 
this kingdom, many of them old, and the Almanack- 
maker has the liberty of choosing the sickliest season 
of the year, where he may fix his prediction. Again, 
“This month an eminent clergyman will be preferred;” 
of which there may be some hundreds, half of them with 
one foot in the grave. Then, “Such a planet in such a 
house shews great machinations, plots, and conspiracies, 
that may in time be brought to light:” after which, if 
we hear of any discovery the astrologer gets the honour; 
if not, his prediction still stands good. And at last, 
“God preserve King William from all his open and secret 
enemies, Amen.” When, if the king should happen to 
have died, the astrologer plainly foretold it; otherwise 
it passes but for the pious ejaculation of a loyal subject: 
though it unluckily happened in some of their Almanacks, 
that poor King William was prayed for many months 
after he was dead, because it fell out, that he died about 
the beginning of the year. 

To mention no more of their impertinent predictions, 
what have we to do with their advertisements about “pills 
and drinks . . .” or their mutual quarrels in verse and 
prose of Whig and Tory, wherewith the stars have 
little to do? 

Having long observed and lamented these, and a hun- 
dred other abuses of this art too tedious to repeat, I 
resolved to proceed in a new way, which I doubt not 
will be to the general satisfaction of the kingdom: I can 
this year produce but a specimen of what I design for 
the future; having employed most part of my time, in 
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adjusting and correcting the calculations I made for 
some years past, because I would offer nothing to the 
world, of which I am not as fully satisfied, as that I am 
now alive. For these two last years I have not failed in 
above one or two particulars, and those of no very great 
moment. I exactly foretold the miscarriage at Toulon, 
with all its particulars; and the loss of Admiral Shovel,? 
though I was mistaken as to the day, placing that acci- 
dent about thirty-six hours sooner than it happened; 
but upon reviewing my schemes, I quickly found the 
cause of that error. I likewise foretold the battle at 
Almanza to the very day and hour, with the loss on 
both sides, and the consequences thereof. All which I 
shewed to some friends many months before they hap- 
pened ; that is, I gave them papers sealed up, to open in 
such a time, after which they were at liberty to read 
them; and there they found my predictions true in every 
article, except one or two very minute. 

As for the few following predictions I now offer the 
world, I forebore to publish them, till I had perused 
the several Almanacks for the year we are now entered 
on. I found them all in the usual strain, and I beg the 
reader will compare their manner with mine: and here I 
make bold to tell the world, that I lay the whole credit 
of my art upon the truth of these predictions; and I will 
be content, that Partridge, and the rest of his clan, may 
hoot me for a cheat and impostor, if I fail in any single 
particular of moment. I believe, any man who reads 
this paper, will look upon me to be at least a person of 
as much honesty and understanding, as a common maker 


1The unsuccessful attempt on the part of Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Savoy, assisted by the English fleet under 
Sir Cloudesly Shovel, to reduce Toulon in 1707.—Trempze 
Scorr. 

2Sir Cloudesly Shovel’s fleet was wrecked Oct. 22, 1707. 
—Scorr. 
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of Almanacks. I do not lurk in the dark; I am not 
wholly unknown in the world; I haye set my name at 
length to be a mark of infamy to mankind, if they shall 
find I deceive them. 

In one thing I must desire to be forgiven, that I talk 
more sparingly of home affairs; as it would be impru- 
dence to discover secrets of state, so it would be danger- 
ous to my person; but in smaller matters, and that are 
not of public consequence, I shall be very free; and the 
truth of my conjectures will as much appear from these 
as the other. As for the most signal events abroad in 
France, Flanders, Italy, and Spain, I shall make no 
scruple to predict them in plain terms: some of them 
are of importance, and I hope I shall seldom mistake 
the day they will happen; therefore, I think good to 
inform the reader, that I all along make use of the Old 
Style observed in England, which I desire he will com- 
pare with that of the newspapers, at the time they relate 
the actions I mention. 

I must add one word more: I know it hath been the 
opinion of several learned, who think well enough of 
the true art of astrology, that the stars do only incline, 
and not force, the actions or wills of men; and therefore, 
however I may proceed by right rules, yet I cannot in 
prudence so confidently assure the events will follow 
exactly as I predict them. 

I hope I have maturely considered this objection, 
which in some cases is of no little weight. For example: 
a man may, by the influence of an over-ruling planet, be 
disposed or inclined to lust, rage, or avarice, and yet by 
the force of reason overcome that bad influence; and 
this was the case of Socrates: but the great events of 
the world, usually depending upon numbers of men, it 
cannot be expected they should all unite to cross their 
inclinations, from pursuing a general design, wherein 
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they unanimously agree. Besides, the influence of the 
stars reaches to many actions and events, which are not 
any way in the power of reason; as sickness, death, and 
what we commonly call accidents, with many more 
needless to repeat. 

But now it is time to proceed to my predictions, which 
I have begun to calculate from the time that the sun 
enters into Aries. And this I take to be properly the 
beginning of the natural year. I pursue them to the 
time that he enters Libra, or somewhat more, which 
is the busy period of the year. The remainder I have 
not yet adjusted, upon account of several impediments 
needless here to mention: besides, I must remind the 
reader again, that this is but a specimen of what I 
design in succeeding years to treat more at large, if I 
may have liberty and encouragement. 

My first prediction is but a trifle, yet I will mention 
it, to shew how ignorant these sottish pretenders to 
astrology are in their own concerns: it relates to Part- 
ridge the Almanack-maker; I have consulted the star 
»f his nativity by my own rules, and find he will infallibly 
die upon the 29th of March next, about eleven at night, 
of a raging fever; therefore I advise him to consider of 
it, and settle his affairs in time. 

The month of Aprit will be observable for the death 
of many great persons. On the 4th will die the Cardinal 
de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris: on the 11th, the young 
Prince of Asturias, son to the Duke of Anjou: on the 
14th, a great peer of this realm will die at his country- 
house: on the 19th, an old layman of great fame for 
learning: and on the 28d, an eminent goldsmith in Lom- 
bard-Street. I could mention others, both at home and 
abroad, if I did not consider it is of very little use or 
instruction to the reader, or to the world. 
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As to public affairs: On the 7th of this month there 
will be an insurrection in Dauphine, occasioned by the 
oppressions of the people, which will not be quieted in 
some months. 

On the 15th will be a violent storm on the south-east 
coast of France, which will destroy many of their ships, 
and some in the very harbour. 

The 19th will be famous for the revolt of a whole 
province or kingdom, excepting one city, by which the 
affairs of a certain prince in the alliance will take a 
better face. 

May, against common conjectures, will be no very 
busy month in Europe, but very signal. for the death of 
the Dauphin, which will happen on the 7th, after a 
short sickness, and grievious torments with the strangury. 
He dies less lamented by the court than the kingdom. 

On the 9th, a Mareschal of France will break his leg 
by a fall from his horse. I have not been able to discover 
whether he will then die or not. 

On the 11th will begin a most important siege, which 
the eyes of all Europe will be upon: I cannot be more 
particular: for, in relating affairs that so nearly concern 
the confederates, and consequently this kingdom, I am 
forced to confine myself, for several reasons very obvious 
to the reader. 

On the 15th, news will arrive of a very surprising 
event, than which, nothing could be more unexpected. 

‘On the 19th, three noble ladies of this kingdom will, 
against all expectation, prove with child, to the great joy 
of their husbands. 

On the 28rd, a famous buffoon of the playhouse will 
die a ridiculous death, suitable to his vocation. 

Junz. This month will be distinguished at home by 
the utter dispersing of those ridiculous deluded enthusi- 
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asts, commonly called the Prophets; * occasioned chiefly 
by seeing the time come, that many of their prophecies 
should be fulfilled, and then finding themselves deceived 
by contrary events. It is indeed to be admired, how any 
deceiver can be so weak to foretell things near at hand, 
when a very few months must, of necessity, discover the 
imposture to all the world; in this point less prudent 
than common almanack-makers, who are so wise to 
wander in general, and talk dubiously, and leave to 
the reader the business of interpreting. 

On the Ist of this month, a French General will be 
killed by a random shot of a cannon-ball. 

On the 6th, a fire will break out inthe suburbs of 
Paris, which will destroy above a thousand houses; and 
seems to be the foreboding of what will happen, to the 
surprise of all Europe, about the end of the following 
month. 

On the 10th, a great battle will be fought, which will 
begin at four of the clock in the afternoon; and last till 
nine at night, with great obstinacy, but no very decisive 
event. I shall not name the place, for the reasons afore- 
said; but the commanders on each left wing will be 
killed. . . . I see bonfires, and hear the noise of guns 
for a victory. 

On the 14th, there will be a false report of the French 
King’s death. 

On the 20th, Cardinal Portocarero will die of a dysen- 
tery, with great suspicion of poison; but the report of his 
intentions to revolt to King Charles will prove false. 

Jury. The 6th of this month, a certain General will, 

1The Protestants in Dauphiné, called Casimars, mingled 
miracles and prophecies with their religious fervour. Those 
who took refuge in England attracted great attention under 


the title of the French prophets, and were subject of much 
discussion, both from the press and pulpit—From Scorr. 
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by a glorious action, recover the reputation he lost by 
former misfortunes. 

On the 12th, a great commander will die a prisoner in 
the hands of his enemies. 

On the 14th, a shameful discovery will be made of a 
French Jesuit, giving poison to a great foreign general; 
and when he is put to the torture, will make wonderful 
discoveries. 

In short, this will prove a month of great action, if I 
might have liberty to relate the particulars. 

At home, the death of an old famous senator will 
happen on the 15th, at his country-house, worn out with 
age and diseases. 

But that which will make this month memorable to 
all posterity, is the death of the French king, Louis the 
Fourteenth, after a week’s sickness, at Marli, which will 
happen on the 29th, about six o’clock in the evening. 
It seems to be an effect of the gout in his stomach, fol- 
lowed by a flux. And, in three days after, Monsieur 
Chamillard will follow his master, dying suddenly of an 
apoplexy. 

In this month likewise an ambassador will die in 
London; but I cannot assign the day. 

Avueust. The affairs of France will seem to suffer no 
change for a while under the Duke of Burgundy’s admin- 
istration; but the genius that animated the whole machine 
being gone, will be the cause of mighty turns and revo- 
lutions in the following year. The new King makes yet 
little change either in the army or the ministry; but the 
libels against his father, that fly about his very court, 
give him uneasiness. 

I see an express in mighty haste, with joy and wonder 
in his looks, arriving by break of day on the 26th of 
this month, having travelled in three days a prodigious 
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journey by land and sea. In the evening I hear bells 
and guns, and see the blazing of a thousand bonfires. 

A young admiral of noble birth does likewise this 
month gain immortal honour by a great achievement. 

The affairs of Poland are this month entirely settled: 
Augustus resigns his pretensions, which he had again 
taken up for some time: Stanislaus is peaceably possessed 
of the throne; and the King of Sweden declares for the 
Emperor. 

I cannot omit one particular accident here at home; 
that near the end of this month much mischief will be 
done at Bartholomew Fair, by the fall of a booth. 

SepremBer. This month begins with a very surprising 
fit of frosty weather, which will last near twelve days. 

The Pope having long languished last month, the 
swelling in his legs breaking, and the flesh mortifying, 
will die on the 11th instant; and in three weeks’ time, 
after a mighty contest, be succeeded by a Cardinal of 
the imperial faction, but native of Tuscany, who is now 
about sixty-one years old. 

The French army acts now wholly on the defensive, 
strongly fortified in their trenches; and the young French 
King sends overtures for a treaty of peace by the Duke 
of Mantua; which, because it is a matter of state that 
concerns us here at home, I shall speak no farther of it. 

I shall add but one prediction more, and that in 
mystical terms, which shall be included in a verse out 
of Virgil— 

Alter erit jam Tethys, et altera, que vehat, Argo, 
Delectos heroas. 


Upon the 25th day of this month, the fulfilling of this 
prediction will be manifest to everybody. 

This is the farthest I have proceeded in my calcula- 
| tions for the present year. I do not pretend that these 
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are all the great events which will happen in this period ; 
but that those I have set down will infallibly come to 
pass. It will perhaps still be objected, why I have not 
spoke more particularly of affairs at home, or of the 
success of our armies abroad, which I might, and could 
very largely have done: but those in power have wisely 
discouraged men from meddling in public concerns, and 
I was resolved by no means to give the least offence. 
This I will venture to say, that it will be a glorious cam- 
paign for the Allies, wherein the English forces, both 
by sea and land, will have their full share of honour: 
that Her Majesty Queen Anne will continue in health 
and prosperity: and that no ill accident will arrive to 
any in the chief ministry. 

As to the particular events I have mentioned, the 
readers may judge, by the fulfilling of them, whether I 
am of the level with common astrologers; who, with an 
old paltry cant, and a few pot-hooks for planets to 
amuse the vulgar, have, in my opinion, too long been 
suffered to abuse the world: but an honest physician 
ought not to be despised, because there are such things 
as mountebanks. I hope I have some share of reputation, 
which I would not willingly forfeit for a frolic or 
humour; and I believe no gentleman who reads this 
paper, will look upon it to be of the same last or mould 
with the common scribbles that are every day hawked 
about. My fortune has placed me above the little regard 
of writing for a few pence, which I neither value or 
want: therefore, let not wise men too hastily condemn 
this essay, intended for a good design, to cultivate and 
improve an ancient art, long in disgrace by having fallen 
into mean unskilful hands. A little time will determine 
whether I have deceived others or myself; and I think 
it no very unreasonable request, that men would please 
to suspend their judgments till then. I was once of the 
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opinion with those who despise all predictions from the 
stars, till, in the year 1686, a man of quality shewed me, 
written in his album, that the most learned astronomer, 
Captain Hlalley], assured him, he would never believe 
anything of the stars’ influence if there were not a great 
revolution in England in the year 1688. Since that time 
I began to have other thoughts, and after eighteen years 
diligent study and application, I think I have no reason 
to repent of my pains. I shall detain the reader no 
longer than to let him know, that the account I design 
to give of next year’s events, shall take in the principal 
affairs that happen in Europe; and if I be denied the 
liberty of offering it to my own country, I shall appeal 
to the learned world, by publishing it in Latin, and 
giving order to have it printed in Holland. 


THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


OF THE FIRST OF 


MR. BICKERSTAFF’S PREDICTIONS, 


BEING 


AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE DEATH OF 
MR. PARTRIDGE, THE ALMANACK-MAKER, 


UPON THE 29TH INSTANT, 


IN A LETTER TO A PERSON OF HONOUR. 


My Lorp, 
In obedience to your Lordship’s commands, as well as 
to. satisfy my own curiosity, I have some days past 
enquired constantly after Partridge the almanack-maker, 
of whom it was foretold in Mr. Bickerstaff’s Predictions, 
published about a month ago, that he should die the 29th 
instant, about eleven at night, of a raging fever. I had 


1 This “Letter to a Person of Honour” appeared on March 
30, 1708. It is the second move in Swift’s hoax; it states that 
Partridge had died almost exactly at the time predicted.—Ep. 
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some sort of knowledge of him, when I was employed in 
the revenue, because he used every year to present me 
with his almanack, as he did other gentlemen, upon the 
score of some little gratuity we gave him. I saw him 
accidentally once or twice, about ten days before he 
died, and observed he began very much to droop and 
languish, though, I hear, his friends did not seem to 
apprehend him in any danger. About two or three days 
ago he grew ill, was confined first to his chamber, and 
in a few hours after to his bed; where Dr. Case’ and 
Mrs. Kirleus* were sent for to visit and to prescribe 
to him. Upon this intelligence I sent thrice every day 
one servant or other to inquire after his health; and 
yesterday about four in the afternoon, word was brought 
me, that he was past hopes. Upon which I prevailed 
with myself to go and see him, partly out of commisera- 
tion, and, I confess, partly out of curiosity. He knew 
me very well, seemed surprised at my condescension, 
and made me compliments upon it, as well as he could 
in the condition he was. The people about him said he 
had been for some time delirious; but when I saw him 
he had his understanding as well as ever I knew, and 
spoke strong and hearty, without any seeming uneasiness 
or constraint. After I had told him I was sorry to see 
him in those melancholy circumstances, and said some 


1 John Case was many years a noted practitioner in physic 
and astrology. He was looked upon as the successor of Lilly 
and of Saffold, and possessed the magical utensils of both. 
He erased the verses of his predecessor from the sign-post, 
and substituted in their stead this distich, by which he is said 
to have got more than Dryden did by all his works, 


“Within this place 
Lives Doctor Case.” 
—Scorr 


) 2 Mary Kirleus, widow of John Kirleus, son of Dr. Thomas 
Kirleus, a collegiate physician of London.—Scort. 
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other civilities suitable to the occasion, I desired him 
_to tell me freely and ingenuously, whether the predictions 
Mr. Bickerstaff had published relating to his death, had 
not too much affected and worked on his imagination. 
He confessed he had often had it in his head, but never 
with much apprehension, till about a fortnight before; 
since which time it had the perpetual possession of his 
mind and thoughts, and he did verily believe was the true 
natural cause of his present distemper: for, said he, “I 
am thoroughly persuaded, and I think I have very good 
reasons, that Mr. Bickerstaff spoke altogether by guess, 
and knew no more what will happen this year than I 
did myself.” I told him, his discourse surprised me; and 
I would be glad he were in a state of health to be able 
to tell me what reason he had to be convinced of Mr. 
Bickerstaff’s ignorance. He replied, “I am a poor igno- 
rant fellow, bred to a mean trade, yet I have sense 
enough to know, that all pretences of foretelling by 
astrology are deceits, for this manifest reason: because 
the wise and the learned, who can only judge whether 
there be any truth in this science, do all unanimously 
agree to laugh at and despise it; and none but the poor 
ignorant vulgar give it any credit, and that only upon 
the word of such silly wretches as I and my fellows who 
can hardly write or read.” I then asked him, why he 
had not calculated his own nativity, to see whether it 
agreed with Bickerstaff’s prediction? At which he shook 
his head, and said, “Oh! sir this is no time for jesting, 
but for repenting those fooleries, as I do now from 
the very bottom of my heart.”—‘By what I can gather 
from you,” said I, “the observations and predictions you 
printed with your almanacks, were mere impositions on 
the people.” He replied, “If it were otherwise, I should 
have the less to answer for. We have a common form 
for all those things: as to foretelling the weather, we 
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never meddle with that, but leave it to the printer, who 
takes it out of any old almanack, as he thinks fit: the 
rest was my own invention, to make my almanack sell, 
having a wife to maintain, and no other way to get my 
bread; for mending old shoes is a poor livelihood; and.’ 
(added he, sighing) “I wish I may not have done more 
mischief by my physic, than my astrology; though I had 
some good receipts from my grandmother, and my own 
compositions were such, as I thought could at least do 
no hurt.” 

I had some other discourse with him, which I now 
cannot call. to mind; and I fear have already tired your 
lordship. I shall only add one circumstance, that on 
his death-bed he declared himself a nonconformist, and 
had a fanatic preacher to be his spiritual guide. After 
half an hour’s conversation I took my leave, being almost 
stifled with the closeness of the room. I imagined he 
could not hold out long, and therefore withdrew to a 
little coffeehouse hard by, leaving a servant at the house 
with orders to come immediately and tell me, as near 
as he could, the minute when Partridge should expire, 
which was not above two hours after; when looking 
upon my watch, I found it to be above five minutes after 
seven: by which it is clear that Mr. Bickerstaff was mis- 
taken almost four hours in his calculation. In the other 
circumstances he was exact enough. But whether he 
hath not been the cause of this poor man’s death, as 
well as the predictor, may be very reasonably disputed. 
However, it must be confessed, the matter is odd enough, 
whether we should endeavour to account for it by chance, 
or the effect of imagination: for my own part, though I 
believe no man hath less faith in these matters, yet I 
shall wait with some impatience, and not without some 
expectation, the fulfilling of Mr. Bickerstaff’s second 
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prediction, that the Cardinal de Noailles is to die upon 
the fourth of April; and if that should be verified as 
exactly as this of poor Partridge, I must own I should 
be wholly surprised, and at a loss, and infallibly expect 
the accomplishment of all the rest. 


VINDICATION? 
OF 
: Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.; 
AGAINST 


What is Objected to Him by Mr. Partridge, in his 
Almanack for the present Year 1709. 


By the said Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. 


Mr. Parrripnge hath been lately pleased to treat 
me after a very rough manner, in that which is 
called his almanack for the present year: such usage 
is very indecent from one gentleman to another, 
and does not at all contribute to the discovery of truth, 


1 Following on this (the Accomplishment) came a pamphlet 
entitled, “Squire Bickerstaff Detected; or the Astrological 
Imposter Convicted. By John Partridge.” This was the joint 
production of three wits, the Reverend Thomas Yalden, Nicho- 
las Rowe, and William Congreve. In the person of Partridge, 
they carried on the fun excellently well, repudiating Bicker- 
staff and complaining bitterly of the many inconveniences his 
pamphlet had caused him. He cannot leave his house without 
being dunned for his own funeral expenses. Partridge himself 
was at last “drawn,” and his almanac for 1709 contains an 
indignant protest against the sham astrologer Bickerstaff, 
and a solemn assertion that he, John Partridge, was, blessed 
be God, alive and in good health—Temrre Scort. 
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which ought to be the great end in all disputes of the 
learned. To call a man fool and villain, and impudent 
fellow, only for differing from him in a point merely 
speculative, is, in my humble opinion, a very improper 
style for a person of his education. I appeal to the 
learned world, whether, in my last year’s predictions, I 
gave him the least provocation for such unworthy treat- 
ment. Philosophers have differed in all ages, but the 
discreetest among them have always differed as became 
philosophers. Scurrility and passion, in a controversy 
among scholars, is just so much of nothing to the pur- 
pose; and at best a tacit confession of a weak cause: 
my concern is not so much for my own reputation, as 
that of the republic of letters, which Mr. Partridge hath 
endeavoured to wound through my sides. If men of 
public spirit must be superciliously treated for their 
ingenious attempts, how will true useful knowledge be 
ever advanced? I wish Mr. Partridge knew the thoughts 
which foreign universities have conceived of his ungen- 
erous proceeding with me; but I am too tender of his 
reputation to publish them to the world. That spirit of 
envy and pride, which blasts so many rising geniuses 
in our nation, is yet unknown among professors abroad: 
the necessity of justifying myself will excuse my vanity, 
when I tell the reader, that I have received near a 
hundred honorary letters from several parts of Europe 
(some as far as Muscovy) in praise of my performance. 
Beside several others, which, as I have been credibly 
informed, were opened in the post office, and never sent 
me. It is true the inquisition in Portugal was pleased to 
burn my predictions,’ and condemn the author and ‘the 
readers of them: but I hope at the same time, it will be 
considered, in how deplorable a state learning lies at 


present in that kingdom: and with the profoundest ven- 
1 This is fact.—Scorr. 
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eration for crowned heads, I will presume to add, that 
it a little concerned his Majesty of Portugal to interpose 
his authority in behalf of a scholar and a gentleman, 
the subject of a nation with which he is now in so strict 
an alliance. But the other kingdoms and states of Europe 
have treated me with more candour and generosity. If I 
had leave to print the Latin letters transmitted to me 
from foreign parts, they would fill a volume, and be a 
full defence against all that Mr. Partridge, or his 
accomplices of the Portugal inquisition, will be ever 
able to object; who, by the way, are the only enemies 
my predictions have ever met with at home or abroad. 
But I hope I know better what is due to the honour of 
a learned correspondence, in so tender a point. Yet 
some of those illustrious persons will perhaps excuse 
me, for transcribing a passage or two in my vindication." 
The -most learned Monsieur Leibnitz thus addresses to 
me his third letter:—“Jllustrissimo Bickerstaffio astrol- 
ogie instauratori,” &c. Monsieur Le Clerc, quoting my 
predictions in a treatise he published last year, is pleased 
to say, “Ita nuperrime Bickerstaffiius, magnum illud An- 
glie sidus.” Another great professor writing of me, has 
these words: “Bickerstaffius, nobilis Anglus, astrolo- 
gorum hujusce seculi facile princeps.” Signior Maglia- 
becchi, the Great Duke’s famous library-keeper, spends 
almost his whole letter in compliments and praises. ’Tis 
true, the renowned professor of astronomy at Utrecht 
seems to differ from me in one article; but it is after 
the modest manner that becomes a Philosopher; as, “pace 
tanti viri dizerim:” and, page 55, he seems to lay the 
error upon the printer (as indeed it ought) and says, 


1The quotations here inserted are in imitation of Dr. 
Bentley, in some part of the famous controversy between him 


and Mr. Boyle.—Scorr. 
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“vel forsan error typographi, cum alioquin Bickerstaffius 
vir doctissimus,” &c. 

If Mr. Partridge had followed this example in the 
controversy between us, he might have spared me the 
trouble of justifying myself in so public a manner. I 
believe few men are readier to own their errors than 
I, or more thankful to those who will please to inform 
him of them. But, it seems, this gentleman, instead of 
encouraging the progress of his own art, is pleased to 
look upon all attempts of that kind as an invasion of 
his province. He has been indeed so wise as to make 
no objection against the truth of my predictions, except 
in one single point relating to himself: and to demon- 
strate how much men are blinded by their own partiality, 
I do solemnly assure the reader, that he is the only 
person from whom I ever heard that ebjection offered; 
which consideration alone, I think, will take off oh its 
weight. 

With my utmost endeavours I have not been able to 
trace above two objections ever made against the truth 
of my last year’s prophecies: the first was, of a French- 
man, who was pleased to publish to the world, “that the 
Cardinal de Noailles was still alive, notwithstanding 
the pretended prophecy of Monsieur Biquerstaffe:’ but 
how far a Frenchman, a Papist, and an enemy, is to be 
believed in his own case, against an English Protestant, 
who is true to the government, I shall leave to the candid 
and impartial reader. 

The other objection is the unhappy occasion of this 
discourse, and relates to an article in my predictions, 
which foretold the death of Mr. Partridge to happen 
on March 29, 1708. This he is pleased to contradict abso- 
lutely in the almanack he has published for the present 
year, and in that ungentlemanly manner (pardon the 
expression) as I have above related. In that work he 
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very roundly asserts, that he “is not only now alive, but 
was likewise alive upon that very 29th of March, when I 
had foretold he should die.’ This is the subject of the 
present controversy between us; which I design to handle 
with all brevity, perspicuity, and calmness: in this dis- 
pute, I am sensible the eyes, not only of England, but of 
all Europe, will be upon us; and the learned in every 
country will, I doubt not, take part on that side where 
they find most appearance of reason and truth. 

Without entering into criticisms of chronology about 
the hour of his death, I shall only prove that Mr. Part- 
ridge is not alive. And my first argument is thus: above 
a thousand gentlemen having bought his almanacks for 
this year, merely to find what he said against me, at 
every line they read, they would lift up their eyes, and 
cry out, betwixt rage and laughter, “they were sure no 
man alive ever writ such damned stuff as this.” Neither 
did I ever hear that opinion disputed; so that Mr. 
Partridge lies under a dilemma, either of disowning his 
almanack, or allowing himself to be no man alive. Sec- 
ondly, Death is defined by all philosophers, a separation 
of the soul and body. Now it is certain, that the poor 
woman, who has best reason to know, has gone about 
for some time to every alley in the neighbourhood, and 
sworn to the gossips, that her husband had neither life 
nor soul in him. Therefore, if an uninformed carcass 
walks still about, and is pleased to call itself Partridge, 
Mr. Bickerstaff does not think himself anyway answer- 
able for that. Neither had the said carcass any right 
to beat the poor boy, who happened to pass by it in the 
street, crying, “A full and true account of Dr. Part- 
ridge’s death,” &c. 

Thirdly, Mr. Partridge pretends to tell fortunes, and 
recover stolen goods; which all the parish says, he must 
do by conversing with the devil, and other evil spirits: 
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and no wise man will ever allow he could converse per- 
sonally with either till after he was dead. 

Fourthly, I will plainly prove him to be dead, out of 
his own almanack for this year, and from the very 
passage which he produces to make us think him alive. 
He there says, “he is not only now alive, but was also 
alive upon that very 29th of March, which I foretold he 
should die on:’ by this, he declares his opinion, that a 
man may be alive now who was not alive a twelvemonth 
ago. And, indeed, there lies the sophistry of his argu- 
ment. He dares not assert he was alive ever since that 
29th of March, but that he “is now alive, and was so 
on that day:”’ I grant the latter; for he did not die till 
night, as appears by the printed account of his death, 
in a letter to a lord; and whether he be since revived, I 
leave the world to judge. This indeed is perfect cavilling, 
and I am ashamed to dwell any longer upon it. 

Fifthly, I will appeal to Mr. Partridge himself, 
whether it be probable I could have been so indiscreet, 
to begin my predictions with the only falsehood that 
ever was pretended to be in them? and this in an affair 
at home, where I had so many opportunities to be exact; 
and must have given such advantages against me to a 
person of Mr. Partridge’s wit and learning, who, if he 
could possibly have raised one single objection more 
against the truth of my prophecies, would hardly have 
spared me. 

“And here I must take occasion to reprove the above- 
mentioned writer of the relation of Mr. Partridge’s death, 
in a Letter to a Lord; who was pleased to tax me with a 
mistake of four whole hours in my calculation of that 
event. I must confess, this censure, pronounced with an 
air of certainty, in a matter that so nearly concerned me, 
and by a grave, judicious author, moved me not a little. 
But though I was at that time out of town, yet several 
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of my friends, whose curiosity had led them to be 
exactly informed, (for as to my own part, having no 
doubt at all in the matter, I never once thought of it,) 
assured me, I computed to something under half an hour; 
which (I speak my private opinion) is an error of no 
very great magnitude, that men should raise a clamour 
about it. I shail only say, it would not be amiss, if that 
author would henceforth be more tender of other men’s 
reputation, as well as his own. It is well there were no 
more mistakes of that kind; if there had, I presume he 
would have told me of them with as little ceremony. 

There is one objection against Mr. Partridge’s death, 
which I have sometimes met with, though, indeed, very 
slightly offered, that he still continues to write alma- 
nacks. But this is no more than what is common to all 
of that profession; Gadbury, Poor Robin, Dove, Wing, 
and several others, do yearly publish their almanacks, 
though several of them have been dead since before the 
Revolution. Now, the natural reason of this I take to 
be, that, whereas it is the privilege of authors to live 
after their death, almanack-makers are alone excluded; 
because their dissertations, treating only upon the min- 
utes as they pass, become useless as those go off. In 
consideration of which, Time, whose registers they are, 
gives them a lease in reversion, to continue their works 
after death. Or, perhaps, a name can make an almanack 
as well as it can sell one. And to strengthen this con- 
jecture, I have heard the booksellers affirm, that they 
have desired Mr. Partridge to spare himself further 
trouble, and only lend them his name, which could make 
Almanacks much better than himself. 

I should not have given the public, or myself, the 
trouble of this vindication, if my name had not been 
made use of by several persons to whom I never lent it; 
one of which, a few days ago, was pleased to father on 
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me a new set of predictions. But I think these are things 
too serious to be trifled with. It grieved me to the 
heart, when I saw my labours, which had cost me so 
much thought and watching, bawled about by the common 
hawkers of Grub-Street, which I only intended for the 
weighty consideration of the gravest persons. This 
prejudiced the world so much at first, that several of 
my friends had the assurance to ask me whether I 
were in jest? to which I only answered coldly, “that 
the event would shew.” But it is the talent of our age 
and nation, to turn things of the greatest importance 
into ridicule. When the end of the year had verified 
all my predictions, out comes Mr. Partridge’s almanack, 
disputing the point of his death; so that I am employed, 
like the general who was forced to kill his enemies 
twice over, whom a necromancer had raised to life. If 
Mr. Partridge has practised the same experiment upon 
himself, and be again alive, long may he continue so; 
that does not the least contradict my veracity: but I 
think I have clearly proved, by invincible demonstration, 
that he died, at farthest, within half an hour of the 
time I foretold, and not four hours sooner, as the above- 
mentioned author, in his letter to a lord, has maliciously 
suggested, with a design to blast my credit, by charging 
me with so gross a mistake. 


A 


MEDITATION 


UPON A 


BROOMSTICK 


ACCORDING TO THE STYLE AND MANNER OF THE HONOUR- 
ABLE ROBERT BOYLE’S MEDITATIONS. * 


Turis single stick, which you now behold ingloriously 
lying in that neglected corner, I once knew in a flourish- 
ing state in a forest; it was full of sap, full of leaves, 
and full of boughs; but now, in vain does the busy art 
of man pretend to vie with nature, by tying that with- 
ered bundle of twigs to its sapless trunk; ’tis now, at 
best, but the reverse of what it was, a tree turned upside 
down, the branches on the earth, and the root in the air; 
*tis now handled by every dirty wench, condemned to do 
her drudgery, and, by a capricious kind of fate, destined 
to make other things clean, and be nasty itself: at 
length, worn to the stumps in the service of the maids, 
it is either thrown out of doors, or condemned to the 


1Sheridan recounts the circumstances under which this 
famous parody was written. Swift, on the occasion of a visit 
to Lord Berkeley in 1704, was as usual acting as spiritual 
guide to Lady Berkeley. He was reading, at the countess’s 
request, from Boyle’s Meditations and was bored with the 
pretentious solemnity of that work. He accordingly prepared 
A Meditation upon a Broomstick and palmed it off on Lady 
Berkeley as a genuine and characteristic chapter of Boyle’s 
work.—Ep. 
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last use, of kindling a fire. When I beheld this I sighed, 
and said within myself, Surely man is a Broomstick 
Nature sent him into the world strong and lusty, in a 
thriving condition, wearing his own hair on his head, 
the proper branches of this reasoning vegetable, until 
the axe of intemperance has lopped off his green boughs, 
and left him a withered trunk: he then flies to art, and 
puts on a periwig, valuing himself upon an unnatural 
bundle of hairs (all covered with powder) that never 
grew on his head; but now, should this our broomstick 
pretend to enter the scene, proud of those birchen spoils 
it never bore, and all covered with dust, though the 
sweepings of the finest lady’s chamber, we should be apt 
to ridicule and despise its vanity. Partial judges that 
we are of our own excellencies, and other men’s defaults! 

But a broomstick, perhaps, you will say, is an emblem 
of a tree standing on its head; and pray what is man, 
‘but a topsyturvy creature, his animal faculties per- 
petually mounted on his rational, his head where his 
heels should be, grovelling on the earth! and yet, with 
all his faults, he sets up to be a universal reformer and 
corrector of abuses, a remover of grievances, rakes into 
every slut’s corner of Nature, bringing hidden corrup- 
tion to the light, and raises a mighty dust where there 
was none before; sharing deeply all the while in the very 
same pollutions he pretends to sweep away: his last 
days are spent in slavery to women, and generally the 
least deserving, till, worn out to the stumps, like his 
brother besom, he is either kicked out of doors, or 


made use of to kindle flames for others to warm them- 
selves by. 
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From Turspay SEPTEMBER 26. To THuRspDay SEPTEM- 
BER 28. 1710 


From my own Apartment, September 27. 


The following letter has laid before me many great 
and manifest evils in the world of letters which I 
had overlooked; but they open to me a very busy 
scene, and it will require no small care and application 
to amend errors which are become so universal. The 
affectation of politeness is exposed in this epistle 
with a great deal of wit and discernment; so that 
whatever discourses I may fall into hereafter upon 
the subjects the writer treats of, I shall at present 
lay the matter before the World without the least 
alteration from the words of my correspondent. 


“To Isaac Bickerstarr, Esq; 


“Sir, 
“THERE are some abuses among us of great consequence, 
the reformation of which is properly your province, 
though, as far as I have been conversant in your 
papers, you have not yet considered them. These are, 
the deplorable ignorance that for some years hath 
reigned among our English writers, the great depravity 
of our taste, and the continual corruption of our style. 
I say nothing here of those who handle particular sci- 
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ences, divinity, law, physic, and the like; I mean, the 
traders in history and politics, and the belles lettres ; 
together with those by whom books are not translated, 
but (as the common expressions are) ‘done out of 
French, Latin,’ or other language, and ‘made English.’ 
I cannot but observe to you, that till of late years 
a Grub-Street book was always bound in sheepskin, 
with suitable print and paper, the price never above a 
shilling, and taken off wholly by common tradesmen, or 
country pedlars, but now they appear in all sizes and 
shapes, and in all places. They are handed about 
from lapfuls in every coffeehouse to persons of quality, 
are shewn in Westminster-Hall and the Court of Re- 
quests. You may see them gilt, and in royal paper, of 
five or six hundred pages, and rated accordingly. I 
would engage to furnish you with a catalogue of English 
books published within the compass of seven years past, 
which at the first hand would cost you a hundred pounds, 
wherein you shall not be able to find ten lines together 
of common grammar or common sense. 

“These two evils, ignorance and want of taste, have 
produced a third; I mean, the continual corruption 
of our English tongue, which, without some timely 
remedy, will suffer more by the false refinements of 
twenty years past, than it hath been improved in the 
foregoing hundred: And this is what I design chiefly 
to enlarge upon, leaving the former evils to your 
animadversion. 

“But instead of giving you a list of the late refine- 
ments crept into our language, I here send you the copy 
of a letter I received some time ago from a most accom- 
plished person in this way of writing, upon which I 
shall make some remarks. It is in these terms. 

ADI: 


““T cou’dn’t get the things you sent for all about 
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Town.—I thét to ha’ come down myself, and then I’d 
ha’ bréut’um; but I han’t don’t, and I believe I can’t 
do’t, that’s pozz.—Tom’ begins to g’imself airs because 
he’s going with the plenipo’s.—’Tis said, the French 
King will bamboozl’ us agen, which causes many specu- 
lations. The Jacks, and others of that kidney, are very 
uppish, and alert upon’t, as you may see by their phizz’s. 
—Will Hazzard has got the hipps, having lost to the 
tune of five hundr’d pound, thé he understands play 
very well, nobody better. He has promis’t me upon 
rep, to leave off play; but you know ’tis a weakness he’s 
too apt to give into, thé he has as much wit as any man, 
nobody more. He has lain imcog ever since——The 
mobb’s very quiet with us now.—I believe you thét I 
banter’d you in my last like a country put.—lI sha’n’t 
leave Town this month, fc.’ 

“This letter is in every point an admirable pattern 
of the present polite way of writing; nor is it of less 
authority for being an epistle. You may gather every 
flower in it, with a thousand more of equal sweetness, 
from the books, pamphlets, and single papers, offered 
us every day in the coffeehouses: And these are the 
beauties introduced to supply the want of wit, sense, 
humour, and learning, which formerly were looked upon 
as qualifications for a writer. If a man of wit, who 
died forty years ago, were to rise from the grave on 
purpose, how would he be able to read this letter ? 
And after he had gone through that difficulty, how 
would he be able to understand it? The first thing 
that strikes your eye is the breaks at the end of almost 
every sentence; of which I know not the use, only that 
it is a refinement, and very frequently practised. Then 
you will observe the abbreviations and elisions, by which 
consonants of most obdurate sound are joined together, 

1Thomas Harley, cousin of the first Earl of Oxford.—Ep. 
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without one softening vowel to intervene; and all this 
only to make one syllable of two, directly contrary 
to the example of the Greeks and Romans; altogether 
of the Gothic strain, and a natural tendency towards 
relapsing into barbarity, which delights in monosyl- 
lables, and uniting of mute consonants; as it is observ- 
able in all the Northern languages. And this is still 
more visible in the next refinement, which consists 
in pronouncing the first syllable in a word that has 
many, and dismissing the rest; such as phizz, hipps, 
mobb, poz., rep. and many more; when we are already 
overloaded with monosyllables, which are the disgrace 
of our language. Thus we cram one syllable, and cut 
off the rest; as the owl fattened her mice, after she 
had bit off their legs to prevent their running away; 
and if ours be the same reason for maiming words, 
it will certainly answer the end; for I am sure no other 
Nation will desire to borrow them. Some words are 
hitherto but fairly split, and therefore only in their 
way to perfection, as incog and plenipo: But in a short 
‘time it is to be hoped they will be further docked to 
ine and plen. This reflection has made me of late years 
very impatient for a peace, which I believe would save 
the lives of many brave words, as well as men. The 
war has introduced abundance of polysyllables, which 
will never be able to live many more campaigns; Specu- 
lations, operations, preliminaries, ambassadors, palisa- 
does, communication, circumvallation, battalions, as 
numerous as they are, if they attack us too frequently 
in our coffeehouses, we shall certainly put them to 
flight, and cut off the rear. 

“The third refinement observable in the letter I send 
you, consists in the choice of certain words invented 
by some pretty fellows; such as banter, bamboozle, coun- 
try put, and kidney, as it is there applied; some of which 
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are now struggling for the vogue, and others are in 
possession of it. I have done my utmost for some years 
ta stop the progress of mobb and banter, but have been 
plainly borne down by numbers, and betrayed by those 
who promised to assist me. 

“In the last place, you are to take notice of certain 
choice phrases scattered through the letter; some of 
them tolerable enough, till they were worn to rags by 
servile imitators. You might easily find them, though 
they were not in a different print, and therefore I need 
not disturb them. 

“These are the false refinements in our style which 
you ought to correct: First, by argument and fair 
means; but if those fail, I think you are to make use 
of your authority as Censor, and by an annual index 
expurgatorius expunge all words and phrases that are 
offensive to good sense, and condemn those barbarous 
mutilations of vowels and syllables. In this last point 
the usual pretence is, that they spell as they speak; a 
noble standard for language! to depend upon the 
caprice of every coxcomb, who, because words are the 
clothing of our thoughts, cuts them out, and shapes 
them as he pleases, and changes them oftener than 
his dress. I believe, all reasonable people would be 
content that such refiners were more sparing of their 
words, and liberal in their syllables: And upon this 
head I should be glad you would bestow some advice 
upon several young readers in our churches, who coming 
up from the University, full fraught with admiration 
of our Town politeness, will needs correct the style of 
their Prayer-Books. In reading the absolution, they 
are very careful to say “Pardons and absolves;’” and in 
the Prayer for the Royal Family, it must be, endue’um, 
enrich’um, prosper’um, and bring’um. Then in their 
sermons they use all the modern terms of art, sham, 
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banter, mob, bubble, bully, cutting, shuffling, and palm- 
ing, all which, and many more of the like stamp, as I 
have heard them often in the pulpit from such young 
sophisters, so I have read them in some of those sermons 
that have made most noise of late. The design, it 
seems, is to avoid the dreadful imputation of pedantry, 
to shew us, that they know the Town, understand men 
and manners, and have not been poring upon old 
unfashionable books in the University. 

“I should be glad to see you the instrument of intro- 
ducing into our style that simplicity which is the best 
and truest ornament of most things in life, which the 
politer ages always aimed at in their building and 
dress, (simplex munditiis) as well as their productions 
of wit. It is manifest, that all new, affected modes of 
speech, whether borrowed from the Court, the Town, 
or the theatre, are the first perishing parts in any 
language, and, as I could prove by many hundred in- 
stances, have been so in ours. The writings of Hooker, 
who was a country clergyman, and of Parsons the 
Jesuit, both in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are in a 
style that, with very few allowances, would not offend 
any present reader; much more clear and intelligible 
than those of Sir H. Wotton, Sir Robert Naunton, 
Osborn Daniel the historian, and several others who 
writ later; but being men of the Court, and affecting 
the phrases then in fashion, they are often either not 
tosbe understood, or appear perfectly ridiculous. 

“What remedies are to be applied to these evils 
I have not room to consider, having, I fear, already 
taken up most of your paper. Besides, I think it is 
our office only to represent abuses, and yours to redress 
them. 

“I am, with great respect, 

“Six; 


“Your, &c.” 


THE EXAMINER 
Nums. 15} 


From Tuurspay Novemper 2, tro Tuurspay Novem- 
BER 9. 1710. 


E quibus hi vacuas implent sermonibus aures, 
Hi narrata ferunt alio: mensuraque ficti 
Crescit, et auditis aliquid novus adjicit autor, 
Illic Credulitas, illic temerarius Error, 
Vanaque Laetitia est, consternatique Timores, 
Seditioque recens, dubioque autore susurri.” 


I am prevailed on, through the importunity of friends, 
to interrupt the scheme I had begun in my last paper, 
by an Essay upon the Art of Political Lying. We are 
told, ‘“‘the Devil is the father of lies, and was a liar 
from the beginning’; so that beyond contradiction, the 
invention is old: And which is more, his first essay 
of it was purely political, employed in undermining 
the authority of his Prince, and seducing a third part 
of the subjects from their obediance. For which he 
was driven down from Heaven, where (as Milton ex- 
presseth it) he had been viceroy of a great western 
province ;* and forced to exercise his talent in inferior 
regions among other fallen spirits, or poor deluded 
men, whom he still daily tempts to his own sin, and will 
ever do so till he is chained in the bottomless pit. 

1 No. 14 in the reprint.—Trmp.e Scorr. 


2 Ovid, “Metamorphoses,” xii. 56-61.—Ed. 
3 “Paradise Lost,” v. 708-710.—Ed. 
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But though the Devil be the father of lies, he seems, 
like other great inventors, to have lost much of his 
reputation, by the continual improvements that have 
been made upon him. 

Who first reduced lying into an art, and adapted it 
to politics, is not so clear from history, though I have 
made some diligent enquiries: I shall therefore con- 
sidef it only according to the modern system, as it has 
been cultivated these twenty years past in the southern 
part of our own island. 

The poets tell us, that after the giants were over- 
thrown by the gods, the earth in revenge produced 
her last offspring, which was Fame.’ And the fable 
is thus interpreted; that when tumults and seditions are 
quieted, rumors and false reports are plentifully spread 
through a nation. So that by this account, lying is the 
last relief of a routed, earth-born, rebellious party in a 
state. But here, the moderns have made great addi- 
tions, applying this art to the gaining of power, and 
preserving it; as well as revenging themselves after 
they have lost it: as the same instruments are made 
use of by animals to feed themselves when they are 
hungry, and bite those that tread upon them. 

But the same genealogy cannot always be admitted 
for political lying; I shall therefore desire to refine 
upon it, by adding some circumstances of its birth and 
parents. A political lie is sometimes born out of a dis- 
carded statesman’s head, and thence delivered to be 
nursed and dandled by the mob. Sometimes it is pro- 
duced a monster, and licked into shape; at other times 
it comes into the world completely formed, and is 
spoiled in the licking. It is often born an infant in 
the regular way, and requires time to mature it: and 


1 Fama was said to be a daughter of Terra. See Virgil, 
“Aineid,” iv, 173-178—Tempie Scorr. 
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often it sees the light in its full growth, but dwindles 
away by degrees. Sometimes it is of noble birth; and 
sometimes the spawn of a stock-jobber. Here, it 
screams aloud at the opening of the womb; and there, 
it is delivered with a whisper. I know a lie that now 
disturbs half the kingdom with its noise, which though 
too proud and great at present to own its parents, I 
ean remember in its whisper-hood. To conclude the 
nativity of this monster; when it comes into the world 
without a sting, it is still-born; and whenever it loses 
its sting, it dies. 

No wonder, if an infant so miraculous in ‘its birth, 
should be destined for great adventures: and accord- 
ingly we see it has been the guardian spirit of a pre- 
vailing party for almost twenty years. It can conquer 
kingdoms without fighting, and sometimes with the loss 
of a battle: It gives and resumes employments; can 
sink a mountain to a mole-hill, and raise a mole-hill 
to a mountain; has presided for many years at commit- 
tees of elections; can wash a blackamoor white; make 
a saint of an atheist, and a patriot of a profligate; can 
furnish foreign ministers with intelligence, and raise or 
let fall the credit of the nation. This goddess flies with 
a huge looking-glass in her hands, to dazzle the crowd, 
and make them see, according as she turns it, their 
ruin in their interest, and their interest in their ruin. 
In this glass you will behold your best friends clad 
in coats powdered with flower-de-luces’ and triple 
crowns; their girdles hung round with chains, and 
beads, and wooden shoes: and your worst enemies 
adorned with the ensigns of liberty, property, indul- 
gence, and moderation, and a cornucopia in their hands. 


1A reply to the insinuations that the Tories were sympa- 
thetic to France, and that the Pe were the true patriots.— 
Tempe Scort. 
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Her large wings, like those of a flying-fish, are of no use 
but while they are moist; she therefore dips them in 
mud, and soaring aloft scatters it in the eyes of the 
multitude, flying with great swiftness; but at every turn 
is forced to stoop in dirty way for new supplies. 

I have been sometimes thinking, if a man had the 
art of the second sight for seeing lies, as they have in 
Scotland for seeing spirits, how admirably he might 
entertain himself in this town; to observe the different 
shapes, sizes, and colours, of those swarms of lies which 
buzz about the heads of some people, like flies about 
a horse’s éars in summer: or those legions hovering every 
afternoon in Popes-head Alley, enough to darken the 
hair; or over a club of discontented grandees, and thence 
sent down in cargoes to be scattered at elections. 

There is one essential point wherein a political liar 
differs from others of the faculty; that he ought to have 
but a short memory, which is necessary according to 
the various occasions he meets with every hour, of dif- 
fering from himself, and swearing to both sides of a 
contradiction, as he finds the persons disposed, with 
whom he has to deal. In describing the virtues and 
vices of mankind, it is convenient upon every article, 
to have some eminent person in our eye, from whence 
we copy our description. I have strictly observed this 
rule; and my imagination this minute represents before 
me a certain great man’ famous for this talent, to the 
constant practice of which he owes his twenty years’ 
reputation of the most skilful head in England, for the 
management of nice affairs. The superiority of his 
genius consists in nothing else but an inexhaustible fund 
of political lies, which he plentifully distributes every 
minute he speaks, and by an unparalleled generosity 
forgets, and consequently contradicts the next half-hour. 

1 The Earl of Wharton.—Tempre Scort. 
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He never yet considered whether any proposition were 
true or false, but whether it were convenient for the 
present minute or company to affirm or deny it; so that 
if you think to refine upon him, by interpreting every 
thing he says, as we do dreams by the contrary, you 
are still to seek, and will find yourself equally deceived, 
whether you believe him or no: the only remedy is to 
suppose that you have heard some inarticulate sounds, 
without any meaning at all. And besides, that will take 
off the horror you might be apt to conceive at the oaths 
wherewith he perpetually tags both ends of every prop- 
osition: though at the same time I think he cannot 
with any justice be taxed for perjury, when he invokes 
God and Christ, because he has often fairly given public 
notice to the world, that he believes in neither. 

Some people may think that such an accomplishment 
as this, can be of no great use to the owner or his 
party, after it has been often practised, and is become 
notorious; but they are widely mistaken: Few lies carry 
the inventor’s mark; and the most prostitute enemy 
to truth may spread a thousand without being known for 
the author. Besides, as the vilest writer has his readers, 
so the greatest liar has his believers; and it often 
happens, that if a lie be believed only for an hour, 
it has done its work, and there is no farther occasion 
for it. Falsehood flies, and Truth comes limping after 
it; so that when men come to be undeceived, it is too 
late, the jest is over, and the tale has had its effect: 
like a man who has thought of a good repartee, when 
the discourse is changed, or the company parted: or, 
like a physician who has found out an infallible medi- 
cine, after the patient is dead. 

Considering that natural disposition in many men to 
lie, and in multitudes to believe, I have been perplexed 
what to do with that maxim, so frequent in everybody’s 
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mouth, that ‘Truth will at last prevail.” Here, has 
this island of ours, for the greatest part of twenty years, 
lain under the influence of such counsels and persons, 
whose principle and interest it was to corrupt our 
manners, blind our understandings, drain our wealth, 
and in time destroy our constitution both in Church 
and State;.and we at last were brought to the very 
brink of ruin; yet by the means of perpetual misrepre- 
sentations, have never been able to distinguish between 
our enemies and friends. We have seen a great part 
of the nation’s money got into the hands of those, who 
by their birth, education and merit, could pretend no 
higher than to wear our liveries; while others, who by 
their credit, quality and fortune, were only able to give 
reputation and success to the Revolution, were not only 
laid aside, as dangerous and useless; but loaden with 
the scandal of Jacobites, men of arbitrary principles, 
and pensioners to France; while Truth, who is said to lie 
in a well, seemed now to be buried there under a heap 
of stones. But I remember, it was a usual complaint 
among the Whigs, that the bulk of landed men was not 
in their interests, which some of the wisest looked on as 
an ill omen; and we saw it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that they could preserve a majority, while the 
court and ministry were on their side; till they had 
learned those admirable expedients for deciding elec- 
tions, and influencing distant boroughs by powerful 
motives from the city. But all this was mere force 
and constraint, however upheld by most dexterous 
artifice and management: till the people began to appre- 


1 Refers to the Tories generally, and in particular to Sir 
Thomas Osborne, Bart. (1631-1712), who was created Duke 
of Leeds in 1694, In 1679, as Earl of Danby, he was im- 


peached by the Commons, and imprisoned in the Tower for five 
years.—Trmpte Scort. 
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hend their properties, their religion, and the. monarchy 
itself in danger; then we saw them greedily laying 
hold on the first occasion to interpose. But of this 
mighty change in the dispositions of the people, I shall 
discourse more at large in some following paper; where- 
in I shall endeavour to undeceive those deluded or delud- 
ing persons, who hope or pretend, it is only a short 
madness in the vulgar, from which they may soon 
recover. Whereas I believe it will appear to be very 
different in its causes, its symptoms, and its conse- 
quences; and prove a great example to illustrate the 
maxim I lately mentioned, that “Truth” (however some- 
times late) “will at last prevail.” 


A PROPOSAL 
FOR CORRECTING, IMPROVING, AND ASCERTAINING 
THE ENGLISH TONGUE 


Lonpon, Feb. 22, 1711-12. 
My Lord,’ F 
Wuar I had the honour of mentioning to your lordship 
some time ago in conversation, was not a new thought, 
just then started by accident or occasion, but the result 
of long reflection; and I have been confirmed in my 
sentiments, by the opinion of some very judicious per- 
sons, with whom I consulted. They all agreed, that 
nothing would be of greater use towards the improve- 
ment of knowledge and politeness, than some effectual 
method for correcting, enlarging, and ascertaining our 
language; and they think it a work very possible to be 
compassed under the protection of a prince, the counte- 
nance and encouragement of a ministry, and the care of 
proper persons chosen for such an undertaking. I was 
glad to find your lordship’s answer in so different a 
style, from what has been commonly made use of on 
the like occasions, for some years past; that all such 


1The “Proposal” is addressed to “Robert, Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, Lord High Treasurer of Great Britain.”—Ep. 
Dr. Swift proposed a plan of this nature (the forming of a 
society to fix a standard to the English language) to his 
friend, as he thought him, the Lord-Treasurer Oxford, but 
without success; precision and perspicuity not being in general 
the favourite objects of ministers, and perhaps still less so of 
that minister than any other.—CuesTErFIeLp. 
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thoughts must be deferred to a time of peace; a topic 
which some have carried so far, that they would not 
have us by any means think of preserving our civil or 
religious constitution, because we are engaged in a war 
abroad. It will be among the distinguishing marks of 
your ministry, my lord, that you have a genius above all 
such regards, and that no reasonable proposal for the 
honour, the advantage, or the ornament of your country, 
however foreign to your more immediate office, was ever 
neglected by you. I confess the merit of this candour 
and condescension is very much lessened, because your 
lordship hardly leaves us room to offer our good wishes, 
removing all our difficulties, and supplying our wants, 
faster than the most visionary projector can adjust his 
schemes. And, therefore, my lord, the design of this 
paper is not so much to offer you ways and means, as 
to complain of a grievance, the redressing of which is 
to be your own work, as much as that of paying the 
nation’s debts, or opening a trade into the South-Sea; 
and though not of such immediate benefit as either of 
these, or any other of your glorious actions, yet perhaps, 
in future ages, not less to your honour. 

My lord, I do here, in the name of all the learned 
and polite persons of the nation, complain to your lord- 
ship, as first minister, that our language is extremely 
imperfect; that its daily improvements are by no means 
in proportion to its daily corruptions; that the pretenders 
to polish and refine it, have chiefly multiplied abuses 
and absurdities; and that in many instances it offends 
against every part of grammar. But lest your lordship 
should think my censure too severe, I shall take leave 
to be more particular. 

I believe your lordship, will agree with me in the 
reason, why our language is less refined than those of 
Italy, Spain, or France. “Tis plain, that the Latin 
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tongue in its purity was never in this island, towards 
the conquest of which, few or no attempts were made 
till the time of Claudius; neither was that language 
ever so vulgar in Britain, as it is known to have been 
in Gaul and Spain. Farther, we find that the Roman 
legions here were at length all recalled to help their 
country against the Goths, and other barbarous in- 
vaders. Meantime, the Britons, left to shift for them- 
selves, and daily harassed by cruel inroads from the 
Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their de- 
fence; who, consequently, reduced the greatest part of 
the island to their own power, drove the Britons into 
the most remote and mountainous parts, and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religion, and language, be- 
came wholly Saxon. This I take to be the reason, why 
there are more Latin words’ remaining in the British 
tongue, than in the old Saxon, which, excepting some 
few variations in the orthography, is the same in most 
original words with our present English, as well as 
with German and other northern dialects. 

Edward the Confessor having lived long in France 
appears to be the first who introduced any mixture of 


1As for our English tongue; the great alterations it has 
undergone in the two last centuries are principally owing to 
that vast stock of Latin words which we have transplanted 
into our own soil; which being now in a manner exhausted, one 
may easily presage that it will not have such changes in the 
two next centuries. Nay, it were no difficult contrivance, if 
the, public had any regard to it, to make the English tongue 
immutable; unless hereafter some foreign nation shall invade 
and over-run us.—BENTLEY. 

How very far Bentley was mistaken in his prophecy is 
evident, from the great number of words naturalized from 
the Latin during the last century (eighteenth), especially since 
the style of Johnson was adopted as a model. Many of the 
words quoted by Swift as the offspring of affectation and 
pedantry, are now in common and every-day use.—Scort. 
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the French tongue with the Saxon; the court affecting 
what the prince was fond of, and others taking it up 
for a fashion, as it is now with us. William the Con- 
queror proceeded much farther; bringing over with him 
vast numbers of that nation, scattering them in every 
monastery, giving them great quantities of land, direct- 
ing all pleadings to be in that language, and endeavour- 
ing to make it universal in the kingdom. This at least 
is the opinion generally received; but your lordship has 
fully convinced me, that the French tongue made yet a 
greater progress here under Harry the Second, who 
had large territories on that continent both from his 
father and his wife, made frequent journeys and ex- 
peditions thither, and was always attended with a 
number of his countrymen, retainers at his court.1_ For 
some centuries after, there was a constant intercourse 
between France and England, by the dominions we 
possessed there, and the conquests we made; so that 
our language, between two and three hundred years 
ago, seems to have had a greater mixture with French, 
than at present; many words having been afterwards 
rejected, and some since the time of Spenser; although 
we have still retained not a few, which have been long 
antiquated in France. I could produce several in- 
stances of both kinds, if it were of any use or enter- 
tainment. 

To examine into the several circumstances by which 
the language of a country may be altered, would force 
me to enter into a wide field. I shall only observe, 

1In the reign of Henry II., when Lord Oxford seems to 
have persuaded Swift, that the French tongue was more inter- 
mixed than formerly with the English, it would appear, that 
both languages subsisted in a state unmixed and unincor- 
porated; as the reader may see from the account of Layamon’s 


Translation of Wace’s Brut, in Ellis’s “Specimens of Early 
English Poets,” vol. i., p. 60.—Scorrt. 
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that the Latin, the French, and the English, seem to 
have undergone the same fortune. The first, from the 
days of Romulus to those of Julius Caesar, suffered 
perpetual changes; and by what we meet in those 
authors who occasionally speak on that subject, as well 
as from certain fragments of old laws, it is manifest that 
the Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as 
unintelligible in his time, as the English and French 
of the same period are now; and these two have changed 
as much since William the Conqueror, (which is but 
little less than seven hundred years) as the Latin ap- 
pears to have done in the like term. Whether our 
language, or the French, will decline as fast as the 
Roman did, is a question, that would perhaps admit 
more debate than it is worth. There were many reasons 
for the corruptions of the last; as, the change of their 
government to a tyranny, which ruined the study of 
eloquence, there being no farther use or encouragement 
for popular orators; their giving not only the freedom 
of the city, but capacity for employments, to several 
towns in Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and other distant 
parts, as far as Asia; which brought a great number 
of foreign pretenders into Rome; the slavish disposi- 
tion of the senate and people, by which the wit and 
eloquence of the age were wholly turned into panegyric, 
the most barren of all subjects; the great corruption 
of manners, and introduction of foreign luxury, with 
foreign terms to express it, with several others that 
might be assigned; not to mention those invasions from 
the Goths and Vandals, which are too obvious to 
insist on. 

The Roman language arrived at great perfection, be- 
fore it began to decay; and the French, for these last 
fifty years has been polishing as much as it will bear, 
and appears to be declining by the natural inconstancy 
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of that people, and the affectation of some late authors 
to introduce and multiply cant words, which is the 
most ruinous corruption in any language.’ La Bruyére, 
a late celebrated writer among them, makes use of 
many new terms, which are not to be found in any of 
the common dictionaries before his time. But the Eng- 
lish tongue is not arrived to such a degree of perfection, 
as to make us apprehend any thoughts of its decay; 
and if it were once refined to a certain standard, perhaps 
there might be ways found out to fix it for ever, or at 
least till we are invaded and made a conquest by some 
other state; and even then our best writings might 
probably be preserved with care, and grow into esteem, 
and the authors have a chance for immortality. 

But without such great revolutions as these (to which 
we are, I think, less subject than kingdoms upon the 
continent) I see no absolute necessity why any language 
should be perpetually changing; for we find many 
examples to the contrary. From Homer to Plutarch 
are above a thousand years; so long at least the purity of 
the Greek tongue may be allowed to last, and we know 
not how far before. The Grecians spread their colonies 
round all the coast of Asia Minor, even to the northern 
parts lying towards the Euxine, in every island of the 
f&gean sea, and several others in the Mediterranean; 
where the language was preserved entire for many ages, 
after they themselves became colonies to Rome, and 
till they were overrun by the barbarous nations upon 


1 How mistaken Swift was need hardly be pointed out to 
any student of modern French literature.- The very incon- 
stancy of the French people which Swift here cites an evil, 
has, if it be true that they are inconstant, proved one of 
the most potent influences for the full development of the 
French idiom. There is no language spoken or written so 
flexible and so capable of expressing nuances of meaning, as 
the French.—Tzmpte Scorr. 
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the fall of that empire. The Chinese have books in 
their language above two thousand years old, neither 
haye the frequent conquests of the Tartars been able to 
alter it. The German, Spanish, and Italian, have ad- 
mitted few or no changes for some ages past. The 
other languages of Europe I know nothing of; neither 
is there any occasion to consider them. 

Having taken this compass, I return to those con- 
‘siderations upon our own language, which I would 
humbly offer your lordship. The period, wherein the 
English tongue received most improvement, I take to 
commence with the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and to conclude with the great rebellion in forty- 
two. It is true, there was a very ill taste both of style 
and wit, which prevailed under King James the First; 
but that seems to have been corrected in the first years 
of his successor, who, among many other qualifications 
of an excellent prince, was a great patron of learning. 
From the Civil War to this present time, I am apt to 
doubt, whether the corruptions in our language have not 
at least equalled the refinements of it; and these cor- 
ruptions very few of the best authors in our age have 
wholly escaped. During the usurpation, such an in- 
fusion of enthusiastic jargon prevailed in every writing, 
as was not shaken off in many years after. To this 
succeeded that licentiousness which entered with the 
Restoration, and from infecting our religion and morals, 


¥ AN the countries Swift cites were countries which kept 
themselves aloof from any strong influence from without. 
Swift could hardly foresee the development of nations along 
the lines they have gone, or he would not have argued for 
the virtue of isolation. A language is not necessarily corrupt 
or decaying if it assimilate terms and expressions from other 
languages. It rather enriches itself in the process, even as 
the English language did before Swift’s time and as it has 
done since——Tempte Scorr. 
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fell to corrupt our language; which last was not likely 
to be much improved by those, who at that time made 
up the court of King Charles the Second; either such 
who had followed him in his banishment, or who had 
been altogether conversant in the dialect of those fanatic 
times; or young men, who had been educated in the 
same country: so that the court, which used to be the 
standard of propriety and correctness of speech, was 
then, and, I think, has ever since continued, the worst 
school in England for that accomplishment; and so 
will remain, till better care be taken in the education 
of our young nobility, that they may set out into the 
world with some foundation of literature, in order to 
qualify them for patterns of politeness. The conse- 
quence of this defect upon our language, may appear 
from the plays, and other competitions written for 
entertainment within fifty years past; filled with a 
succession of affected phrases, and new conceited words, 
either borrowed from the current style of the court, 
or from those who, under the character of men of wit 
and pleasure, pretended to give the law. Many of these 
refinements have already been long antiquated, and are 
now hardly intelligible; which is no wonder, when they 
were the product only of ignorance and caprice. 

I have never known this great town without one or 
more dunces of figure, who had credit enough to give 
rise to some new word, and propagate it in most con- 
versations, though it had neither humour nor significancy. 
If it struck the present taste, it was soon transferred 
into the plays and current scribbles of the week, and 
became an addition to our language; while the men 
of wit and learning, instead of early obviating such 
corruptions, were too often seduced to imitate and 
comply with them. 

_ There is another set of men, who have contributed 
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very much to the spoiling of the English tongue; I mean 
the poets from the time of the Restoration. These 
gentlemen, although they could not be insensible how 
much our language was already overstocked with mono- 
syllables, yet, to save time and pains, introduced that 
barbarous custom of abbreviating words, to fit them to 
the measure of their verses; and this they have fre- 
quently done so very injudiciously, as to form such 
harsh unharmonious sounds, that none but a northern 
ear could endure. They have joined the most obdurate 
consonants with one intervening vowel, only to shorten 
a syllable; and their taste in time became so depraved, 
that what was at first a poetical licence, not to be 
justified, they made their choice, alleging, that the 
words pronounced at length sounded faint and languid. 
This was a pretence to take up the same custom in 
prose; so that most of the books we see now-a-days, 
are full of those manglings and abbreviations. In- 
stances of this abuse are innumerable: What does your 
lordship think of the words, drudg’d, disturb’d, rebuk’d, 
fledg’d, and a thousand others everywhere to be met 
with in prose as well as verse, where, by leaving out 
a vowel to save a syllable, we form so jarring a sound, 
and so difficult to utter, that I have often wondered 
how it could ever obtain? 

Another cause (and perhaps borrowed from the 
former) which has contributed not a little to the maim- 
ing. of our language, is a foolish opinion, advanced of 
late years, that we ought to spell exactly as we speak; 
which, beside the obvious inconvenience of utterly 
destroying our etymology, would be a thing we should 
never see an end of. Not only the several towns 
and counties of England have a different way of pro- 
nouncing, but even here in London they clip their words 
after one manner about the court, another in the city, 
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and a third in the suburbs; and in a few years, it is 
probable, will all differ from themselves, as fancy or 
fashion shall direct; all which reduced to writing, would 
entirely confound orthography. Yet many people are 
so fond of this conceit, that it is sometimes a difficult 
matter to read modern books and pamphlets; where the 
words are so curtailed, and varied from their original 
spelling, that whoever has been used to plain English, 
will hardly know them by sight. 

Several young men at the Universities, terribly pos- 
sessed with the fear of pedantry, run into a worse ex- 
treme, and think all politeness to consist in reading the 
daily trash sent down to them from hence; this they 
call knowing the world, and reading men and manners. 
Thus furnished, they come up to town, reckon all their 
errors for accomplishments, borrow the newest set of 
phrases; and if they take a pen into their hands, all 
the odd words they have picked up in a coffeehouse, or a 
gaming ordinary, are produced as flowers of style; and 
the orthography refined to the utmost. To this we owe 
those monstrous productions, which under the name of 
Trips, Spies, Amusements, and other conceited appel- 
lations, have overrun us for some years past. To this 
we owe that strange race of wits, who tell us, they 
write to the humour of the age. And I wish I could 
say, these quaint fopperies were wholly absent from 
graver subjects. In short, I would undertake to shew 
your lordship several pieces, where the beauties of this 
kind are so predominant, that, with all your skill in 
languages, you could never be able to read or under- 
stand them. 

But I am very much mistaken, if many of these false 
refinements among us do not arise from a principle, 
which would quite destroy their credit, if it were well 
understood and considered. For I am afraid, my lord, 
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that with all the real good qualities of our country, 
we are naturally not very polite. This perpetual dis- 
position to shorten our words by retrenching the vowels, 
is nothing else but a tendency to lapse into the barbarity 
of those northern nations, from whom we are descended, 
and whose languages labour all under the same defect. 
For it is worthy our observation, that the Spaniards, 
the French, and tke Italians, although derived from the 
same northern ancestors with ourselves, are with the 
utmost difficulty taught to pronounce our words, which 
the Swedes and Danes, as well as the Germans and the 
Dutch, attain to with ease, because our syllables resemble 
theirs in the roughness and frequency of consonants. 
Now, as we struggle with an ill climate to improve 
the nobler kinds of fruits, are at the expense of walls 
to receive and reverberate the faint rays of the sun, 
and fence against the northern blast, we sometimes, by 
the help of a good soil, equal the production of warmer 
countries, who have no need to be at so much cost and 
care. It is the same thing with respect to the politer 
arts among us; and the same defect of heat which gives 
a fierceness to our natures, may contribute to that rough- 
ness of our language, which bears some analogy to the 
harsh fruit of colder countries. For I do not reckon 
that we want a genius more than the rest of our neigh- 
bours; but your lordship will be of my opinion, that 
we ought to struggle with these natural disadvantages 
as-much as we can, and be careful whom we employ, 
whenever we design to correct them, which is a work 
that has hitherto been assumed by the least qualified 
hands. So that if the choice had been left to me, I 
would rather have trusted the refinement of our language, 
as far as it relates to sound, to the judgment of the 
women, than of illiterate court fops, half-witted poets, 
and university boys. For it is plain, that women, in 
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their manner of corrupting words, do naturally discard 
the consonants, as we do the vowels. What I am 
going to tell your lordship appears very trifling: that 
more than once, where some of both sexes were in 
company, I have persuaded two or three of each to 
take a pen, and write down a number of letters joined 
together, just as it came into their heads; and upon 
reading this gibberish, we have found that which the 
men had wrote, by the frequent encountering of rough 
consonants, to sound like High Dutch; and the other, 
by the women, like Italian, abounding in vowels and 
liquids. Now, though I would by no means give ladies 
the trouble of advising us in the reformation of our 
language, yet I cannot help thinking, that since they 
have been left out of all meetings, except parties at 
play, or where worse designs are carried on, our con- 
versation has very much degenerated. 

In order to reform our language, I conceive, my lord, 
that a free judicious choice should be made of such 
persons, as are generally allowed to be best qualified for 
such a work, without any regard to quality, party, or 
profession. These, to a certain number at least, should 
assemble at some appointed time and place, and fix 
on rules, by which they design to proceed. What 
methods they will take, is not for me to prescribe. Your 
lordship, and other persons in great employments, might 
please to be of the number, and I am afraid such a 
society would want your instruction and example, as 
much as your protection; for I have, not without a little 
envy, observed of late the style of some great ministers 
very much to exceed that of any other productions. 

The persons who are to undertake this work, will 
have the example of the French before them, to imitate 
where these have proceeded right, and to avoid their 
mistakes. Beside the grammar part, wherein we are 
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allowed to be very defective, they will observe many 
gross improprieties, which, however authorized by prac- 
tice, and grown familiar, ought to be discarded. They 
will find many words that deserve to be utterly thrown 
out of our language, many more to be corrected, and 
perhaps not a few long since antiquated, which ought 
to be restored on account of their energy and sound. 

But what I have most at heart, is, that some method 
should be thought on for ascertaining and fixing our 
language for ever, after such alterations are made in 
it as shall be thought requisite. For I am of opinion, 
it is better a language should not be wholly perfect, 
than that it should be perpetually changing; and we 
must give over at one time, or at length infallibly 
change for the worse; as the Romans did, when they 
began to quit their simplicity of style, for affected 
refinements, such as we meet in Tacitus and other 
authors; which ended by degrees in many barbarities, 
even before the Goths had invaded Italy. 

The fame of our writers is usually confined to these 
two islands, and it is hard it should be limited in time, 
as much as place, by the perpetual variations of our 
speech. It is your lordship’s observation, that if it were 
not: for the Bible and Common Prayer Book in the 
vulgar tongue, we should hardly be able to understand 
anything that was written among us a hundred years 
ago; which is certainly true; for those books being per- 
petually read in churches, have proved a kind of stand- 
ard for language, especially to the common people. And 
I doubt, whether the alterations since introduced have 
added much to the beauty or strength of the English 
tongue, though they have taken off a great deal from 
that simplicity, which is one of the greatest perfections 
in any language. You, my lord, who are so conversant 
in the sacred writings, and so great a judge of them in 
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their originals, will agree, that no translation our coun- 
try ever yet produced, has come up to that of the 
Old and New Testament: and by the many beautiful 
passages, which I have often had the honour to hear 
your lordship cite from thence, I am persuaded, that 
the translators of the Bible were masters of an English 
style much fitter for that work, than any we see in our 
present writings; which I take to be owing to the 
simplicity that runs through the whole. Then, as to the 
greatest part of our liturgy, compiled long before the 
translation of the Bible now in use, and little altered 
since, there seem to be in it as great strains of true 
sublime eloquence, as are anywhere to be found in our 
language, which every man of good taste will observe in 
the communion service, that of burial, and other parts. 

But when I say, that I would have our language, after 
it is duly correct, always to last, I do not mean that 
it should never be enlarged. Provided that no word, 
which a society shall give a sanction to, be afterward 
antiquated and exploded, they may have liberty to 
receive whatever new ones they shall find occasion for; 
because then the old books will yet be always valuable 
according to their intrinsic worth, and not thrown aside 
on account of unintelligible words and phrases, which 
appear harsh and uncouth, only because they are out 
of fashion. Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar 
in that city till this time, it would have been absolutely 
necessary, from the mighty changes that have been 
made in law and religion, from the many terms of art 
required in trade and in war, from the new inventions 
that have happened in the world, from the vast spread- 
ing of navigation and commerce, with many other 
obvious circumstances, to have made great additions to 
that language; yet the ancients would still have been 
read and understood with pleasure and ease. The Greek 
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tongue received many enlargements between the time 
of Homer and that of Plutarch, yet the former author 
was probably as well understood in Trajan’s time, as 
the latter. What Horace says of words going off and 
perishing like leaves, and new ones coming in their 
place, is a misfortune he laments, rather than a thing he 
approves; but I cannot see why this should be ab- 
solutely necessary, or if it were, what would have 
become of his monumentum aere perennius? 

Writing by memory, only, as I do at present, I would 
gladly keep within my depth; and therefore shall not 
enter into farther particulars. Neither do I pretend 
more than to shew the usefulness of this design, and 
to make some general observations, leaving the rest to 
that society, which I hope will owe its institution and 
patronage to your lordship. Besides, I would willingly 
avoid repetition, having, about a year ago, communicated 
to the public much of what I had to offer upon this 
subject, by the hands of an ingenious gentleman, who, 
for a long time, did thrice a-week divert or instruct the 
kingdom by his papers; and is supposed to pursue the 
same design at present, under the title of Spectator. 
This author, who has tried the force and compass of our 
language with so much success, agrees entirely with 
me in most of my sentiments relating to it; so do the 
greatest part of the men of wit and learning whom I 
have had the happiness to converse with; and therefore 
I imagine that such a society would be pretty unanimous 
in the main points. 

Your lordship must allow, that such a work as this, 
brought to perfection, would very much contribute to 
the glory of her Majesty’s reign; which ought to be 
recorded in words more durable than brass, and such as 
our posterity may read a thousand years hence, with 
pleasure as well as admiration. I always disapproved 
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that false compliment to princes, that the most lasting 
monument they can have is the hearts of their subjects. 
It is indeed their greatest present felicity to reign in 
their subjects’ hearts; but these are too perishable to 
preserve their memories, which can only be done by the 
pens of able and faithful historians. And I take it 
to be your lordship’s duty, as prime minister, to give 
order for inspecting our language, and rendering it fit to 
record the history of so great and good a princess. Be- 
sides, my lord, as disinterested as you appear to the 
world, I am convinced that no man is more in the 
power of a prevailing favourite passion than yourself; I 
mean, that desire of true and lasting honour, which 
you have borne along with you through every stage of 
your life. To this you have often sacrificed your in- 
terest, your ease, and your health; for preserving and 
increasing this, you have exposed your person to secret 
treachery, and open violence.” There is not, perhaps, 
an example in history of any minister, who, in so short 
a time, has performed so many great things, and over- 
come so many difficulties Now, though I am fully con- 
vinced that you fear God, honour your Queen, and love 
your country as much as any of your fellow-subjects, 
yet I must believe that the desire of fame has been no 
inconsiderable motive to quicken you in the pursuit of 
those actions which will best deserve it. But, at the 
same time, I must be so plain as to tell your lordship, 
that if you will not take some care to settle our language, 
and put it into a state of continuance, I cannot promise 
that your memory shall be preserved above a hundred 
years, farther than by imperfect tradition. 


1 Swift made some strenuous efforts to obtain the post of 
historiographer.—Temp.e Scort. 

2A certain Guiscard had attempted to assassinate the Earl 
of Oxford.—Ep. 
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As barbarous and ignorant as we were in former 
centuries, there was more effectual care taken by our 
ancestors to preserve the memory of times and persons, 
than we find in this age of learning and politeness, as 
we are pleased to call it. The rude Latin of the monks 
is still very intelligible, whereas, had their records been 
delivered down only in the vulgar tongue, so barren 
and so barbarous, so subject to continual succeeding 
changes, they could not now be understood, unless by 
antiquaries who make it their study to expound them. 
And we must, at this day, have been content with such 
poor abstracts of our English story, as laborious men 
of low genius would think fit to give us; and even 
these, in the next age, would be likewise swallowed up in 
succeeding collections. If things go on at this rate, 
all I can promise your lordship is, that, about two 
hundred years hence, some painful compiler, who will 
be at the trouble of studying old language, may inform 
the world, that in the reign of Queen Anne, Robert, 
Earl of Oxford, a very wise and excellent man, was 
made high treasurer, and saved his country, which in 
those days was almost ruined by a foreign war, and 
a domestic faction. Thus much he may be able to pick 
out, and willing to transfer into his new history; but 
the rest of your character, which I, or any other writer, 
may now value ourselves by drawing, and the particular 
account of the great things done under your ministry, 
for which you are already so celebrated in most parts 
of Europe, will probably be dropped, on account of the 
antiquated style and manner they are delivered in. 

How then shall any man, who has a genius for history 
equal to the best of the ancients, be able to undertake 
such a work with spirit and cheerfulness, when he con- 
siders that he will be read with pleasure but a very few 
years, and, in an age or two, shall hardly be understood 
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without an interpreter? This is like employing an ex- 
cellent statuary to work upon mouldering stone. Those 
who apply their studies to preserve the memory of 
' others, will always have some concern for their own; 
and I believe it is for this reason that so few writers 
among us, of any distinction, have turned their thoughts 
to such a discouraging employment; for the best English 
historian must lie under this mortification, that when 
his style grows antiquated, he will be only considered 
as a tedious relater of facts, and perhaps consulted in 
his turn, among other neglected authors, to furnish 
materials for some future collector. 

I doubt your lordship is but ill entertained with a 
few scattered thoughts upon a subject, that deserves 
to be treated with ability and care. However, I must 
beg leave to add a few words more, perhaps not alto- 
gether foreign to the same matter. I know not whether 
that which I am going to say may pass for caution, 
advice, or reproach, any of which will be justly thought 
very improper from one in my station to one in yours. 
However, I must venture to affirm, that if genius and 
learning be not encouraged under your lordship’s admin- 
istration, you are the most inexcusable person alive. 
All your other virtues, my lord, will be defective without 
this; your affability, candour, and good-nature; that 
perpetual agreeableness of conversation, so disengaged 
in the midst of such a weight of business and opposition; 
even your justice, prudence, and magnanimity, will shine 
less bright without it. Your lordship is universally 
allowed to possess a very large portion in most parts 
of literature; and to this you owe the cultivating of 
those many virtues, which otherwise would have been 
less adorned, or in lower perfection. Neither can you 
acquit yourself of these obligations, without letting the 
-arts, in their turn, share your influence and protection. 
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Besides, who knows but some true genius may happen 
to arise under your ministry, exhortus ut aethereus sol. 
Every age might perhaps produce one or two of these 
to adorn it, if they were not sunk under the censure 
and obloquy of plodding, servile, imitating pedants. I 
do not mean, by a true genius, any bold writer, who 
breaks through the rules of decency to distinguish him- 
self by the singularity of his opinions; but one who, 
upon deserving subject, is able to open new scenes, and 
discover a vein of true and noble thinking, which never 
entered into any imagination before; every stroke of 
whose pen is worth all the paper blotted by hundreds of 
others in the compass of their lives.. I know, my lord, 
your friends will offer in your defence, that, in your 
private capacity, you never refused your purse and 
credit to the service and support of learned or ingenious 
men; and that, ever since you have been in public em- 
ployment, you have constantly bestowed your favours 
to the most deserving persons. But I desire your lord- 
ship not to be deceived; we never will admit of these 
excuses, nor will allow your private liberality, as great 
as it is, to atone for your excessive public thrift. But 
here again I am afraid most good subjects will in- 
terpose in your defence, by alleging the desperate con- 
dition you found the nation in, and the necessity there 
was for so able and faithful a steward to retrieve iis 
possible, by the utmost frugality. We grant all this, 
my lord; but then it ought likewise to be considered, 
that you have already saved several millions to the 
public, and that what we ask is too inconsiderable to 
break into any rules of the strictest good husbandry. 
The French King bestows about half a dozen pensions 
to learned men in several parts of Europe, and perhaps 
a dozen in his own kingdom; which, in the whole, do 
probably not amount to half the income of many a 
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private commoner in England, yet have more contributed 
to the glory of that prince than any million he has 
otherwise employed. For learning, like all true merit, 
is easily satisfied; while the false and counterfeit is 
perpetually craving, and never thinks it has enough. 
The smallest favour given by a great prince, as a mark 
of esteem, to reward the endowments of the mind, never 
fails to be returned with praise and gratitude, and 
loudly celebrated to the world. 

I have known, some years ago, several pensions given 
to particular persons (how deservedly I shall not in- 
quire) any one of which, if divided into several parcels, 
and distributed by the crown to those who might, upon 
occasion, distinguish themselves by some extraordinary 
production of wit or learning, would be amply sufficient 
to answer the end. Or, if any such persons were above 
money, (as every great genius certainly is, with very 
moderate conveniences of life) a medal, or some mark 
of distinction, would do full as well. 

But I forget my province, and find myself turning 
projector before I am aware; although it be one of the 
last characters under which I should desire to appear 
before your lordship, especially when I have the ambi- 
tion of aspiring to that of being, with the greatest 
respect and truth, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
most obliged, 
and most humble servant, 


J. SWIFT. 


A LETTER TO A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, LATELY 
ENTERED INTO HOLY ORDERS. 


Dublin, January the 9th, 1719-20. 

Sir, 

ALTHOUGH it was against my knowledge or advice, that 
you entered into holy orders, under the present disposi- 
tions of mankind toward the Church, yet since it is now 
supposed too late to recede, (at least according to the 
general practice and opinion) I cannot forbear offering 
my thoughts to you upon this new condition of life you 
are engaged in. 

I could heartily wish that the circumstances of your 
fortune, had enabled you to have continued some years 
longer in the university; at least till you were ten years 
standing; to have laid in a competent stock of human 
learning, and some knowledge in divinity, before you 
attempted to appear in the world: For I cannot but 
lament the common course, which at least nine in ten 
of those who enter into the ministry are obliged to run. 
When they have taken a degree, and are consequently 
grown a burden to their friends, who now think them- 
selves fully discharged, they get into orders as soon 
as they can; (upon which I shall make no remarks ) 


1 Written in the quiet years between the fall of the Tories 
and Swift’s onslaught on the Whigs for their misgovernment 
of Ireland. It presents a picture of the position and ¢ircum- 
stances of the clergy of that day, and has, as its basis, a 
noble conception of the church as a vocation. It presents also 
the comments of a great master on the writing of English 
prose.—Ebp. 
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first solicit a readership, and if they be very fortunate, 
arrive in time to a curacy here in town, or else are sent 
to be assistants in the country, where they probably 
continue several years, (many of them their whole lives) 
with thirty or forty pounds a-year for their support, 
till some bishop, who happens to be not overstocked with 
relations, or attached to favourites, or is content to 
supply his diocese without colonies from England, 
bestows upon them some inconsiderable benefice, when 
it is odds they are already encumbered with a numerous 
family. I should be glad to know what intervals of 
life such persons can possibly set apart for the im- 
provement of their minds; or which way they could be 
furnished with books, the library they brought with 
them from their college being usually not the most 
numerous, or judiciously chosen. If such gentlemen 
arrive to be great scholars, it must, I think, be either 
by means supernatural, or by a method altogether out 
of any road yet known to the learned. But I conceive 
the fact directly otherwise, and that many of them lose 
the greatest part of the small pittance they receive at the 
university. 

I take it for granted, that you intend to pursue the 
beaten track, and are already desirous to be seen in a 
pulpit, only I hope you will think it proper to pass 
your quarantine among some of the desolate churches 
Sve miles round this town, where you may at least learn 
to read and to speak before you venture to expose your 
parts in a city congregation; not that these are better 
judges, but because, if a man must needs expose his 
folly, it is more safe and discreet to do so before few 
witnesses, and in a scattered neighbourhood. And you 
will do well if you can prevail upon some intimate and 
judicious friend to be your constant hearer, and allow 
him with the utmost freedom to give you notice of 
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whatever he shall find amiss either in your voice or 
gesture; for want of which early warning, many clergy- 
men continue defective, and sometimes ridiculous, to the 
end of their lives; neither is it rare to observe among 
excellent and learned divines, a certain ungracious man- 
ner, or an unhappy tone of voice, which they never 
have been able to shake off. 

I should likewise have been glad, if you had applied 
yourself a little more to the study of the English 
language, than I fear yéu have done; the neglect whereof 
is one of the most general defects among the scholars 
of this kingdom, who seem not to have the least con- 
ception of a style, but run on in a flat kind of phrase- 
ology, often mingled with barbarous terms and expres- 
sions, peculiar to the nation: Neither do I perceive that 
any person, either finds or acknowledges his wants upon 
this head, or in the least desires to have them supplied. 
Proper words in proper places, make the true definition 
of a style. But this would require too ample a disquisi- 
tion to be now dwelt on: however, I shall venture to 
name one or two faults, which are easy to be remedied, 
with a very small portion of abilities. 

The first is the frequent use of obscure terms, which 
by the women are called hard words, and by the better 
sort of vulgar, fine language; than which I do not 
know a more universal, inexcusable, and unnecessary 
mistake, among the clergy of all distinctions, but es- 
pecially the younger practitioners. I have been curious 
enough to take a list of several hundred words in a 
sermon of a new beginner, which not one of his hearers 
among a hundred could possibly understand, neither can 
I easily call to mind any clergyman of my own ac- 
quaintance who is wholly exempt from this error, al- 
though many of them agree with me in the dislike of 
the thing. But I am apt to put myself in the place 
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of the vulgar, and think many words difficult or obscure, 
which they will not allow to be so, because those words 
are obvious to scholars. I believe the method observed 
by the famous Lord Falkland * in some of his writings, 
would not be an ill one for young divines: I was assured 
by an old person of quality who knew him well, that 
when he doubted whether a word was perfectly intel- 
ligible or no, he used to consult one of his lady’s cham- 
bermaids, (not the waiting-woman, because it was pos- 
sible she might be conversant gin romances) and by 
her judgment was guided whether to receive or reject 
it. And if that great person thought such a caution 
necessary in treatises offered to the learned world, it 
will be sure at least as proper in sermons, where the 
meanest hearer is supposed to be concerned, and where 
very often a lady’s chambermaid may be allowed to 
equal half the congregation, both as to quality and 
understanding. But I know not how it comes to pass, 
that professors in most arts and sciences are generally 
the worst qualified to explain their meanings to those 
who are not of their tribe: a common farmer shall make 
you understand in three words, that his foot is out of 
joint, or his collar-bone broken, wherein a surgeon, 
after a hundred terms of art, if you are not a scholar, 
shall leave you to seek. It is frequently the same case 
in law, physic, and even many of the meaner arts. 

And upon this account it is, that among hard words, 
I number likewise those which are peculiar to divinity 
as it is a science, because I have observed several clergy- 
men, otherwise little fond of obscure terms, yet in their 


1 Lucius Cary, second Viscount Falkland (1610-1643), who 
was killed at the battle of Newbury in the great Civil War, 
was a generous patron of learning and of the literary men 
of his day. He was himself. a fine scholar and able writer.— 
From Tempe Scorv. 
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sermons very liberal of those which they find in ecclesi- 
astical writers, as if it were our duty to understand 
them; which I am sure it is not. And I defy the greatest 
divine to produce any law either of God or man, which 
obliges me to comprehend the meaning of omniscience, 
omnipresence, ubiquity, attribute, beatific vision, with a 
thousand others so frequent in pulpits, any more than 
that of eccentric, idiosyncracy, entity, and the like. I 
believe I may venture to insist farther, that many terms 
used in Holy Writ, particularly by St. Paul, might with 
more discretion be changed into plainer speech, except 
when they are introduced as part of a quotation. 

I am the more earnest in this matter, because it is 
a general complaint, and the justest in the world. For 
a divine has nothing to say to the wisest congregation 
of any parish in this kingdom, which he may not express 
in a manner to be understood by the meanest among 
them. And this assertion must be true, or else God 
requires from us more than we are able to perform. 
However, not to contend whether a logician might pos- 
sibly put a case that would serve for an exception, I 
will appeal to any man of letters, whether at least nine- 
teen in twenty of those perplexing words might not be 
changed into easy ones, such as naturally first occur 
to ordinary men, and probably did so at first to those 
very gentlemen who are so fond of the former. 

We are often reproved by divines from the pulpits, 
on account of our ignorance in things sacred, and per- 
haps with justice enough. However, it is not very 
reasonable for them to expect, that common men should 
understand expressions which are never made use of in 
common life. No gentleman thinks it safe or prudent to 
send a servant with a message, without repeating it 
more than once, and endeavouring to put it into terms 
brought down to the capacity of the bearer: yet after all 
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this care, it is frequent for servants to mistake, and 
sometimes to occasion misunderstandings among friends. 
Although the common domestics in some gentlemen’s 
families have more opportunities of improving their 
minds than the ordinary sort of tradesmen. 

It is usual for clergymen who are taxed with this 
learned defect, to quote Dr. Tillotson, and other famous 
divines, in their defence; without considering the differ- 
ence between elaborate discourses upon important oc- 
casions, delivered to princes or parliaments, written 
with a view of being made public, and a plain sermon 
intended for the middle or lower size of people. Neither 
do they seem to remember the many alterations, addi- 
tions, and expungings, made by great authors in those 
treatises which they prepare for the public. Besides, 
that excellent prelate above-mentioned, was known to 
preach after a much more popular manner in the city 
congregations: and if in those parts of his works he be 
any where too obscure for the understandings of many 
who may be supposed to have been his hearers, it ought 
to be numbered among his omissions. 

The fear of being thought pedants hath been of per- 
nicious consequence to young divines. This hath wholly © 
taken many of them off from their severer studies in 
the university, which they have exchanged for plays, 
poems, and pamphlets, in order to qualify them for tea- 
tables and coffee-houses. This they usually call “polite 
conversation;' knowing the word; and reading men 
instead of books.” These accomplishments, when 
applied to the pulpit, appear by a quaint, terse, florid 
style, rounded into periods and cadences, commonly with- 
out either propriety or meaning. I have listen’d with 
my utmost attention for half an hour to an orator of 
this species, without being able to understand, much 
less to carry away one single sentence out of a whole 
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sermon. Others, to shew that their studies have not 
been confined to sciences, or ancient authors, will talk 
in the style of a gaming ordinary, and White Friars, 
when I suppose the hearers can be little edified by the 
terms of palming, shuffling, biting, bamboozling, and the 
like, if they have not been sometimes conversant among 
pick-pockets and sharpers. And truly, as they say, a 
man is known by his company, so it should seem that 
a man’s company may be known by his manner of 
expressing himself, either in public assemblies, or private 
conversation. 

It would be endless to run over the several defects 
of style among us; I shall therefore say nothing of the 
mean and paltry (which are usually attended by the 
fustian), much less of the slovenly or indecent. Two 
things I will just warn you against; the first is the 
frequency of flat unnecessary epithets, and the other is 
the folly of using old threadbare phrases, which will 
often make you go out of your way to find and apply 
them, are nauseous to rational hearers, and will seldom 
express your meaning as well as your own natural words. 

Although, as I have already observed, our English 
tongue is too little cultivated in this kingdom; yet the 
faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, and not to 
the want of understanding. When a man’s thoughts are 
clear, the properest words will generally offer them- 
selves first, and his own judgment will direct him in 
what order to place them, so as they may be best un- 
derstood. Where men err against this method, it is 
usually on purpose, and to shew their learning, their 
oratory, their politeness, or their knowledge of the 
world. In short, that simplicity without which no 


1A region of London, called also Alsatia, frequented by 
rogues and vagabonds in Swift’s day.—Ep. 
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human performance can arrive to any great perfection, 
is nowhere more eminently useful than in this. 

I have been considering that part of oratory which 
relates to the moving of the passions; this I observe 
is in esteem and practice among some church divines, 
as well as among all the preachers and hearers of the 
fanatic or enthusiastic strain. I will here deliver to you 
(perhaps with more freedom than prudence) my opinion 
upon the point. 

The two great orators of Greece and Rome, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader (or 
as the Greek call it a demagogue) in a popular state, 
yet seem to differ in their practice upon this branch 
of their art; the former who had to deal with a people 
of much more politeness, learning, and wit, laid the 
greatest weight of his oratory upon the strength of his 
arguments, offered to their understanding and reason: 
whereas Tully considered the dispositions of a sincere, 
more ignorant, and less mercurial nation, by dwelling 
almost entirely on the pathetic part. 

But the principal thing to be remembered is, that 
the constant design of both these orators in all their 
speeches, was to drive some one particular point, either 
the condemnation or acquittal of an accused person, a 
persuasive to war, the enforcing of a law, and the like; 
which was determined upon the spot, according as the 
orators on either side prevailed. And here it was often 
found of absolute necessity to inflame or cold the pas- 
sions of the audience, especially at Rome where Tully 
spoke, and with whose writings young divines (I mean 
those among them who read old authors) are more con- 
versant than with those of Demosthenes, who by many 
degrees excelled the other at least as an orator. But 
I do not see how this talent of moving the passions can 
be of any great use toward directing Christian men in 
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the conduct of their lives, at least in these northern 
climates, where I am confident the strongest eloquence 
of that kind will leave few impressions upon any of 
our spirits deep enough to last till the next morning, 
or rather to the next meal. 

But what hath chiefly put me out of conceit with 
this moving manner of preaching, is the frequent dis- 
appointment it meets with. I know a gentleman, who 
made it a rule in reading, to skip over all sentences 
where he spied a note of admiration at the end. I 
believe those preachers who abound in epiphonemas,* 
if they look about them, would find one part of their 
congregation out of countenance, and the other asleep, 
except perhaps an old female beggar or two in the 
aisles, who (if they be sincere) may probably groan at 
the sound. 

Nor is it a wonder, that this expedient should so often 
miscarry, which requires so much art and genius to 
arrive at any perfection in it, as any man will find, 
much sooner than learn by consulting Cicero himself. 

I therefore entreat you to make use of this faculty 
Gif you ever be so unfortunate as to think you have it) 
as seldom, and with as much caution as you can, else I 
may probably have occasion to say of you as a great 
person said of another upon this very subject. A lady 
asked him coming out of church, whether it were not a 
very moving discourse? ‘Yes,’ said he, “I was ex- 
tremely sorry, for the man is my friend.” 

«If in company you offer something for a jest, and 
nobody second you in your own laughter, nor seems to 
relish what you said, you may condemn their taste, if 
you please, and appeal to better judgments; but in the 
meantime, it must be agreed you make a very indifferent 


1 Epiphonema is a figure in rhetoric, signifying a sententious 
kind of exclamation.—Scorr. 
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figure; and it is at least equally ridiculous to be disap- 
pointed in endeavouring to make other folks grieve, as 
to make them laugh. 

A plain convincing reason may possibly operate upon 
the mind both of a learned and ignorant hearer as long 
as they live, and will edify a thousand times more than 
the art of wetting the handkerchiefs of a whole congrega- 
tion, if you were sure to attain it. 

If your arguments be strong, in God’s name offer 
them in as moving a manner as the nature of the subject 
will properly admit, wherein reason and good advice 
will be your safest guides; but beware of letting the 
pathetic part swallow up the rational: For I suppose, 
philosophers have long agreed, that passion should never 
prevail over reason. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching 
are first to tell the people what is their duty, and then 
to convince them that it is so. The topics for both 
these, we know, are brought from Scripture and reason. 
Upon this first, I wish it were often practised to instruct 
the hearers in the limits, extent, and compass of every 
duty, which requires a good deal of skill and judgment: 
the other branch is, I think, not so difficult. But what 
I would offer them both, is this; that it seems to be in 
the power of a reasonable clergyman, if he will be at the 
pains, to make the most ignorant man comprehend what 
is his duty, and to convince him by argument drawn to 
the level of his understanding, that he ought to per- 
form it. 

But I must remember that my design in this paper 
was not so much to instruct you in your business either 
as a clergyman or a preacher, as to warn you against 
some mistakes which are obvious to the generality of 
mankind as well as to me; and we who are hearers, 
may be allowed to have some opportunities in the 
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quality of being standersby. Only perhaps I may now 
again transgress by desiring you to express the heads 
of your divisions in as few and clear words as you 
possibly can, otherwise, I and many thousand others 
will never be able to retain them, nor consequently to 
carry away a syllable of the sermon. 

I shall now mention a particular wherein your whole 
body will be certainly against me, and the laity almost 
to a man on my side. However it came about, I cannot 
get over the prejudice of taking some little offence at 
the clergy for perpetually reading their sermons;' per- 
haps my frequent hearing of foreigners, who never made 
use of notes, may have added to my disgust. And I 
cannot but think, that whatever is read, differs as much 
from what is repeated without book, as a copy does 
from an original. At the same time, I am highly 
sensible what an extreme difficulty it would be upon 
you to alter this method, and that, in such a case, your 
sermons would be much less valuable than they are, 
for want of time to improve and correct them. I would 
therefore gladly come to a compromise with you in this 
matter. I knew a clergyman of some distinction, who 
appeared to deliver his sermon without looking into 
his notes, which when I complimented him upon, he 
assured me he could not repeat six lines; but his method 
was to write the whole sermon in a large plain hand, 
with all the forms of margin, paragraph, marked page, 
and the like; then on Sunday morning he took care to 
run it over five or six times, which he could do in an 
hour; and when he deliver’d it, by pretending to turn his 
face from one side to the other, he would (in his own 


1The custom of reading sermons seems originally to have 
arisen in opposition to the practice of Dissenters, many of 
whom affected to trust to their inspiration in their extempore 
harangues.—Scorr. 
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expression) pick up the lines, and cheat his people by 
making them believe he had it all by heart. He farther 
added, that whenever he happened by neglect to omit any 
of these circumstances, the vogue of the parish was, “Our 
doctor gave us but an indifferent sermon to-day.” Now 
among us, many clergymen act too directly contrary to 
this method, that from a habit of saving time and paper, 
which they acquired at the University, they write in so 
diminutive a manner, with such frequent blots and in- 
terlineations, that they are hardly able to go on without 
perpetual hesitations or extemporary expletives: And 
I desire to know what can be more inexcusable, than 
to see a divine and a scholar, at a loss in reading his 
own compositions, which it is supposed he has been 
preparing with much pains and thought for the instruc- 
tion of his people? The want of a little more care in 
this article, is the cause of much ungraceful behaviour. 
You will observe some clergymen with their heads held 
down from the beginning to the end, within an inch of 
the cushion, to read what is hardly legible; which, be- 
sides the untoward manner, hinders them from making 
the best advantage of their voice: others again have 
a trick of popping up and down every moment from 
their paper to the audience, like an idle school-boy on 
a repetition day. 

Let me entreat you, therefore, to add one half-crown 
a year to the article of paper; to transcribe your sermons 
in as large and plain a manner as you can, and either 
make no interlineations, or change the whole leaf; for 
we your hearers would rather you should be less correct 
than perpetually stammering, which I take to be one 
of the worst solecisms in rhetoric: And lastly, read your 
sermon once or twice for a few days before you preach 
it: to which you will probably answer some years hence, 
“that it was but just finished when the last bell rang 
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to church:” and I shall readily believe, but not excuse 
you. 

I cannot forbear warning you in the most earnest 
manner against endeavouring at wit in your sermons, 
because by the strictest computation, it is very near 
a million to one that you have none; and because too 
many of your calling have consequently made themselves 
everlastingly ridiculous by attempting it. I remember 
several young men in this town, who could never leave 
the pulpit under half a dozen conceits; and this faculty 
adhered to those gentlemen a longer or shorter time 
exactly in proportion to their several degrees of dul- 
ness: accordingly, I am told that some of them retain 
it to this day. I heartily wish the brood were at an 
end. 

Before you enter into the common insufferable cant 
of taking all occasions to disparage the heathen phil- 
osophers, I hope you will differ from some of your 
brethren, by first enquiring what those philosophers can 
say for themselves. The system of morality to be 
gathered out of the writings or sayings of those ancient 
sages, falls undoubtedly very short of that delivered in 
the Gospel, and wants besides, the divine sanction which 
our Saviour gave to His. Whatever is further related 
by the evangelists, contains chiefly, matters of fact, and 
consequently of faith, such as the birth of Christ, His 
being the Messiah, His Miracles, His death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension. None of which can properly come 
under the appellation of human wisdom, being intended 
only to make us wise unto salvation. And therefore in 
this point nothing can just be laid to the charge of the 
philosophers further than that they were ignorant of 
certain facts that happened long after their death. But 
I am deceived, if a better comment could be anywhere 
collected, upon the moral part of the Gospel, than from 
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the writings of those excellent men; even that divine 
precept of loving our enemies, is at large insisted on 
by Plato, who puts it, as I remember, into the mouth 
of Socrates.t And as to the reproach of heathenism, 
I doubt they had less of it than the corrupted Jews in 
whose time they lived. For it is a gross piece of 
ignorance among us to conceive that in those polite 
and learned ages, even persons of any tolerable educa- 
tion, much less the wisest philosophers did acknowledge 
or worship any more than one almighty power, under 
several denominations, to whom they allowed all those 
attributes we ascribe to the Divinity: and as I take it, 
human comprehension reacheth no further; neither did 
our Saviour think it necessary to explain to us the 
nature of God, because I suppose it would be impossible 
without bestowing on us other faculties than we possess 
at present. But the true misery of the heathen world 
appears to be what I before mentioned, the want of a 
Divine Sanction, without which the dictates of the phil- 
osophers failed in the point of authority, and conse~ 
quently the bulk of mankind lay indeed under a great 
load of ignorance even in the article of morality, but 
the philosophers themselves did not. Take the matter 
in this light, it will afford field enough for a divine 
to enlarge on, by shewing the advantages which the 
Christian world has over the heathen, and the absolute 
necessity of Divine Revelation, to make the knowledge 
of the true God, and the practice of virtue more universal 
in the world. 

I am not ignorant how much I differ in this opinion 
from some ancient fathers in the Church, who arguing 
against the heathens, made it a principal topic to decry 
their philosophy as much as they could: which, I hope, 


1 This is in the “Crito”.. of Plato, where Socrates says it 
is wrong to do harm to our enemies.—Trempte Scort. 
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is not altogether our present case. Besides, it is to be 
considered, that those fathers lived in the decline of 
literature; and in my judgment (who should be un- 
willing to give the least offence) appear to be rather 
most excellent, holy persons, than of transcendent genius 
and learning. Their genuine writings (for many of 
them have extremely suffered by spurious editions) are 
of admirable use for confirming the truth of ancient 
doctrines and discipline, by shewing the state and prac- 
tice of the primitive church. But among such of them 
as have fallen in my way, I do not remember any whose 
manner of arguing or exhorting I could heartily recom- 
mend to the imitation of a young divine when he is to 
speak from the pulpit. Perhaps I judge too hastily; 
there being several of them in whose writings I have 
made very little progress, and in others none at all. 
For I perused only such as were recommended to me, 
at a time when I had more leisure and a better disposi- 
tion to read, than have since fallen to my share.* 

To return then to the heathen philosophers, I hope 
you will not only give them quarter, but make their 
works a considerable part of your study: To these I will 
venture to add the principal orators and historians, and 
perhaps a few of the poets: by the reading of which, you 
will soon discover your mind and thoughts to be en- 
larged, your imagination extended and refined, your 
judgment directed, your admiration lessened, and your 
fortitude increased; all which advantages must needs 
be of excellent use to a divine, whose duty it is to preach 
and practise the contempt of human things. 

I would say something concerning quotations, wherein 


1 Swift must refer here to the years he spent at Moor Park, 
in the house of Sir William Temple. The “Tale of a Tub,” 
however, shows that he had not idled his time, and that his 


acquaintance with the writings of the fathers was fairly inti- 
mate.—Trmpte Scorv. 
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I think you cannot be too sparing, except from Scripture, 
and the primitive writers of the Church. As to the 
former, when you offer a text as a proof of an illustra- 
tion, we your hearers expect to be fairly used, and 
sometimes think we have reason to complain, especially 
of you younger divines, which makes us fear that some of 
you conceive you have no more to do than to turn over 
a concordance, and there having found the principal 
word, introduce as much of the verse as will serve your 
turn, though in reality it makes nothing for you. I do 
not altogether disapprove the manner of interweaving 
texts of Scripture through the style of your sermons, 
wherein however, I have sometimes observed great in- 
stances of indiscretion and impropriety, against which 
I therefore venture to give you a caution. 

As to quotations from ancient fathers, I think they 
are best brought in to confirm some opinion controverted 
by those who differ from us: in other cases we give you 
full power to adopt the sentence for your own, rather 
than tell us, ‘as St. Austin excellently observes.” But 
to mention modern writers by name, or use the phrase 
of “a late excellent prelate of our Church,” and the 
like, is altogether intolerable, and for what reason I 
know not, makes every rational hearer ashamed. Of 
no better a stamp is your “heathen philosopher” and 
“famous poet,’ and “Roman historian,” at least in com- 
mon congregations, who will rather believe you on your 
own word, than on that of Plato or Homer. 

I have lived to see Greek and Latin almost entirely 
driven out of the pulpit, for which I am heartily glad. 
The frequent use of the latter was certainly a remnant 
of Popery which never admitted Scripture in the vulgar 
language; and I wonder, that practice was never accord- 
ingly objected to us by the fanatics. 

_ The mention of quotations puts me in mind of com- 
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monplace books, which have been long in use by in- 
dustrious young divines, and I hear do still continue so. 
I know they are very beneficial to lawyers and physi- 
cians, because they are collections of facts or cases, 
whereupon a great part of their several faculties depend; 
of these I have seen several, but never yet any written 
by a clergyman; only from what I am informed, they 
generally are extracts of theological and moral sentences 
drawn from ecclesiastical and other authors, reduced 
under proper heads, usually begun, and perhaps finished, 
while the collectors were young in the church, as being 
intended for materials or nurseries to stock future ser- 
mons. You will observe the wise editors of ancient 
authors, when they meet a sentence worthy of being dis- 
tinguished, take special care to have the first word 
printed in capital letters, that you may not overlook it: 
Such, for example, as the 1nconstaNcy of ForTUNE, the 
GoopNEss of PEACE, the EXCELLENCY of wispom, the cER- 
TAINTY of DEATH: that prosPERITY makes men INSOLENT, 
and ADVERSITY HUMBLE; and the like eternal truths, 
which every ploughman knows well enough before Aris- 
totle or Plato were born. If theological commonplace 
books be no better filled, I think they had better be laid 
aside, and I could wish that men of tolerable intellectuals 
would rather trust their own natural reason, improved by 
a general conversation with books, to enlarge on points 
which they are supposed already to understand. If a 
rational man reads an excellent author with just applica- 
tion, he shall find himself extremely improved, and per- 
haps insensibly led to imitate that author’s perfections, 
although in a little time he should not remember one 
word in the book, nor even the subject it handled: for 
books give the same turn to our thoughts and way of 
reasoning, that good and ill company do to our behaviour 
and conversation; without either loading our memories, 
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or making us even sensible of the change. And par- 
ticularly I have observed in preaching, that no men 
succeed better than those who trust entirely to the stock 
or fund of their own reason, advanced indeed, but not 
overlaid by commerce with books: Whoever only reads 
in order to transcribe wise and shining remarks, without 
entering into the genius and spirit of the author, as 
it is probable he will make no very judicious extract, 
so he will be apt to trust to that collection in all his 
compositions, and be missed out of the regular way 
of thinking, in order to introduce those materials, which 
he has been at the pains to gather: and the product of 
all this will be found a manifest incoherent piece of 
patchwork. 

Some gentlemen abounding in their university erudi- 
tion, are apt to fill their sermons with philosophical 
terms and notions of the metaphysical or abstracted kind, 
which generally have one advantage, to be equally un- 
derstood by the wise, the vulgar, and the preacher him- 
self. I have been better entertained, and more informed 
by a chapter in the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” than by a long 
discourse upon the will and the intellect, and simple 
or complex ideas. Others again, are fond of dilating on 
matter and motion, talk of the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, of theories, and phenomena; directly against the 
advice of St. Paul, who yet appears to have been con- 
versant enough in those kinds of studies. 

I do not find that you are anywhere directed in the 
canons or articles, to attempt explaining the mysteries 
of the Christian religion. And indeed since Providence 
intended there should be mysteries, I do not see how it 
can be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy or good sense, to 
go about such a work. For, to me there seems to be 
a manifest dilemma in the case: if you explain them, 
they are mysteries no longer; if you fail, you have 
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laboured to no purpose. What I should think most 
reasonable and safe for you to do upon this occasion 
is, upon solemn days to deliver the doctrine as the 
Church holds it, and confirm it by Scripture. For my 
part, having considered the matter impartially, I can 
see no great reason which those gentlemen you call 
the freethinkers can have for their clamour against 
religious mysteries; since it is plain, they were not in- 
vented by the clergy, to whom they bring no profit, nor 
acquire any honour. For-every clergyman is ready 
either to tell us the utmost he knows, or to confess that 
he does not understand them; neither is it strange that 
there should be mysteries in divinity as well as in the 
commonest operations of nature. 

And here I am at a loss what to say upon the frequent 
custom of preaching against atheism, deism, freethink- 
ing, and the like, as young divines are particularly fond 
of doing, especially when they exercise their talent in 
churches frequented by persons of quality, which as 
it is but an ill compliment to the audience; so I am under 
some doubt whether it answers the end. 

Because persons under those imputations are generally 
no great frequenters of churches, and so the congrega- 
tion is but little edified for the sake of three or four 
fools who are past grace. Neither do I think it any 
part of prudence to perplex the minds of well-disposed 
people with doubts, which probably would never have 
otherwise come into their heads. But I am of opinion, 
and dare be positive in it, that not one in an hundred 
of those who pretend to be freethinkers, are really so 
in their hearts. For there is one observation which 
I never knew to fail, and I desire you will examine it 
in the course of your life, that no gentleman of a liberal 
education, and regular in his morals, did ever profess 
himself a freethinker: where then are these kind of 
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people to be found? Among the worst part of the 
soldiery made up of pages, younger brothers of obscure 
families, and others of desperate fortunes; or else among 
idle town fops, and now and then a drunken ’squire 
of the country. Therefore nothing can be plainer, than 
that ignorance and vice are two ingredients absolutely 
necessary in the composition of those you generally call 
freethinkers, who in propriety of speech,, are no thinkers 
at all. And since I am in the way of it, pray consider 
one thing farther: as young as you are, you cannot but 
have already observed, what a violent run there is 
among too many weak people against university educa- 
tion. Be firmly assured, that the whole cry is made 
up by those who were either never sent to a college; 
or through their irregularities and stupidity never made 
the least improvement while they were there. I have 
at least forty of the latter sort now in my eye; several of 
them in this town, whose learning, manners, temperance, 
probity, good-nature, and politics, are all of a piece. 
Others of them in the country, oppressing their tenants, 
tyrannizing over the neighbourhood, cheating the vicar, 
talking nonsense, and getting drunk at the sessions. 
It is from such seminaries as these, that the world is 
provided with the several tribes and denominations of 
freethinkers, who, in my judgment, are not to be re- 
formed by arguments offered to prove the truth of the 
Christian religion, because reasoning will never make 
a man correct an ill opinion, which by reasoning he 
never acquired: for in the course of things, men always 
grow vicious before they become unbelievers; but if you 
would once convince the town or country profligate, by 
topics drawn from the view of their own quiet, reputa- 
tion, health, and advantage, their infidelity would soon 
drop off: This I confess is no easy task, because it is 
almost in a literal sense, to fight with beasts. Now, to 
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make it clear, that we are to look for no other original 
of this infidelity, whereof divines so much complain, it 
it allowed on all hands, that the people of England are 
more corrupt in their morals than any other nation at 
this day under the sun: and this corruption is manifestly 
owing to other causes, both numerous and obvious, much 
more than to the publication of irreligious books, which 
indeed are but the consequence of the former. For all 
the writers against Christianity sinee the Revolution 
have been of the lowest rank among men in regard to 
literature, wit, and good sense, and upon that account 
wholly unqualified to propagate heresies, unless among 
a people already abandoned. 

In an age where everything disliked by those who 
think with the majority is called disaffection, it may 
perhaps be ill interpreted, when I venture to tell you 
that this universal depravation of manners is owing to 
the perpetual bandying of factions among us for thirty 
years past; when without weighing the motives of jus- 
tice, law, conscience, or honour, every man adjusts his 
principles to those of the party he hath chosen, and 
among whom he may best find his own account: But 
by reason of our frequent vicissitudes, men who were 
impatient of being out of play, have been forced to 
recant, or at least to reconcile their former tenets with 
every new system of administration. Add to this, that 
the old fundamental custom of annual parliaments being 
wholly laid aside, and elections growing chargeable, since 
gentlemen found that their country seats brought them 
in less than a seat in the House, the voters, that is to 
say, the bulk of the common people have been univer- 
sally seduced into bribery, perjury, drunkenness, malice, 
and slanders. 

Not to be further tedious, or rather invidious, these 
are a few among other causes which have contributed to 
the ruin of our morals, and consequently to the con- 
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tempt of religion: For imagine to yourself, if you please, 
a landed youth, whom his mother would never suffer to 
look into a book for fear of spoiling his eyes, got into 
parliament, and observing all enemies to the clergy heard 
with the utmost applause, what notions he must imbibe; 
how readily he will join in the cry; what an esteem 
he will conceive of himself; and what a contempt he 
must entertain, not only for his vicar at home, but for 
the whole order. 

_I therefore again conclude, that the trade of infidelity 
hath been taken up only for an expedient to keep in 
countenance that universal corruption of morals, which 
many other causes first contributed to introduce and to 
cultivate. And thus, Mr. Hobbes’ saying upon reason 
may be much more properly applied to religion: that, 
“Gf religion will be against a man, a man will be against 
religion.”” Though after all, I have heard a profligate. 
offer much stronger arguments against paying his debts, 
than ever he was known to do against Christianity ; 
indeed the reason was, because in that juncture he 
happened to be closer pressed by the bailiff than the 
parson. 

Ignorance may perhaps be the mother of superstition; 
but experience hath not proved it to be so of devotion: 
for Christianity always made the most easy and quickest 
progress in civilized countries. I mention this because 
it is affirmed that the clergy are in most credit where 
ignorance prevails (and surely this kingdom would be 
called the paradise of clergymen if that opinion were 
true) for which they instance England in the times of 
Popery. But whoever knows anything of three or four 
centuries before the Reformation, will find the little 
learning then stirring was more equally divided between 
the English clergy and laity than it is at present. There 
were several famous lawyers in that period, whose writ- 
ings are still in the highest repute, and some historians 
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and poets who were not of the Church.’ Whereas now- 
a-days our education is so corrupted, that you will hardly 
find a young person of quality with the least tincture 
of knowledge, at the same time that many of the clergy 
were never more learned, or so scurvily treated. Here 
among us, at least, a man of letters out of the three 
professions, is almost a prodigy. And those few who 
have preserved any rudiments of learning are (except 
perhaps one or two smatterers) the clergy’s friends to 
a man: and I dare appeal to any clergyman in this 
kingdom, whether the greatest dunce in the parish be not 
always the most proud, wicked, fraudulent, and intract- 
able of his flock. 

I think the clergy have almost given over perplexing 
themselves and their hearers with abstruse points of 
Predestination, Election, and the like; at least it is time 
they should; and therefore I shall not trouble you 
further upon this head. 

I have now said all I could think convenient with 
relation to your conduct in the pulpit: your behavior in 
life is another scene, upon which I shall readily offer 
you my thoughts, if you appear to desire them from me 
by your approbation of what I have here written; if not, 
I have already troubled you too much. 

I am, Sir, 
Your Affectionate 
Friend and Servant 
A. B. 

1 What Swift calls learning was, in his day, the property, 
so to speak, of professional men, such as divines, lawyers, and 
university teachers. The common man was too poor or too 
tauch taxed to acquire it; the aristocrat often too lazy or too 
fond of pleasure-seeking to bother about it. The Pre-Refor- 
mation days, to which Swift refers, could boast such men as 
Fabyan, Hall, Chaucer, Gower, and Caxton, as well as Lord 


Berners, Sir Thomas More, and Lydgate, who were not, in 
any sense, professional men.—Trmpite Scort. 
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TRAVELS 


INTO SEVERAL REMOTE REGIONS OF THE 
WORLD. ‘BY LEMUEL GULLIVER, FIRST 
A SURGEON AND THEN A CAPTAIN OF 
SEVERAL SHIPS 


PART I 


A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT ? 


Cuap. I 


The Author gives some account of himself and family, 
his first inducements to travel. He is shipwrecked, 
and swims for his life, gets safe on shore in the 
country of Lilliput, is made a prisoner, and is 
carried up country. 


My father had a small estate in Nottinghamshire; 
I was the third of five sons. He sent me to Emanuel 
College in Cambridge, at fourteen years old, where I 
resided three years, and applied myself close to my 
studies; but the charge of maintaining me (although I 
had a very scanty allowance) being too great for a 
narrow fortune, I was bound apprentice to Mr. James 
Bates, an eminent surgeon in London, with whom I 
continued four years; and my father now and then send- 

1England, Lilli= little in Swift’s “little language”; put is 
said to have been a term of contempt current in Swift’s time, 
connected with Spanish puta and Italian putta. The syllable 
occurs again in Laputa.—Ep. 
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ing me small sums of money, I laid them out in learning 
navigation, and other parts of the mathematics, useful to 
those who intend to travel, as I always believed it would 
be some time or other my fortune to do. When I left 
Mr. Bates, I went down to my father; where, by the 
assistance of him and my uncle John, and some other 
relations, I got forty pounds, and a promise of thirty 
pounds a year to maintain me at Leyden: there I 
studied physic two years and seven months, knowing 
it would be useful in long voyages. 

Soon after my return from Leyden, I was recom- 
mended by my good master, Mr. Bates, to be surgeon 
to the Swallow, Captain Abraham Pannell, commander; 
with whom I continued three years and a half, making 
a voyage or two into the Levant, and some other parts. 
When I came back I resolved to settle in London, to 
which Mr. Bates, my master, encouraged me, and by 
him I was recommended to several patients. I took part 
of a small house in the Old Jury; and being advised to 
alter my condition, I married Mrs. Mary Burton, second 
daughter to Mr. Edmund Burton, hosier, in Newgate- 
street, with whom I received four hundred pounds for 
a portion. 

But, my good master Bates dying in two years after, 
and I having few friends, my business began to fail; for 
my conscience would not suffer me to imitate the bad 
practice of too many among my brethren. Having 
therefore consulted with my wife, and some of my 
acquaintance, I determined to go again to sea. I was 
surgeon successively in two ships, and made several 
voyages, for six years, to the East and West-Indies, by 
which I got some addition to my fortune. My hours 
of leisure I spent in reading the best authors, ancient 
and modern, being always provided with a good number 
of books; and when I was ashore, in observing the 
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manners and dispositions of the people, as well as learn- 
ing their language, wherein I had a great facility by the 
strength of my memory. 

The last of these voyages not proving very fortunate, 
I grew weary of the sea, and intended to stay at home 
with my wife and family. I removed from the Old Jury 
to Fetter-Lane, and from thence to Wapping, hoping 
to get business among the sailors; but it would not turn 
to account. After three years expectation that things 
would mend, I accepted an advantageous offer from 
Captain William Prichard, master of the Antelope, who 
was making a voyage to the South-Sea. We set sail 
from Bristol, May 4, 1699, and our voyage at first 
was very prosperous. 

It would not be proper, for some reasons, to trouble 
the reader with the particulars of our adventures in 
those seas: let it suffice to inform him, that in our passage 
from thence to the East-Indies, we were driven by a 
violent storm to the north-west of Van Diemen’s Land. 
By an observation, we found ourselves in the latitude 
of 30 degrees 2 minutes south. Twelve of our crew 
were dead by immoderate labour, and ill food, the rest 
were in a very weak condition. On the fifth of Novem- 
ber, which was the beginning of summer in those parts, 
the weather being very hazy, the seamen spied a rock, 
within half a cable’s length of the ship; but the wind 
was so strong, that we were driven directly upon it, 
and immediately split. Six of the crew, of whom I was 
one, having let down the boat into the sea, made a shift 
to get clear of the ship, and the rock. We rowed, by 
my computation, about three leagues, till we were able 
to work no longer, being already spent with labour while 
we were in the ship. We therefore trusted ourselves to 
the mercy of the waves, and in about half an hour the 
boat was overset by a sudden flurry from the north. 
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What became of my companions in the boat, as well as 
of those who escaped on the rock, or were left in the 
vessel, I cannot tell; but conclude they were all lost. 
For my own part, I swam as fortune directed me, and 
was pushed forward by wind and tide.’ I often let my 
legs drop, and could feel no bottom: but when I was 
almost gone, and able to struggle no longer, I found 
myself within my depth; and by this time the storm 
was much abated. The declivity was so small, that I 
walked near a mile before I got to the shore, which 
I conjectured was about eight o’clock in the evening. 
I then advanced forward near half a mile, but could 
not discover any sign of houses or inhabitants; at least 
I was in so weak. condition, that I did not observe them. 
I was extremely tired, and with that, and the heat of the 
weather, and about half a pint of brandy that I drank 
as I left the ship, I found myself much inclined to sleep. 
I lay down on the grass which was very short and soft, 
where I slept sounder than ever I remember to have 
done in my life, and, as I reckoned, about nine hours; 
for when I awaked, it was just day-light. I attempted 
to rise, but was not able to stir: for as I happened to 
lie on my back, I found my arms and legs were strongly 
fastened on each side to the ground; and my hair, which 
was long and thick, tied down in the same manner.!_ I 
likewise felt several slender ligatures across my body, 
from my arm-pits to my thighs. I could only look 
upwards, the sun began to grow hot, and the light 
offended my eyes. I heard a confused noise about me, 
but in the posture I lay, could see nothing except the 
sky. In a little time I felt something alive moving on 
my left leg, which advanced gently forward over my 


1 The incident which follows was evidently suggested by the 
attack of the pigmies on Hercules, described in the “Tmagines” 
of Philostratus (lib. ii, p. 847).—G. R. Dennis. 
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breast, came almost up to my chin; when bending my 
eyes downwards as much as I could, I perceived it to 
be a human creature not six inches high,’ with a bow 
and arrow in his hands, and a quiver at his back. In 
the mean time, I felt at least forty more of the same 
kind (as I conjectured) following the first. I was in 
the utmost astonishment, and roared so loud, that they 
all ran back in fright; and some of them, as I was 
afterwards told, were hurt with the falls they got by 
leaping from my sides upon the ground. However, they 
soon returned, and one of them, who ventured so far as 
to get a full sight of my face, lifting up his hands and 
eyes by way of admiration, cried out in a shrill, but 
distinct voice, Hekinah degul: the others repeated the 
same words several times, but then I knew not what 
they meant. I lay all this while, as the reader may 
believe, in great uneasiness: at length, struggling to 
get loose, I had the fortune to break the strings, and 
wrench out the pegs that fastened my left arm to the 
ground; for, by lifting it up to my face, I discovered 
the methods they had to bind me, and at the same time 
with a violent pull, which gave me excessive pain, I 
a little loosened the strings that tied down my hair on 
the left side, so that I was just able to turn my head 
about two inches. But the creatures ran off a second 
time, before I could seize them; whereupon there was a 
great shout in a very shrill accent, and after it ceased, 
I heard one of them cry aloud Tolgo phonac; when in 
an instant I felt above an hundred arrows discharged 
on my left hand, which pricked me like so many needles; 
and besides, they shot another flight into the air, as we 
do bombs in Europe, whereof many, I suppose, fell on 
my body, (though I felt them not) and some on my 


1The scale in Lilliput is one inch to a foot; that in Brob- 
dingnag, one foot to an inch.—Ep. 
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face, which I immediately covered with my left hand. 
When this shower of arrows was over, I fell agroaning 
with grief and pain, and then striving again to get 
loose, they discharged another volley larger than the 
first, and some of them attempted with spears to stick 
me in the sides; but, by good luck, I had on a buff 
jerkin, which they could not pierce. I thought it the 
most prudent method to lie still, and my design was 
to continue so till night, when, my left hand being 
already loose, I could easily free myself: and as for 
the inhabitants, I had reason to believe I might be a 
match for the greatest armies they could bring against 
me, if they were all of the same size with him that I 
saw. But fortune disposed otherwise of me. When 
the people observed I was quiet, they discharged no 
more arrows; but by the noise I heard, I knew their 
numbers increased; and about four yards from me, over- 
against my right ear, I heard a knocking for above an 
hour, like that of people at work; when turning my head 
that way, as well as the pegs and strings would permit 
me, I saw a stage erected, about a foot and a half from 
the ground, capable of holding four of the inhabitants, 
with two or three ladders to mount it: from whence one 
of them, who seemed to be a person of quality, made 
me a long speech, whereof I understood not one syllable. 
But I should have mentioned, that before the principal 
person began his oration, he cried out three times, 
Langro dehul san: (these words and the former were 
afterwards repeated and explained to me). Whereupon 
immediately about fifty of the inhabitants came and cut 
the strings that fastened the left side of my head, which 
gave me the liberty of turning it to the right, and of 
observing the person and gesture of him that was to 
speak. He appeared to be of a middle age, and taller 
than any of the other three who attended him, whereof 
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one was a page that held up his train, and seemed to be 
somewhat longer than my middle finger; the other two 
stood one on each side to support him. He acted every 
part of an orator, and I could observe many periods of 
threatenings, and others of promises, pity and kindness. 
I answered in a few words, but in the most submissive 
manner, lifting up my left hand, and both my eyes 
to the sun, as calling him for a witness; and being 
almost famished with hunger, having not eaten a morsel 
for some hours before I left the ship, I found the de- 
mands of nature so strong upon me, that I could 
not forbear showing my impatience (perhaps against 
the strict rules of decency) by putting my finger fre- 
quently on my mouth, to signify that I wanted food. 
The Hurgo (for so they call a great lord, as I after- 
wards learnt) understood me very well. He descended 
from the stage, and commanded that several ladders 
should be applied to my sides, on which above an hun- 
dred of the inhabitants mounted and walked towards 
my mouth, laden with baskets full of meat, which had 
been provided and sent thither by the King’s orders, 
upon the first intelligence he received of me. I observed 
there was the flesh of several animals, but could not 
distinguish them by the taste. There were shoulders, 
legs, and loins, shaped like those of mutton, and very 
well dressed, but smaller than the’ wings of a lark. I 
eat them by two or three at a mouthful, and took three 
loaves at a time, about the bigness of musket bullets. 
They supplied me as fast as they could, showing a thou- 
sand marks of wonder and astonishment at my bulk and 
appetite. I then made another sign that I wanted a drink. 
They found by my eating, that a small quantity would 
not suffice me; and being a most ingenious people, they 
slung up with great dexterity one of their largest hogs- 
heads, then rolled it towards my hand, and beat out the 
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top; I drank it off at a draught, which I might well do, 
for it did not hold half a pint, and tasted like a small 
wine of Burgundy, but much more delicious. They 
brought me a second hogshead, which I drank in the 
same manner, and made signs for more, but they had 
none to give me. When I had performed these wonders, 
they shouted for joy, and danced upon my breast, re- 
peating several times as they did at first, Hekinah degul. 
They made me a sign that I should throw down the two 
hogsheads, but first warning the people below to stand 
out of the way, crying aloud, Borach mivola, and when 
they saw the vessels in the air, there was an universal 
shout of Hekinah degul. I confess I was often tempted, 
while they were passing backwards and forwards on my 
body, to seize forty or fifty of the first that came in my 
reach, and dash them against the ground. But the 
remembrance of what I had felt, which probably might 
not be the worst they could do, and the promise of hon- 
our I made them, for so I interpreted my submissive 
behavior, soon drove out these imaginations. Besides, 
I now considered myself as bound by the laws of hos- 
pitality to a people who had treated me with so much 
expense and magnificence. However, in my thoughts, 
I could not sufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of 
these diminutive mortals, who durst venture to mount 
and walk upon my body, while one of my hands was at 
liberty, without trembling at the very sight of so pro- 
digious a creature as I must appear to them. After some 
time, when they observed that I made no more demands 
for meat, there appeared before me a person of high 
rank from his Imperial Majesty. His Excellency, hay- 
ing mounted on the small of my right leg, advanced for- 
wards up to my face, with about a dozen of his retinue. 
And producing his credentials under the Signet Royal, 
which he applied close to my eyes, spoke about ten min- 
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utes, without any signs of anger, but with a kind of 
determinate resolution; often pointing forwards, which, 
as I afterwards found, was towards the capital city, 
about half a mile distant, whither it was agreed by his 
Majesty in council that I must be conveyed. I answered 
in few words, but to no purpose, and made a sign with 
my hand that was loose, putting it to the other (but over 
his Excellency’s head for fear of hurting him or his 
train) and then to my own head and body, to signify 
that I desired my liberty. It appeared that he under- 
stood me well enough, for he shook his head by way of 
disapprobation, and held his hand in a posture to show 
that I must be carried’as a prisoner. However, he made 
other signs to let me understand that I should have meat 
and drink enough, and very good treatment. Whereupon 
I once more thought of attempting to break my bonds; 
but again, when I felt the smart of their arrows, upon 
my face and hands, which were all in blisters, and many 
of the darts still sticking in them, and observing likewise 
that the number of my enemies increased, I gave tokens 
to let them know that they might do with me what they 
pleased. Upon this, the Hurgo and his train withdrew, 
with much civility and cheerful countenances. Soon 
after I heard a general shout, with frequent repetitions 
of the words, Peplom selan, and I felt great numbers of 
people on my left side relaxing the cords to such a 
degree, that I was able to turn upon my right, and to 
ease myself. . . . But before this, they had daubed 
my face and both hands with a sort of ointment very 
pleasant to the smell, which in a few minutes removed 
all the smart of their arrows. These circumstances, 
added to the refreshment I had received by their vict- 
uals and drink, which were very nourishing, disposed me 
to sleep. I slept about eight hours, as I was afterwards 
assured; and it was no wonder, for the physicians, by 
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the Emperor’s order, had mingled a sleepy potion in the 
hogshead of wine. 

It seems that upon the first moment I was discovered 
sleeping on the ground after my landing, the Emperor 
had early notice of it by an express; and determined in 
council that I should be tied in the manner I have 
related, (which was done in the night while I slept) 
that plenty of meat and drink should be sent to me, and 
a machine prepared to carry me to the capital city. 

This resolution perhaps may appear very bold and 
dangerous, and I am confident would not be imitated 
by any prince in Europe on the like occasion; however, 
in my opinion, it was extremely prudent, as well as gen- 
erous: for supposing these people had endeavoured to 
kill me with their spears and arrows while I was asleep, 
I should certainly have awaked with the first sense of 
smart, which might so far have roused my rage and 
strength, as to have enabled me to break the strings 
wherewith I was tied; after which, as they were not 
able to make resistance, so they could expect no mercy. 

These people are most excellent mathematicians, and 
arrived to a great perfection in mechanics, by the coun- 
tenance and encouragement of the Emperor, who is a 
renowned patron of learning. This prince hath several 
machines fixed on wheels, for the carriage of trees and 
other great weights. He often builds his largest men 
of war, whereof some are nine foot long, in the woods 
where the timber grows, and has them carried on these 
engines three or four hundred yards to the sea. Five 
hundred carpenters and engineers were immediately 
set at work'to prepare the greatest engine they had. 


1Perhaps the only slip is the account of “the greatest 
engine they had,” on which Gulliver was placed. The Lilli- 
putians would hardly have an engine seven feet long.—G. A. 
ArrKen. We are told, however, that they “had arrived to 
a great perfection in mechanics.”—Ep. 
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It was a frame of wood raised three inches from the 
ground, about seven foot long and four wide, moving 
upon twenty-two wheels. The shout I heard was upon 
the arrival of this engine, which it seems set out in four 
hours after my landing. It was brought parallel to me 
as I lay. But the principal difficulty was to raise and 
place me in this vehicle. Eighty poles, each of one foot 
high, were erected for this purpose, and very strong 
cords of the bigness of packthread were fastened by 
hooks to many bandages, which the workmen had girt 
round my neck, my hands, my body, and my legs. Nine 
hundred of the strongest men were employed to draw up 
these cords by many pulleys fastened on the poles, and 
thus, in less than three hours, I was raised and slung 
into the engine, and there tied fast. All this I was told, 
for, while the whole operation was performing, I lay 
in a profound sleep, by the force of that soporiferous 
medicine infused into my liquor. Fifteen hundred of the 
Emperor’s largest horses, each about four inches and a 
half high, were employed to draw me towards the me- 
tropolis, which, as I said, was half a mile distant. 
About four hours after we began our journey, I 
awaked by a very ridiculous accident; for the carriage 
being stopped a while to adjust something that was out 
of order, two or three of the young natives had the 
curiosity to see how I looked when I was asleep; they 
climbed up into the engine, and advancing very softly 
to my face, one of them, an officer in the guards, put 
the sharp of his half-spike a good way up into my left 
nostril, which tickled my nose like a straw, and made me 
sneeze violently: whereupon they stole off unperceived, 
and it was three weeks before I knew the cause of my 
awaking so suddenly. We made a long march the re- 
maining part of that day, and rested at night with 
five hundred guards on each side of me, half with torches, 
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and half with bows and arrows, ready to shoot me if 
I should offer to stir. The next morning at sunrise, we 
continued our march, and arrived within two hundred 
yards of the city gates about noon. The Emperor,’ and 
all his court, came to meet us; but his great officers would 
by no means suffer his Majesty to endanger his person 
by mounting on my body. 

At the place where the carriage stopped, there stood 
an ancient temple, esteemed to be the largest in the 
whole kingdom; which having been polluted some years 
before by an unnatural murder,’ was, according to the 
zeal of those people, looked upon as profane, and there- 
fore had been applied to common. uses, and all the 
ornaments and furniture carried away. In this edifice 
it was determined I should lodge. The great gate 
fronting to the north was about four foot high, and 
almost two foot wide, through which I could easily 
creep. On each side of the gate was a small window 
not above six inches from the ground: into that on the 
left side, the King’s smiths conveyed fourscore and 
eleven chains, like those that hang to a lady’s watch 
in Europe, and almost as large, which were locked to 
my left leg with six and thirty padlocks. Over-against 
this temple, on t’other side of the great highway, at 
twenty foot distance, there was a turret at least five 
foot high. Here the Emperor ascended, with many 
principal lords of his court, to have an opportunity of 
viewing me, as I was told, for I could not see them. 
It was reckoned that above an hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants came out of the town upon the same errand; and, 
in spite of my guards, I believe there could not be fewer 


1 The emperor may perhaps be taken to represent George I. 
—Ep. 


2 A contemporary suggested a reference to Whitehall, where 
Charles I was executed—G. A. Arrxen. 
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than ten thousand at several times, who mounted my 
body by the help of ladders. But a proclamation was 
soon issued to forbid it upon the pain of death. When 
the workmen found it was impossible for me to break 
loose, they cut all the strings that bound me; whereupon 
I rose up, with as melancholy a disposition as ever I 
had in my life. But the noise and astonishment of the 
people at seeing me rise and walk, are not to be ex- 
pressed. The chains that held my left leg were about 
two yards long, and gave me not only the liberty of 
walking backwards and forwards in a semi-circle; but, 
being fixed within four inches of the gate, allowed me 
to creep in, and lie at my full length in the temple. 


Cuap. II 


The Emperor of Lilliput, attended by several of the 
nobility, comes to see the Author in his confinement. 
The Emperor’s person and habit described. Learned 
men appointed to teach the Author their language. 
He gains favour by his mild disposition. His 
pockets are searched,.and his sword and pistols 
taken from him. 


When I found myself on my feet, I looked about me, 
and must confess I never beheld a more entertaining 
prospect. The country round appeared like a con- 
tinued garden, and the inclosed fields, which were 
generally forty foot square, resembled so many beds of 
flowers. These fields were intermingled with woods 
of half a stang,' and the tallest trees, as I could judge, 
appeared to be seven foot high. I viewed the town 
on my left hand, which looked like the painted scene 
of a city ina theatre. . 

1A stang is a pole or perch; sixteen feet and a half.—G. R. 
Dennis. 
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The Emperor was already descended from the tower, 
and advancing on horseback towards me, which had like 
to have cost him dear; for the beast, though very well 
trained, yet wholly unused to such a sight, which ap- 
peared as if a mountain moved before him, reared up 
on his hinder feet: but that prince, who is an excellent 
horseman, kept his seat, till his attendants ran in, and 
held the bridle, while his Majesty had time to dismount. 
When he alighted, he surveyed me round with great 
admiration, but kept beyond the length of my chain. 
He ordered his cooks and butlers, who were already 
prepared, to give me victuals and drink, which they 
pushed forward in a sort of vehicles upon wheels, till 
I could reach them. I took these vehicles, and soon 
emptied them all; twenty of them were filled with meat, 
and ten with liquor; each of the former afforded me two 
or three good mouthfuls, and I emptied the liquor of 
ten vessels, which was contained in earthen vials, into 
one vehicle, drinking it off at a draught; and so I did 
with the rest. The Empress, and young Princes of the 
blood of both sexes, attended by many ladies, sat at 
some distance in their chairs; but upon the accident 
that happened to the Emperor’s horse, they alighted, 
and came near his person, which I am now going to 
describe. He is taller by almost the breadth of my 
nail, than any of his court; which alone is enough to 
strike an awe into the beholders. His features are 
strong and masculine, with an Austrian lip and arched 
nose, his complexion olive, his countenance erect, his 
body and limbs well proportioned, all his motions grace- 
ful, and his deportment majestic. He was then past 
his prime, being twenty-eight years and three quarters 
old, of which he had reigned about seven, in great 
felicity, and generally victorious. For the better con- 
venience of beholding him, I lay on my side, so that 
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my face was parallel to his, and he stood but three 
yards off: however, I have had him since many times 
in my hand, and therefore cannot be deceived in the 
description. His dress was very plain and simple, and 
the fashion of it between the Asiatic and the European: 
but he had on his head a light helmet of gold, adorned 
with jewels, and a plume on the crest. He held his 
sword drawn in his hand, to defend himself, if I should 
happen to break loose; it was almost, three inches long, 
the hilt and scabbard were gold enriched with diamonds. 
His voice was shrill, but very clear and articulate, and 
I could distinctly hear it when I stood up. The ladies 
and courtiers were all most magnificently clad, so that 
the spot they stood upon seemed to resemble a petticoat 
spread on the ground, embroidered with figures of gold 
and silver. His Imperial Majesty spoke often to me, 
and I returned answers, but neither of us could under- 
stand a syllable. There were several of his priests and 
lawyers present (as I conjectured by their habits) who 
were commanded to address themselves to me, and I 
spoke to them in as many languages as I had the least 
smattering of, which were High and Low Dutch, Latin, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and Lingua Franca; but all 
to no purpose. After about two hours the court retired, 
and I was left with a strong guard, to prevent the 
impertinence, and probably the malice of the rabble, who 
were very impatient to crowd about me as near as they 
durst, and some of them had the impudence to shoot 
their arrows at me as I sat down on the ground by the 
door of my house, whereof one very narrowly missed my 
left eye. But the colonel ordered six of the ringleaders 
to be seized, and thought no punishment so proper as 
to deliver them bound into my hands, which some of his 
soldiers accordingly did, pushing them forwards with the 
butt-ends of their pikes into my reach; I took them 
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all in my right hand, put five of them into my coat- 
pocket, and as to the sixth, I made a countenance as if 
I would eat him alive. The poor man squalled terribly, 
and the colonel and his officers were in much pain, espe- 
cially when they saw me take out my pen-knife: but I 
soon put them out of fear: for, looking mildly, and 
immediately cutting the strings he was bound with, I 
set him gently on the ground, and away he ran. I treated 
the rest in the same manner, taking them one by one out 
of my pocket, and I observed both the soldiers and 
people were highly obliged at this mark of my clemency, 
which was represented very much to my advantage at 
court. 

Towards night I got with some difficulty into my house, 
where I lay on the ground, and continued to do so about 
a fortnight; during which time the Emperor gave orders 
to have a bed. prepared for me. Six hundred beds of 
the common -measure were brought in carriages, and 
worked up in my house; an hundred and fifty of their 
beds sewn together made up the breadth and length, and 
these were four double, which however kept me but very 
indifferently from the hardness of the floor, that was 
of smooth stone. By the same computation they pro- 
vided me with sheets, blankets, and coverlets, tolerable 
enough for one who had been so long inured to hard- 
ships as I. 

As the news of my arrival spread through the king- 
dom, it brought prodigious numbers of rich, idle, and 
curious people to see me: so that the villages were almost 
emptied, and great neglect of tillage and household 
affairs must have ensued, if his Imperial Majesty had 
not provided, by several proclamations and orders of 
state, against this inconveniency. He directed that 
those who had already beheld me should return home, 
and not presume to come within fifty yards of my house 
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without licence from court; whereby the secretaries of 
state got considerable fees. 

In the mean time, the Emperor held frequent councils 
to debate what course should be taken with me; and I 
was afterwards assured by a particular friend, a person 
of great quality, who was looked upon to be as much 
in the secret as any, that the court was under many 
difficulties concerning me. They apprehended my break- 
ing loose, that my diet would be very expensive, and 
might cause a famine. Sometimes they determined to 
starve me, or at least to shoot me in the face and hands 
with poisoned arrows, which would soon dispatch me; 
but again they considered, that the stench of so large 
a carcass might produce a plague in the metropolis, and 
probably spread through the whole kingdom. In the 
midst of these consultations, several officers of the army 
went to the door of the great council-chamber; and two 
of them being admitted, gave an account of my behavior 
to the six criminals above-mentioned, which made so 
favourable an impression in the breast of his Majesty 
and the whole board, in my behalf, that an Imperial 
Commission was issued out, obliging all the villages nine 
hundred yards round the city, to deliver in every morn- 
ing six beeves, forty sheep, and other victuals for my 
sustenance; together with a proportionable quantity of 
bread, and wine, and other liquors; for the due payment 
of which his Majesty gave assignments upon his treas- 
ury. For this prince lives chiefly upon his own demesnes, 
seldom, except upon great occasions, raising any 
subsidies upon his subjects, who are bound to attend 
him in his wars at their own expense. An establishment 
was also made of six hundred persons to be my domes- 
tics, who had board-wages allowed for their maintenance, 
and tents built for them very conveniently on each side 
of my door. It was likewise ordered, that three hundred 
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tailors should make me a suit of clothes after the 
fashion of the country: that six of his Majesty’s greatest 
scholars shpuld be employed to instruct me in their 
language: and, lastly, that the Emperor’s horses, and 
those of the nobility, and troops of guards, should be 
frequently exercised in my sight, to accustom themselves 
to me. All these orders were duly put in execution, 
and in about three weeks I made a great progress in 
learning their language; during which time, the Emperor 
frequently honoured me with his visits, and was pleased 
to assist my masters in teaching me. We began already 
to converse together in some sort; and the first words I 
learnt were to express my desire that he would please 
give me my liberty, which I every day repeated on my 
knees. His answer, as I could comprehend it, was, that 
this must be a work of time, not to be thought on without 
the advice of his council, and that first I must Lumos 
kelmin pesso desmar lon Emposo; that is, swear a peace 
with him and his kingdom. However, that I should be 
used with all kindness; and he advised me to acquire, 
by my patience and discreet behavior, the good opinion 
of himself and his subjects. He desired I would not 
take it ill, if he gave orders to certain proper officers 
to search me; for probably I might carry about me 
several weapons, which must needs be dangerous things, 
if they answered the bulk of so prodigious a person. 
I said, his Majesty should be satisfied, for I was ready 
to strip myself, and turn up my pockets before him. 
This I delivered part in words, and part in signs. He 
replied, that by the laws of the kingdom I must be 
searched by two of his officers; that he knew this could 
not be done without my consent and assistance; that he 
had so good an opinion of my generosity and justice, as 
to trust their persons in my hands: that whatever they 
took from me should be returned when I left the 
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country, or paid for at the rate which I would set 
upon them. I took up the two officers in my hands, put 
them first into my coat-pockets, and then into every 
other pocket about me, except my two fobs, and another 
secret pocket which I had no mind should be searched, 
wherein I had some little necessaries that were of no 
consequence to any but myself. In one of my fobs 
there was a silver watch, and in the other a small quan- 
tity of gold in a purse. These gentlemen, having pen, 
ink, and paper about them, made an exact inventory of 
every thing they saw; and when they had done, desired 
I would set them down, that they might deliver it to the 
Emperor. This inventory’ I afterwards translated into 
English, and is word for word as follows. 


Imprimis, In the right coat-pocket of the Great Man- 
Mountain (for so I interpret the words Quinbus Fles- 
trin) after the strictest search, we found only one great 
piece of coarse cloth, large enough to be a foot-cloth for 
your Majesty’s chief room of state. In the left pocket 
we saw a huge silver chest, with a cover of the same 
metal, which we, the searchers, were not able to lift. 
We desired it should be opened, and one of us stepping 
into it, found himself up the mid leg in a sort of dust, 
some part whereof flying up to our faces, set us both a 
sneezing for several times together. In his right waist- 
coat-pocket we found a prodigious bundle of white thin 
substances, folded one over another, about the bigness 
of three men, tied with a strong cable, and marked with 
black figures; which we humbly conceive to be writings, 
every letter almost half as large as the palm of our 
hands. In the left there was a sort of engine, from the 


1This inventory is intended to ridicule the Whig secret 
committees for the examination into alleged Jacobite plots; 
houses of suspected Jacobites were sometimes searched.—Ep. 
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back of which were extended twenty long poles, resem- 
bling the pallisados before your Majesty’s court; where- 
with we conjecture the Man-Mountain combs his head; 
for we did not always trouble him with questions, because 
we found it a great difficulty to make him understand us. 
In the large pocket on the right side of his middle cover 
(so I translate the word ranfu-lo, by which they meant 
my breeches) we saw a hollow pillar of iron, about the 
length of a man, fastened to a strong piece of timber, 
larger than the pillar; and upon one side of the pillar 
were huge pieces of iron sticking out, cut into strange 
figures, which we know not what to make of. In the 
left pocket, another engine of the same kind. In the 
smaller pocket on the right side, were several round 
flat pieces of white and red metal, of different bulk; 
some of the. white, which seemed to be silver, were so 
large and heavy, that my comrade and I could hardly 
lift them. In the left pocket were two black pillars 
irregularly shaped: we could not, without difficulty, 
reach the top of them as we stood at the bottom of his 
pocket. One of them was covered, and seemed all of 
a piece: but at the upper end of the other, there appeared 
a white round substance, about twice the bigness of our 
heads. Within each of these was enclosed a prodigious 
plate of steel; which, by our orders, we obliged him 
to show us, because we apprehended they might be 
dangerous engines. He took them out of their cases, 
and told us, that in his own country his practice was 
to shave his beard with one of these, and cut his meat 
with the other. There were two pockets which we could 
not enter: these he called his fobs; they were two large 
slits cut into the top of his middle cover, but squeezed 
close by the pressure of his belly. Out of the right 
fob hung a great silver chain, with a wonderful kind of 
engine at the bottom. We directed him to draw out 
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whatever was fastened to that chain; which appeared 
to be a globe, half silver, and half of some transparent 
metal; for, on the transparent side, we saw certain 
strange figures circularly drawn, and thought we could 
touch them, till we found our fingers stopped by that 
lucid substance. He put this engine to our ears, which 
made an incessant noise like that of a water-mill. And 
we conjecture it is either some unknown animal, or the 
god that he worships; but we are more inclined to the 
latter opinion, because he assured us, (if we understood 
him right, for he expressed himself very imperfectly) 
that he seldom did anything without consulting it. He 
called it his oracle, and said it pointed out the time 
for every action of his life. From the left fob he took 
out a net almost large enough for a fisherman, but con- 
trived to open and shut like a purse, and served him for 
the same use: we found therein several massy pieces 
of yellow metal, which, if they be real gold, must be 
of immense value. 

Having thus, in obedience to your Majesty’s com- 
mands, diligently searched all his pockets, we observed 
a girdle about his waist made of the hide of some pro- 
digious animal; from which, on the left side, hung a 
sword of the length of five men; and on the right, a bag 
or pouch divided into two cells, each cell capable of 
holding three of your Majesty’s subjects. In one of 
these cells were several globes or balls of a most ponder- 
ous metal, about the bigness of our heads, and requiring 
a strong hand to lift them: the other cell contained a 
heap of certain black grains, but of no great bulk or 
weight, for we could hold above fifty of them in the 
palms of our hands. 

This is an exact inventory of what we found about 
the body of the Man-Mountain, who used us with great 
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civility, and due respect to your Majesty’s Commission. 
Signed and sealed on the fourth day of the eighty-ninth 
moon of your Majesty’s auspicious reign. 

Cuerrin Fretockx, Mars Frevock.’ 


When this inventory was read over to the Emperor, he 
directed me, although in very gentle terms, to deliver 
up the several particulars. He first called for my scimi- 
tar, which I took out, scabbard and all. In the mean 
time he ordered three thousand of his choicest troops 
(who then attended him) to surround me at a distance, 
with their bows and arrows just ready to discharge: but 
I did not observe it, for my eyes were wholly fixed upon 
his Majesty.t_ He then desired me to draw my scimitar, 
which, although it had got some rust by the sea-water, 
was in most parts exceeding bright. I did so, and imme- 
diately all the troops gave a shout between terror and 
surprise; for the sun shone clear, and the reflection 
dazzled their eyes, as I waved the scimitar to and fro 
in my hand. His Majesty, who is a most magnanimous 
prince, was less daunted than I could expect; he ordered 
me to return it into the scabbard, and cast it on the 
ground as gently as I could, about six foot from the end 
of my chain. The next thing he demanded, was one of 
the hollow iron pillars, by which he meant my pocket- 
pistols. I drew it out, and at his desire, as well as I 
could, expressed to him the use of it; and charging it 

-only with powder, which, by the closeness of my pouch, 
happened to escape wetting in the sea (an inconvenience 
against which all prudent mariners take special care to 
provide), I first cautioned the Emperor not to be afraid, 
and then I let it off in the air. The astonishment here 


1 Gulliver’s eyes were “wholly fixed upon his Majesty ;” 
i. e., he was completely loyal—Ep. 
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was much greater than at the sight of my scimitar. 
Hundreds fell down as if they had been struck dead; 
and even the Emperor, although he stood his ground, 
could not recover himself in some time. I delivered up 
both of my pistols in the same manner as I had done 
my scimitar, and then my pouch of powder and bullets; 
begging him that the former might be kept from fire, 
for it would kindle with the smallest spark, and blow up 
his imperial palace into the air. I likewise delivered 
up my watch, which the Emperor was very curious 
to see, and commanded two of his tallest yeomen of the 
guards to bear it on a pole upon their shoulders, as 
draymen in England do a barrel of ale. He was amazed 
at the continual noise it made, and the motion of the 
minute-hand, which he could easily discern; for their 
sight is much more acute than ours: and asked the 
opinions of his learned men about him, which were 
various and remote, as the reader may well imagine 
without my repeating; although indeed I could not very 
perfectly understand them. I then gave up my silver 
and copper money, my purse, with nine large pieces of 
gold, and some smaller ones; my knife and razor, my 
comb and silver snuff-box, my handkerchief and journal- 
book. My scimitar, pistols, and pouch, were conveyed 
in carriages to his Majesty’s stores; but the rest of my 
goods were returned to me. 

I had, as I before observed, one private oe. which 
escaped with their search, wherein there was a pair of 
spectacles (which I sometimes use for the weakness of 
my eyes), a pocket perspective, and several other little 
conveniences; which being of no consequence to the 
Emperor, I did not think myself bound in honour to 
discover, and I apprehended they might be lost or 
spoiled if I ventured them out of my possession. 
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Cuap. III 


The Author diverts the Emperor, and his nobility of 
both sexes, in a very uncommon manner. The 
diversions of the court of Lilliput described. The 
Author has his liberty granted him upon certain 
conditions. 


My gentleness and good behavior had gained so far on 
the Emperor and his court, and indeed upon the army 
and people in general, that I began to conceive hopes 
of gettirg my liberty in a short time. I took all possible 
methods to cultivate this favourable disposition. The 
natives came by degrees to be less apprehensive of any 
danger from me. I would sometimes lie down, and let 
five or six of them dance on my hand. And at last 
the boys and girls would venture to come and play at 
hide and seek in my hair. I had now made a good 
progress in understanding and speaking their language. 
The Emperor had a mind one day to entertain me with 
several of the country shows, wherein they exceed all 
nations I have known, both for dexterity and magnifi- 
cence. I was diverted with none so much as that of the 
rope-dancers, performed upon a slender white thread, 
extended about two foot, and twelve inches from the 
ground. Upon which I shall desire liberty, with the 
reader’s patience, to enlarge a little. 

This diversion is only practised by those persons who 
are candidates for great employments, and high favour, 
at court. They are trained in this art from their youth, 
and are not always of noble birth, or liberal education. 
When a great office is vacant, either by death or dis- 
grace (which often happens), five or six of those candi- 
dates petition the Emperor to entertain his Majesty and 
the court with a dance on the rope, and whoever jumps 
the highest without falling, succeeds in the office. Very 
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often the chief ministers themselves are comnianded to 
show their skill, and to convince the Emperor that they 
have not lost their faculty. Flimnap, the Treasurer, 
is allowed to cut a caper on the straight rope, at least 
in inch higher than any other lord in the whole empire.* 
I have seen him do the summerset several times together 
upon a trencher fixed on the rope, which is no thicker 
than a common pack-thread in England. My friend 
Reldresal, principal Secretary for private Affairs, is, 
in my opinion, if I am not partial, the second after the 
Treasurer; the rest of the great officers are much 
upon a par. 

These diversions are often attended with fatal acci- 
dents, whereof great numbers are on record. I myself 
have seen two or three candidates break a limb. But 
the danger is much greater when the ministers them- 
selves are commanded to show their dexterity; for, by 
contending to excel themselves and their fellows, they 
strain so far, that there is hardly one of them who hath 
not received a fall, and some of them two or three. 
I was assured that a yéar or two before my arrival, 
Flimnap would have infallibly broke his neck, if one 
of the King’s cushions, that accidentally lay on the 
ground, had not weakened the force of his fall.’ 

There is likewise another diversion, which is only 
shown before the Emperor and Empress, and first min- 

1 The satire is directed against the Court of George I. Flim- 
nap represents Sir Robert Walpole, the object of Swift’s 
most bitter enmity. Reldresal is perhaps intended for Earl 
Stanhope, who succeeded Walpole in 2717. Possibly however 
the character does not satirize any particular individual, but, 
as Sir H. Craik suggests, “indicates the force of back-stairs 
influence.”"—G. R. Dennis. 

2A reference to Walpole’s resignation in 1717. The 
‘“King’s cushion” is supposed to be the Duchess of Kendal 


iby whose interest Walpole was restored to office on the death 
of Stanhope in 1721.—G. R. Dennis. 
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ister, upon particular occasions. The Emperor lays 
on the table three fine silken threads of six inches long. 
One is blue, the other red, and the third green.1 These 
threads are proposed as prizes for those persons whom 
the Emperor hath a mind to distinguish by a peculiar 
mark of his favour. The ceremony is performed in his 
Majesty’s great chamber of state, where the candidates 
are to undergo a trial of dexterity very different from 
the former, and such as I have not observed the least 
resemblance of in any other country of the old or the 
new world. The Emperor holds-a stick in his hands, 
both ends parallel to the horizon, where the candidates 
advancing one by one, sometimes leap over the stick,? 
sometimes creep under it backwards and forwards sev- 
eral times, according as the stick is advanced or de- 
pressed. Sometimes the Emperor holds one end of the 
stick, and his first minister the other; sometimes the 
minister has it entirely to himself. Whoever performs 
his part with most agility, and holds out the longest 
in leaping and creeping, is rewarded with the blue- 
coloured silk; the red is given to the next, and the green 
to the third, which they all wear girt twice round about 
the middle; and-you see few great persons about this 
court, who are not adorned with one of these girdles. 

The horses of the army, and those of the royal stables, 
having been daily led before me, were no longer shy, but 
would come up to my very feet without starting. The 
riders would leap them over my hand as I held it on 
the ground, and one of the Emperor’s huntsmen, upon 
a large courser, took my foot, shoe and all; which was 

1 The ribbons represent the orders of the Garter, the Bath, 
and the Thistle—Ep. 

2“And he who'll leap over a stick for the King, 
Is qualified best for a dog in a string.” 


—From Swirr, Verses on the Revival of the Order oy 
Bath, 1725. 
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indeed a prodigious leap. I had the good fortune to 
divert the Emperor one day after a very extraordinary 
manner. I desired he would order several sticks of two 
foot high, and the thickness of an ordinary cane, to be 
brought me; whereupon his Majesty commanded the 
master of his woods to give directions accordingly; 
and the next morning six woodmen arrived with as 
many carriages, drawn by eight horses to each. I took 
nine of these sticks, fixing them firmly in the ground 
in a quadrangular figure, two foot and a half square. 
I took four other sticks, and tied them parallel at each - 
corner, about two foot from the ground; then I fastened 
my handkerchief to the nine sticks that stood erect, and 
extended it on all sides, till it was tight as the top of a 
drum; and the four parallel sticks rising about five 
inches higher than the handkerchief, served as ledges 
on each side. When I had finished my work, I desired 
the Emperor to let a troop of his best horse, twenty- 
four in number, come and exercise upon this plain. His 
Majesty approved of the proposal, and I took them up, 
one by one, in my hands, ready mounted and armed, 
with the proper officers to exercise them. As soon as 
they got into order, they divided into two parties, per- 
formed mock skirmishes, discharged blunt arrows, drew 
their swords, fled and pursued, attacked and retired, and 
in short discovered the best military discipline I ever 
beheld. The parallel sticks secured them and their 
horses from falling over the stage; and the Emperor © 
was so much delighted, that he ordered this entertain- 
ment to be repeated several days, and once was pleased 
to be lifted up and give the word of command; and, with 
great difficulty, persuaded even the Empress herself to 
let me hold her in her close chair within two yards of 
the stage, from whence she was able to take a full view 
of the whole performance. It was my good fortune 
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that no ill accident happened in these entertainments, 
only once a fiery horse, that belonged to one of the 
captains, pawing with his hoof, struck a hole in my 
handkerchief, and his foot slipping, he overthrew his 
rider and himself; but I immediately relieved them both, 
and covering the hole with one hand, I set down the 
troop with the other, in the same manner as I took them 
up. The horse that fell was strained in the left 
shoulder, but the rider got no hurt, and I repaired my 
handkerchief as well as I could: however, I would not 
trust to the strength of it any more in such dangerous 
enterprises. 

About two or three days before I was set at liberty, 
as I was entertaining the court with these kind of feats, 
there arrived an express to inform his Majesty, that 
some of his subjects riding near the place where I was 
first taken up, had seen a great black substance lying 
on the ground, very oddly shaped, extending its edges 
round as wide as his Majesty’s bedchamber, and rising 
up in the middle as high as a man; that it was no living 
creature, as they at first apprehended, for it lay on the 
grass without motion, and some of them had walked 
round it several times: that by mounting upon each 
other’s shoulders, they had got to the top, which was flat 
and even, and stamping upon it they found itewas hollow 
within; that they humbly conceived it might be something 
belonging to the Man-Mountain; and if his Majesty 
~ pleased, they would undertake to bring it with only five 
horses. I presently knew what they meant, and was 
glad at heart to receive this intelligence. It seems upon 
my first reaching the shore after our shipwreck, I was 
in such confusion, that before I came to the place where 
_ I went to sleep, my hat, which I had fastened with a 
string to my head while I was rowing, and had stuck 
on all the time I was swimming, fell off after I came 
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to land; the string, as I conjecture, breaking by some 
accident which I never observed, but thought my hat had 
been lost at sea. I intreated his Imperial Majesty to 
give orders it might be brought to me as soon as possible, 
describing to him the use and the nature of it: and the 
next day the waggoners arrived with it, but not ina 
very good condition; they had bored two holes in the 
brim, within an inch and half of the edge, and fastened 
two hooks in the holes; these hooks were tied by a long 
cord to the harness, and thus my hat was dragged along 
for above half an English mile; but the ground in that 
country being extremely smooth and level, it received 
less damage than I expected. 

Two days after this adventure, the Emperor having 
ordered that part of his army which quarters in and 
about his metropolis to be in readiness, took a fancy 
of diverting himself in a very singular manner. He 
desired I would stand like a Colossus, with my legs as 
far asunder as I conveniently could. He then com- 
manded his General (who was an old experienced leader, 
and a great patron of mine) to draw up the troops in 
close order, and march them under me; the foot by 
twenty-four in a breast, and the horse by sixteen, with 
drums beating, colours flying, and pikes advanced. This 
body consisted of three thousand foot, and a thousand 
horse. His Majesty gave orders, upon pain of death, 
that every. soldier in his march should observe the 
strictest decency with regard to my person; which, how- 
ever, could not prevent some of the younger officers from 
turning up their eyes as they passed under me. And, 
to confess the truth, my breeches were at that time in 
so ill a condition, that they afforded some opportunities 
for laughter and admiration. 

_ I had sent so many memorials and petitions for my 
liberty, that his Majesty at length mentioned the matter, 
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first in the cabinet, and then in a full council; where it 
was opposed by none, except Skyresh Bolgolam,’ who 
was pleased, without any provocation, to be my mortal 
enemy. But it was carried against him by the whole 
board, and confirmed by the Emperor. That minister 
was Galbet, or Admiral of the Realm, very much in his 
master’s confidence, and a person well versed in affairs, 
but of a morose and sour complexion. However, he was 
at length persuaded to comply; but prevailed that the 
articles and conditions upon which I should be set free, 
and to which I must swear, should be drawn up by 
himself. These articles were brought to me by Skyresh 
Bolgolam in person, attended by two under-secretaries, 
and several persons of distinction. After they were 
read, I was demanded to swear to the performance of 
them; first in the manner of my own country, and after- 
wards in the method prescribed by their laws; which 
was to hold my right foot in my left hand, to place the 
middle finger of my right hand on the crown of my 
head, and my thumb on the tip of my right ear. But 
because the reader may be curious to have some idea 
of the style and manner of expression peculiar to that 
people, as well as to know the articles upon which I 
recovered my liberty, I have made a translation of the 
whole instrument word for word, as near as I was able, 
which I here offer to the public. 


Gorsasto Momarem Eviame Gurpito Suerin MuLiy 
Uy Gus, most mighty Emperor of Lilliput, delight and 
terror of the universe, whose dominions extend five 
thousand blustrugs (about twelve miles in circumference) 


1 Taylor thinks that Skyresh Bolgolam-is most probably the 
Duke of Argyle, who was greatly incensed at Swift’s attacks 
on the Scottish nation in his “Public Spirit of the Whigs.”— 
G. R. Dennis. 
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to the extremities of the globe; monarch of all monarchs, 
taller than the sons of men; whose feet press down to 
the centre, and whose head strikes against the sun; at 
whose nod the princes of the earth shake their knees; 
pleasant as the spring, comfortable as the summer, fruit- 
ful as autumn, dreadful as winter. His most sublime 
Majesty proposeth to the Man-Mountain, lately arrived 
to our celestial dominions, the following articles, which 
by a solemn oath he shall be obliged to perform. 

First, The Man-Mountain shall not depart from our 
dominions, without our licence under our great. seal. 


2d, He shall not presume to come into our metropolis, 
without our express order; at which time the inhabit- 
ants shall have two hours warning to keep within 
their doors. 


3d, The said Man-Mountain shall confine his walks 
to our principal high roads, and not offer to walk or 
lie down in a meadow or field of corn. 


4th, As he walks the said roads, he shall take the 
utmost care not to trample upon the bodies of any of 
our loving subjects, their horses, or carriages, nor take 
any of our subjects into his hands, without their own 
consent. 


5th, If an express requires extraordinary dispatch, 
the Man-Mountain shall be obliged to carry in his pocket 
the messenger and horse a six days journey once in 
every moon, and return the said messenger back (if so 
required) safe to our Imperial Presence. 


6th, He shall be our ally against our enemies in the 
Island of Blefuscu, and do his utmost to destroy their 
fleet, which is now preparing to invade us. 


| : 


{ 
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7th, That the said Man-Mountain shall, at his times 
of leisure, be aiding and assisting to our workmen, in 
helping to raise certain great stones, towards covering 
the wall of the principal park, and other our royal 
buildings. 


8th, That the said Man-Mountain shall, in two moons’ 
time, deliver in an exact survey of the circumference 
of our dominions by a computation of his own paces 
round the coast. 


Lastly, That upon his solemn oath to observe all the 
above articles, the said Man-Mountain shall have a 
daily allowance of meat and drink sufficient for the 
support of 1728 of our subjects, with free access to 
our Royal Person, and other marks of our favour. Given 
at our Palace at Belfaborac the twelfth day of the 
ninety-first moon of our reign. 


I swore and subscribed to these articles with great 
cheerfulness and content, although some of them were 
not so honourable.as I could have wished; which pro- 
ceeded wholly from the malice of Skyresh Bolgolam, 
the High-Admiral: whereupon my chains were imme- 
diately unlocked, and I was at full liberty; the Emperor 
himself in person did me the honour to be by at the 
whole ceremony. I made my acknowledgements by 
prostrating myself at his Majesty’s feet: but he com- 
manded me to rise; and after many gracious expressions, 
which, to avoid the censure of vanity, I shall not repeat, 
he added, that he hoped I should prove a useful servant, 
and well deserve all the favours he had already con- 
ferred upon me, or might do for the future. 

The reader may please to observe, that in the last 
article for the recovery of my liberty, the Emperor 
stipulates to allow me a quantity of meat and drink 
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sufficient for the support of 1728 Lilliputians. Some 
time after, asking a friend at court how they came to 
fix on that determinate number; he told me that his - 
Majesty’s mathematicians, having taken the height of 
my body by the help of a quadrant, and finding it to 
exceed theirs in the proportion of twelve to one, they 
concluded from the similarity of their bodies, that mine 
must contain at least 1728 of theirs, and consequently 
would require as much food as was necessary to support 
that number of Lilliputians. By which, the reader may 
conceive an idea of the ingenuity of that people, as well 
as the prudent and exact economy of so great a prince. 


Cuap. IV 


Mildendo, the metropolis of Lilliput, described, together 
with the Emperor’s palace. A conversation between 
the Author and a principal Secretary, concerning 
the affairs of that empire. The Author’s offers to 
serve the Emperor in his wars. 


Tue first request I made after I had obtained my liberty, 
was, that I might have licence to see Mildendo, the 
‘metropolis; which the Emperor easily granted me, but 
with a special charge to do no hurt either to the inhabit- 
ants or their houses. The people had notice by proc- 
lamation of my design to visit the town. The wall 
which encompassed it, is two foot and a half high, and 
at least eleven inches broad, so that a coach and horses 
may be driven very safely round it; and it is flanked 
with strong towers at ten foot distance. I stepped over 
the great Western Gate, and passed very gently, and 
sideling through the two principal streets, only in my 
shert waistcoat, for fear of damaging the roofs and 
eaves of the houses with the skirts of my coat. I walked 
with the utmost ~circumspection, to avoid treading on 
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any stragglers, that might remain in the streets, although 
the orders were very strict, that all people should keep 
in their houses, at their own peril. The garret windows 
and tops of houses were so crowded with spectators, 
that I thought in all my travels I had not seen a more 
populous place. The city is an exact square, each side 
of the wall being five hundred foot long. The two 
great streets, which run cross and divide it into four 
quarters, are five foot wide. The lanes and alleys, 
which I could not enter, but only viewed them as I 
passed, are from twelve to eighteen inches. The town 
is capable of holding five hundred thousand souls. The 
houses are from three to five stories. The shops and 
markets well provided. 

The Emperor’s palace is in the centre of the city, 
where the two great streets meet. It is inclosed by a 
wall of two foot high, and twenty foot distant from the 
buildings. I had his Majesty’s permission to step 
over this wall; and the space being so wide between 
that and the palace, I could easily view it on every side. 
The outward court is a square of forty foot, and 


includes two other courts: in the inmost are the royal 


s 


apartments, which I was very desirous to see, but found . 


it extremely difficult; for the great gates, from one 
square into another, were but eighteen inches high, and 
seven inches wide. Now the buildings of the outer 
court were at least five foot high, and it was impossible 
for me to stride over them without infinite damage to 
the pile, though the walls were strongly built of hewn 
stone, and four inches thick. At the same time the 
‘Emperor had a great desire that I should see the mag- 
nificence of his palace; but this 1 was not able to do 
till three days after, which I spent in cutting down 
with my knife some of the largest trees in the royal 
park, about an hundred yards distant from the city. 
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Of these trees I made two stools, each about. three foot 
high, and strong enough to bear my weight. The 
people having received notice a second time, I went 
again through the city to the palace, with my two stools 
in my hands. When I came to the side of the outer 
court, I stood upon one stool, and took the other in my 
hand: this I lifted over the roof, and gently set it down 
on the space between the first and second court, which 
was eight foot wide. I then stept over the buildings 
very conveniently from one stool to the other, and drew 
up the first after me with a hooked stick. By this 
contrivance I got into the inmost court; and lying down 
upon my side, I applied my face to the windows of the 
middle stories, which were left open on purpose, and 
discovered the most splendid apartments that can be 
imagined. There I saw the Empress and the young 
Princes, in their several lodgings, with their chief at- 
tendants about them. Her Imperial Majesty’ was 
pleased to smile very graciously upon me, and gave me 
out of the window her hand to kiss. 

But I shall not anticipate the reader with farther 
descriptions of this kind, because I reserve them for a 
greater work, which is now almost ready for the press, 
containing a general description of this empire, from 
its first erection, through a long series of princes, with 
a particular account of their wars and politics, laws, 
learning, and religion: their plants and animals, their 
peculiar manners and customs, with other matters very 
curious and useful; my chief design at present being 
only to relate such events and transactions as happened 
to the public, or to myself, during a residence of about 
nine months in that empire. 

One morning, about a fortnight after I had obtained 
my liberty, Reldresal, principal Secretary (as they style 


1 Queen Anne.—Ep. 
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him) of private Affairs, came to my house attended 
only by one servant. He ordered his coach to wait at 
a distance, and desired I would give him an hour’s 
audience; which I readily consented to, on account of 
his quality and personal merits, as well as the many 
good offices he had done me during my solicitations at 
court. I offered to lie down, that he might the more 
conveniently reach my ear; but he chose rather to let 
me hold him in my hand during our conversation. He 
began with compliments on my liberty; said he might 
pretend to some merit in it: but, however, added, that 
if it had not been for the present situation of things at 
court, perhaps I might not have obtained it so soon. 
For, said he, as flourishing a condition as we may appear 
to be in to foreigners, we labour under two mighty 
evils; a violent faction at home, and the danger of an 
invasion by a most potent enemy from abroad. As to 
the first, you are to understand, that for about seventy 
moons past there have been two struggling parties in 
this empire, under the names of T’ramecksan and Slam- 
ecksan, from the high and low heels on their shoes, by 
which they distinguish themselves.1 It is alleged indeed, 
that the high heels are most agreeable to our ancient 
constitution: but however this be, his Majesty hath de- 
termined to make use of only low heels in the adminis- 
tration of the government, and all offices in the gift of 
the Crown, as you cannot but observe; and particularly, 
that his Majesty’s Imperial heels are lower at least by 
a.drurr than any of his court; (drurr is a measure about 
the fourteenth part of an inch). The animosities be- 
tween these two parties run so high, that they will 
neither eat nor drink, nor talk with each other. We 
compute the T'ramecksan, or High-Heels, to exceed us 


1 High Church and Low Church, or Whig and Tory.— 
Haw kesworrn. 
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in number; but the power is wholly on our side. We 
apprehend his Imperial Highness, the Heir to the 
Crown, to have some tendency towards the High-Heels; 
at least we can plainly discover one of his heels higher 
than the other, which gives him a hobble in his gait.* 
Now, in the midst of these intestine disquiets, we are 
threatened with an invasion from the Island of Ble- 
fuscu,? which is the other great empire of the universe, 
almost as large and powerful as this of his Majesty. 
For as to what we have heard you affirm, that there are 
other kingdoms and states in the world inhabited by 
human creatures as large as yourself, our philosophers 
are in much doubt, and would rather conjecture that 
you dropped from the moon, or one of the stars; because 
it is certain, that an hundred mortals of your bulk would, 
in a short time, destroy all the fruits and cattle of his 
Majesty’s dominions. Besides, our histories of six 
thousand moons make no mention of any other regions, 
than the two great empires of Lilliput and Blefuscu. 
Which two mighty powers have, as I was going to tell 
you, been engaged in a most obstinate war for six and 
thirty moons past. It began upon the following occa- 
sion. It is allowed on all hands, that the primitive way 
of breaking eggs before we eat them, was upon the 
larger end: but his present Majesty’s grandfather, while 
he was a boy, going to eat an egg, and breaking it 
according to the ancient practice, happened to cut one 
of his fingers. Whereupon the Emperor his father 
published an edict, commanding all his subjects, ane 
great penalties, to break the smaller end of their eggs.’ 
1 The Prince of Wales received into his circle discontented 
_ persons of both political parties—Ep. 
2 France.—Ep. 
3 The Big-Endians and Little-Endians stand in the allegory 


for Roman Catholics and Protestants. The emperor’s grand- 
father is Henry VIII; his father, Edward VI—Ep. 
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The people so highly resented this law, that our his- 
tories tell us there have been six rebellions raised on 
that account; wherein one Emperor lost his life, and 
another his crown.’ These civil commotions were con- 
stantly fomented by the monarchs of Blefuscu; and 
when they were quelled, the exiles always fled for 
refuge to that empire. It is computed, that eleven thou- 
sand persons have, at several times, suffered death, 
rather than submit to break their eggs at the smaller end. 
Many hundred large volumes have been published upon 
this controversy: but the books of the Big-Endians have 
been long forbidden, and the whole party rendered in- 
capable by law of holding employments. During the 
course of these troubles, the Emperors of Blefuscu did 
frequently expostulate by their ambassadors, accusing 
us of making a schism in religion, by offending against 
a fundamental doctrine of our great prophet Lustrog, 
in the fifty-fourth chapter of the Blundecral (which is 
their Aleoran). This, however, is thought to be a mere 
strain upon the text: for the words are these; That all 
true believers break their eggs at the convenient end: 
and which is the convenient end, seems, in my humble 
opinion, to be left to every man’s conscience, or at least 
in the power of the chief magistrate to determine. Now 
the Big-Endian exiles have found so much credit in the 
Emperor of Blefuscu’s court, and so much private as- 
sistance and encouragement for their party here at home, 
that a bloody war has been carried on between the two 
empires for six and thirty moons with various success } 
during which time we have lost forty capital ships, and 
a much greater number of smaller vessels, together with 
thirty thousand of our best seamen and soldiers; and 
the damage received by the enemy is reckoned to be 
somewhat greater than ours. However, they have now 
1 Charles I. and James IJ.—Ep. 
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equipped a numerous fleet, and are just preparing to 
make a descent upon us; and his Imperial Majesty, 
placing great confidence in your valour and strength, 
has commanded me to lay this account of his affairs 
before you. 

I desired the Secretary to present my humble duty 
to the Emperor, and to let him know, that I thought it 
would not become me, who was a foreigner, to interfere 
with parties; but I was ready, with the hazard of my 
life, to defend his person and state against all invaders. 


Cuap. V 


The Author, by an extraordinary stratagem, prevents an 
invasion. A high title of honour is conferred upon 
him. Ambassadors arrive from the Emperor of 
Blefuscu, and sue for peace. The Empress’s apart- 
ment on fire by an accident, the Author instrumental 
in saving the rest of the palace. 


Tur Empire of Blefuscu is an island situated to the 
north north-east side of Lilliput, from whence it is 
parted only by a channel of eight hundred yards wide. 
I had not yet seen it, and upon this notice of an intended 
invasion, I avoided appearing on that side of the coast, 
for fear of being discovered by some of the enemy’s 
ships, who had received no intelligence of me, all inter- 
course between the two empires having been strictly for- 
bidden during the war, upon pain of death, and an 
embargo laid by our Emperor upon all vessels what- 
soever. I communicated to his Majesty a project I had 
formed of seizing the enemy’s whole fleet: which, as our 
scouts assured us, lay at anchor in the harbour ready to 
sail with the first fair wind. I consulted the most 
experienced seamen, upon the depth of the channel, 
which they had often plumbed, who told me, that in the 
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middle at high-water it was seventy glumgluffs deep, 
which is about six foot of European measure; and the 
rest of it fifty glumgluffs at most. I walked towards 
the north-east coast over against Blefuscu; and lying 
down behind a hillock, took out my small pocket per- 
spective-glass, and viewed the enemy’s fleet at anchor, 
consisting of about fifty men of war, and a great number 
of transports: I then came back to my house, and gave 
order (for which I had a warrant) for a great quantity 
of the strongest cable and bars of iron. The cable was 
about as thick as packthread, and the bars of the length 
and size of a knitting-needle. I trebled the cable to 
make it stronger, and for the same reason I twisted three | 
of the iron bars together, binding the extremities into a 
hook. Having thus fixed fifty hooks to as many cables, 
I went back to the north-east coast, and putting off my 
coat, shoes, and stockings, walked into the sea in my 
leathern jerkin, about half an hour before high water. 
I’ waded with what haste I could, and swam in the 
middle about thirty yards till I felt ground; I arrived 
at the fleet in less than half an hour. The enemy was 
so frighted when they saw me, that they leaped out of 
their ships, and swam to shore, where there could not be 
fewer than thirty thousand souls. I then took my 
tackling, and fastening a hook to the hole at the prow 
of each, I tied all the cords together at the end. While 
I was thus employed, the enemy discharged several thou- 
sand arrows, many of which stuck in my hands and 
face; and besides the excessive smart, gave me much 
disturbance in my work. My greatest apprehension was 
for my eyes, which I should have infallibly lost, if I had 
not suddenly thought of an expedient. I kept among 
other little necessaries, a pair of spectacles in a private 
pocket, which, as I observed before, had scaped the 
Emperor’s searchers. These I took out and fastened as 
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strongly as I could upon my nose, and thus armed went 
on boldly with my work in spite of the enemy’s arrows, 
many of which struck against the glasses of my specta- 
cles, but without any other effect, further than a little 
to discompose them. I had now fastened all the hooks, 
and taking the knot in my hand, began to pull; but not 
a ship would stir, for they were all too’ fast held by their 
anchors, so that the boldest part of my enterprise re- 
mained. I therefore let go the cord, and leaving the 
hooks fixed to the ships, I resolutely cut with my knife 
the cables that fastened the anchors, receiving about two 
hundred shots in my face and hands; then I took up the 
knotted end of the cables, to which my hooks were tied, 
and with great ease drew fifty of the enemy’s largest 
men of war after me. 


The Blefuscudians, who had not the least imagination 


of what I intended, were at first confounded with aston- 
ishment. They had seen me cut the cables, and thought 
my design was only to let the ships run a-drift, or fall 
foul on each other: but when they perceived the whole 
fleet moving in order, and saw me pulling at the end, 
they set up such a scream of grief and despair, that it is 
almost impossible to describe or conceive.t_ When I got 
out of danger, I stopped awhile to pick out the arrows 
that stuck in my hands and face; and rubbed on some 
of the same ointment that was given me at my first 
arrival, as I have formerly mentioned. I then took off 


1The Tory ministry, with Oxford and Bolingbroke at its 
head, in the negotiations which led to the Treaty of Utrecht, 
made special efforts to secure the naval supremacy for Eng- 
land. The capture of the Blefuscudian fleet signalizes these 
efforts; while the “screams of grief and despair” which the 
Blefuscudians set up are equivalent to the outcries raised by 
the French against the demands for the demolition of Dun- 
kirk and the cession of some of the French colonies.—G. R. 
Dennis. 
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my spectacles, and waiting about an hour, till the tide 
was a little fallen, I wadded through the middle with my 
cargo, and arrived safe at the royal port of Lilliput. 

The Emperor and his whole court stood on the shore, 
expecting the issue of this great adventure. They saw 
the ships move forward in a large half-moon, but could 
not discern me, who was up to my breast in water. 
When I advanced to the middle of the channel, they 
were yet in more pain, because I was under water to my 
neck. The Emperor concluded me to be drowned, and 
that the enemy’s fleet was approaching in a hostile 
manner; but he was soon eased of his fears, for the | 
channel growing shallower every step I made, I came 
in a short time within hearing, and holding up the end 
of the cable by which the fleet was fastened, I cried in a 
loud voice, Long live the most puissant Emperor of 
Lilliput! This great prince received me at my landing 
with all possible encomiums, and created me a Nardac 
upon the spot, which is the highest title of honour among 
them. ; 

His Majesty desired I would take some other oppor- 
tunity of bringing all the rest of his enemy’s ships into 
his ports. And so unmeasureable is the ambition of 
princes, that he seemed to think of nothing less than 
reducing the whole empire of Blefuscu into a province, 
and governing it by a viceroy; of destroying the Big- 
Endian exiles, and compelling that people to break the 
smaller end of their eggs, by which he would remain the 
sole monarch of the whole world. But I endeavoured 
to divert him from this design, by many arguments 
drawn from the topics of policy as well as justice; and 
I plainly protested, that I would never be an instrument 
of bringing a free and brave people into slavery. And 
when the matter was debated in council, the wisest part 
of the ministry were of my opinion. 
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This open bold declaration of mine was so opposite to 
the schemes and politics of his Imperial Majesty, that 
he could never forgive it; he mentioned it in a very art- 
ful manner at council, where I was told that some of 
the wisest appeared, at least by their silence, to be of my 
opinion; but others, who were my secret enemies, could 
not forbear some expressions, which by a side-wind re- 
flected on me. And from this time began an intrigue 
between his Majesty and a junto of ministers mali- 
ciously bent against me, which broke out in less than two 
months, and had like to have ended in my utter destruc- 
tion. Of so little weight are the greatest services to 
princes, when put into the balance with a refusal to 
gratify their passions. 


Cuap. VI 


Of the inhabitants of Lilliput; their learning, laws and 
customs, the manner of educating their children. The 
Author’s way of living in that country. His vindica- 
tion of a great lady. 


AutuHovueH I intend to leave the description of this em- 
pire to a particular treatise, yet in the mean time I am 
content to gratify the curious reader with some general 
ideas. As the common size of the natives is somewhat 
under six inches high, so there is an exact proportion in 
all other animals, as well as plants and trees: for in- 
stance, the tallest horses and oxen are between four and 
five inches in height, the sheep an inch and a half, more 
or less: their geese about the bigness of a sparrow, and 
so the several gradations downwards till you come to the 
smallest, which, to my sight, were almost invisible; but 
nature hath adapted the eyes of the Lilliputians to all 
objects proper for their view: they see with great exact- 
ness, but at no great distance. And to show the 
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sharpness of their sight towards objects that are near, 
I have been much pleased with observing a cook pulling 
a lark, which was not so large as a common fly; and a 
young girl threading an invisible needle with invisible 
silk. Their tallest trees are about seven foot high: I 
mean some of those in the great royal park, the tops 
whereof I could but just reach with my fist clinched. 
The other vegetables are in the same proportion; but 
this I leave to the reader’s imagination. 

I shall say but little at present of their learning, 
which for many ages hath flourished in all its branches 
among them: but their manner of writing is very 
peculiar, being neither from the left to the right, like the 
Europeans; nor from right to the left, like the Arabians; 
nor from up to down, like the Chinese; nor from down 
to up, like the Cascagians; but aslant from one corner 
of the paper to the other, like ladies in England. 

They bury their dead with their heads directly down- 
wards, because they hold an opinion, that in eleven 
thousand moons they are all to rise again, in which 
period the earth (which they conceive to be flat) will 
. turn upside down, and by this means they shall, at their 
resurrection, be found ready standing on their feet. 
The learned among them confess the absurdity of this 
doctrine, but the practice still continues, in compliance 
to the vulgar. 

There are some laws and customs in this empire very 
peculiar; and if they were not so directly contrary to 
those of my own dear country, I should be tempted to 
say a little in their justification. It is only to be 
wished, that they were as well executed. The first I 
shall mention, relates to informers. All crimes against 
the state are punished with the utmost severity; but if 
the person accused maketh his innocence plainly to 
appear upon his trial, the accuser is immediately put to 
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an ignominious death; and out of his goods or lands, the 
innocent person is quadruply recompensed for the loss 
of his time, for the danger he underwent, for the hard- 
ship of his imprisonment, and for all the ‘charges he 
hath been at in making his defence. Or, if that fund be 
deficient, it is largely supplied by the Crown. The 
Emperor does also confer on him some public mark of 
his favour, and proclamation is made of his innocence 
through the whole city. 

They look upon fraud as a greater crime than theft, 
and therefore seldom fail to punish it with death; for 
they allege, that care and vigilance, with a very common 
understanding, may preserve a man’s goods from thieves, 
but honesty has no fence against superior cunning; and 
since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual 
intercourse of buying and selling, and dealing upon 
credit, where fraud is permitted and connived at, or hath 
no law to punish it, the honest dealer is always undone, 
and the knave gets the advantage. I remember when I 
was once interceding with the Emperor for a criminal 
who had wronged his master of a great sum of money, 
which he had received by order, and ran away with; and 
happening to tell his Majesty, by way of. extenuation, 
that it was only a breach of trust; the Emperor thought 
it monstrous in me to offer, as a defence, the greatest 
aggravation of the crime: and truly I had little to say 
in return, farther than the common answer, that different 
nations had customs; for, I confess, I was heartily 
ashamed. 

Although we usually call reward and punishment the 
two hinges upon which all government turns, yet I could 
never observe this maxim to be put in practice by any 
nation except that of Lilliput. Whoever can there bring 
sufficient proof that he hath strictly observed the’ laws 
of his country for seventy-three moons, hath a claim to 
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certain privileges, according to his quality and condition 
of life, with a proportionable sum of money out of a 
fund appropriated for that use: he likewise acquires the 
title of Snilpall, or Legal, which, is added to his name, 
but does not descend to his posterity. And these people 
thought it a prodigious defect of policy among us, when 
I told them that our laws were enforced only by penal- 
ties, without any mention of reward. It is upon this 
account that the image of Justice, in their courts of 
judicature, is formed with six eyes, two before, as many 
behind, and on each side one, to signify circumspection; 
with a bag of gold open in her right hand, and a sword 
sheathed in her left, to show she is more disposed to 
reward than to punish. 

In choosing persons for all employments, they have 
more regard to good morals than to great abilities; for, 
since government is necessary to mankind, they believe 
that the common size of human understandings is fitted 
to some station or other, and that Providence never in- 
tended to make the management of public affairs a 
mystery, to be comprehended only by a few persons of 
sublime genius, of which there seldom are three born in 
an age: but they suppose truth, justice, temperance, and 

the like, to be in every man’s power; the practice of 
_ which virtues, assisted by experience and a good. inten- 
tion, would qualify any man for the service of his 
country, except where a course of study is required. 
But they thought the want of moral virtues was so far 
from being supplied by superior endowments of the 
mind, that employments could never be put into such 
dangerous hands as those of persons so qualified; and at 
least, that the mistakes committed by ignorance in a 
virtuous disposition, would never be of such fatal con- 
sequence to the public weal, as the practices of a man 
whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and had great 
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abilities to manage, and multiply, and defend his corrup- 
tions. 


Cuap. VII 


The Author, being informed of a design to accuse him of 
high-treason, makes his escape to Blefuscu. His 
reception there. 


Brrore I proceed* to give an account of my leaving 
this kingdom, it may be proper to inform the reader of 
a private intrigue which had been for two months form- 
ing against me. 

I had been hitherto all my life a stranger to courts, 
for which I was unqualified by the meanness of my con- 
dition. I had indeed heard and read enough of the dis- 
positions of great princes and ministers; but never 
expected to have found such terrible effects of them in so 
remote a country, governed, as I thought, by very differ- 
ent maxims from those in Europe. 

When I was just preparing to pay my attendance on 
the Emperor of Blefuscu, a considerable person at court 
(to whom I had been very serviceable at a time when he 
lay under the highest displeasure of his Imperial 
Majesty) came to my house very privately at night in a 
close chair, and without sending his name, desired ad- 
mittance. The chairmen were dismissed; I put the 
chair, with his Lordship in it, into my coat-pocket: and 
giving orders to a trusty servant to say I was indisposed 
and gone to sleep, I fastened the door of my house, 
placed the chair on the table, according to my usual 
custom, and sat down by it. After the common saluta- 


1Gulliver has just given some account of the domestic 
manners of the Lilliputians and told of the growth of an 
intrigue against him at court, brought about by the jealousy 
of the Treasurer.—Eb. 
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tions were over, observing his Lordship’s countenance full 
of concern, and enquiring into the reason, he desired I 
would hear him with patience in a matter that highly 
concerned my honour and my life. His speech was to 
the following effect, for I took notes of it as soon as 
he left me. 

You are to know, said he, that several Committees of 
Council * have been lately called in the most private 
manner on your account; and it is but two days since his 
Majesty came to a full resolution. 

You are very sensible that Skyresh Bolgolam (Galbet, 
or High-Admiral) hath been your mortal enemy almost 
ever since your arrival. His original reasons I know 
not; but, his hatred is much increased since your great 
success against Blefuscu, by which his glory, as Ad- 
miral, is obscured. This Lord, in conjunction with 
Flimnap the High-Treasurer, whose enmity against you 
is notorious on account of his lady, Limtoc the General, 
Lalecon the Chamberlain, and Balmuff the Grand Jus- 
ticiary, have prepared articles of impeachment against 
you, for treason, and other capital crimes. 


This preface made me so impatient, being conscious 
of my own merits and innocence, that I was going to 
interrupt; when he entreated me to be silent, and thus 
proceeded. 


Out of gratitude for the favours you have done me, I: 
procured information of the whole proceedings, and a 
copy of the articles, wherein I venture my head for your 
service. 


Articles of Impeachment against Quinbus Flestrin 
(the Man-Mountain. )” 


o 


1 The Committee of Secrecy of 1715.—Ep. ; 


2 A satire on the impeachment of Bolingbroke, Oxford, and 
Ormond.—Ep. 
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Articite II 


That the said Quinbus Flestrin having brought the 
imperial fleet of Blefuscu into the royal port, and being 
afterwards commanded by his Imperial Majesty to seize 
all the other ships of the said empire of Blefuscu, and 
reduce that empire to a province, to be governed by a 
viceroy from hence, and to destroy and put to death not 
only all the Big-Endian exiles, but likewise all thé people 
of that empire, who would not immediately forsake the 
Big-Endian heresy: He, the said Flestrin, like a false 
traitor against his most Auspicious, Serene, Imperial 
Majesty, did petition to be excused from the said service, 
upon pretence of unwillingness to force the consciences, 
or destroy the liberties and lives of an innocent people. 


Articte III 


That, whereas certain ambassadors arrived from the 
court of Blefuscu, to sue for peace in his Majesty’s 
court: He, the said Flestrin, did, like a false traitor, 
aid, abet, comfort, and divert the said ambassadors, 
although he knew them to be servants to a Prince who 
was lately an open enemy to his Imperial Majesty, and 
in open war against his said Majesty. 


ARTICLE IV 


That the said Quinbus Flestrin, contrary to the duty 
of a faithful subject, is now preparing to make a voyage 
to the court and empire of Blefuscu, for which he hath 
received only verbal license from his Imperial Majesty; 
and under colour of the said license, doth falsely and 
traitorously intend to take the said voyage, and thereby 
to aid, comfort, and abet the Emperor of Blefuscu, so 
late an enemy, and in open war with his Imperial 
Majesty aforesaid. 
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There are some other articles, but these are the most 
important, of which I have read you an abstract. 

In the several debates upon this impeachment, it must 
be confessed that his Majesty gave many marks of his 
great lenity, often urging the services you had done him, 
and endeavouring to extenuate your crimes. The Treas- 
urer and Admiral insisted that you should be put to the 
most painful and ignominious death, by setting fire on 
your house at night, and the General was to attend with 
twenty thousand men armed with poisoned arrows to 
shoot you on the face and hands. Some of your servants 
were to have private orders to strew a poisonous juice 
on your shirts, which would soon make you tear your 
own flesh, and die in the utmost torture. The General 
came into the same opinion; so that for a long time there 
was a majority against you. But his Majesty resolving, 
if possible, ‘to spare your life, at last brought off the 
Chamberlain. 

Upon this incident, Reldresal, principal Secretary for 
private Affairs, who always approved himself your true 
friend, was commanded by the Emperor to deliver his 
opinion, which he accordingly did; and therein justified 
the good thoughts you have of him. He allowed your 
crimes to be great, but that still there was room for 
mercy, the most commendable virtue in a prince, and for 
which his Majesty was so justly celebrated. He said, 
the friendship between you and him was so well known 
to the world, that perhaps the most. honourable board 
might think him partial: however, in obedience to the 
command he had received, he would freely offer his 
sentiments. That if his Majesty, in consideration of 
your services, and pursuant to his own merciful disposi- 
tion, would please to spare your life, and only give 
orders to put out both your eyes, he humbly conceived, 
that by this expedient, justice might in some measure be 
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satisfied, and all the world would applaud the lenity of 
the Emperor, as well as the fair and generous proceed- 
ings of those who have the honour to be his counsellors. 
That the loss of your eyes would be no impediment to 
your bodily strength, by which you might still be useful 
to his Majesty. That blindness is an addition to courage, 
by concealing dangers from us; that the fear you had 
for your eyes, was the greatest difficulty in bringing over 
the enemy’s fleet, and it would be sufficient for you to see 
by the eyes of the ministers, since the greatest princes 
do no more.* 

This proposal was received with the utmost disappro- 
bation by the whole board. Bolgolam, the Admiral, could 
not preserve his temper; but rising up in fury, said, he 
wondered how the Secretary durst presume to give his 
opinion for preserving the life of a traitor: that the 
services you had performed, were, by all true reasons of 
state, the great aggravation of your crimes; that . . .; 
the same strength which enabled you to bring over the 
enemy’s fleet, might serve, upon the first discontent, to 
carry it back: that he had good reasons to think you 
were a Big-Endian in your heart; and as treason begins 
in the heart, before it appears in overt-acts, so he accused 
you as a traitor on that account, and therefore insisted 
you should be put to death. 

The Treasurer was of the same opinion; he showed to 
what straits his Majesty’s revenue was reduced by the 
charge of maintaining you, which would soon grow in- 
supportable: that the Secretary’s expedient of putting out 
your eyes was so far from being a remedy against this 
evil, that it would probably increase it, as it is manifest. 
from the common practice of blinding some kind of fowl, 
after which they fed the faster, and grew sooner fat: 


1Certain Whigs suggested that Oxford and Bolingbroke be 
charged with high misdemeanors instead of high treason.—Ep. 
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that his sacred Majesty and the Council, who are your 
judges, were in their own consciences fully convinced of 
your guilt, which was a sufficient argument to condemn 
you to death, without the formal proofs required by the 
strict letter of the law. 

But his Imperial Majesty, fully determined against 
capital punishment, was graciously pleased to say, that 
since the Council thought the loss of your eyes too easy 
a censure, some other may be inflicted hereafter. And 
your friend the Secretary humbly desiring to be heard 
again, in answer to what the Treasurer had objected 
concerning the great charge his Majesty was at in main- 
taining you, said, that his Excellency, who had the sole 
disposal of the Emperor’s revenue, might easily provide 
against that evil, by gradually lessening your establish- 
ment; by which, for want of sufficient food, you would 
grow weak and faint, and lose your appetite, and con- 
sequently decay and consume in a few months; neither 
would the stench of your carcass be then so dangerous, 
when it should become more than half diminished; and | 
immediately upon your death, five or six thousand of 
his Majesty’s subjects might, in two or three days, cut 
your flesh from your bones, take it away by cart-loads, 
and bury it in distant parts to prevent infection, leaving 
the skeleton as a monument of admiration to posterity. 

Thus by the great friendship of the Secretary, the 
whole affair was compromised. It was strictly enjoined, 
that the project of starving you by degrees should be 
kept a secret, but the sentence of putting out your eyes 
-was entered on the books; none dissenting except Bol- 
golam the Admiral, who, being a creature of the 
Empress, was perpetually instigated by her Maj esty to 
insist upon your death, she having borne perpetual 
malice against you, on account of that infamous and 
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illegal method you took to extinguish the fire in her 
apartment. 

In three days your friend the Secretary will be 
directed to come to your house, and read before you the 
articles of impeachment; and then to signify the great 
lenity and favour of his Majesty and Council, whereby 
you are only condemned to the loss of your eyes, which 
his Majesty doth not question you will gratefully and 
humbly submit to; and twenty of his Majesty’s surgeons 
will attend, in order to see the operation well performed, 
by discharging very sharp-pointed arrows into the balls 
of your eyes, as you lie on the ground. 

I leave to your prudence what measures you will take; 
and to avoid suspicion, I must immediately return in as 
private a manner as I came. 

His Lordship did so, and I remained alone, under 
many doubts and perplexities of mind. 

It was a custom introduced by this prince and his 
ministry (very different, as I have been assured, from 
the practices of former times) that after the court had 
decreed any cruel execution, either to gratify the mon- 
arch’s resentment, or the malice of a favourite, the Em- 
peror always made a speech to his whole Council, ex- 
pressing his great lenity and tenderness, as qualities 
known and confessed by all the world. This speech was 
immediately published through the kingdom; nor did any 
thing terrify the people so much as those encomiums on 
his Majesty’s mercy; because it was observed, that the 
more these praises were enlarged and insisted on, the 
more inhuman was the punishment, and the sufferer 
more innocent. And as to myself, I must confess, having 
never been designed for a courtier either by my birth or 
education, I was so ill a judge of things, that I could not 
discover the lenity and favour of this sentence, but con- 
ceived it (perhaps erroneously) rather to be rigorous 
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than gentle. I sometimes thought of standing my trial, 
for although I could not deny the facts alleged in the 
several articles, yet I hoped they would admit of some 
extenuations. But having in my life perused many 
state-trials, which I ever observed to terminate as the 
judges thought fit to direct, I durst not rely on so danger- 
ous a decision, in so critical a juncture, and against such 
powerful enemies. Once I was strongly bent upon re- 
sistance, for while I had liberty, the whole strength of 
that empire could hardly subdue me, and I might easily 
with stones pelt the metropolis to pieces; but I soon 
rejected that project with horror, by remembering the 
oath I had made to the Emperor, the favours I received 
from him, and the high title of Nardac he conferred 
upon me. Neither had I so soon learned the gratitude 
of courtiers, to persuade myself that his Majesty’s 
present severities acquitted me of all past obligations. 

At last I fixed upon a resolution, for which it is 
probable I may incur some censure, and not unjustly; for 
I confess I owe the preserving my eyes, and consequently 
my liberty, to my own great rashness and want of experi- 
ence: because if I had then known the nature of princes 
and ministers, which I have since observed in many other 
courts, and their methods of treating criminals less 
obnoxious than myself, I should with great alacrity and 
readiness have submitted to so easy a punishment. But 
hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, and having his 
Imperial Majesty’s licence to pay my attendance upon 
the Emperor of Blefuscu, I took this opportunity, before 
the three days were elapsed, to send a letter to my friend 
the Secretary, signifying my resolution of setting out 

1 Here, again, the allusion to the proceedings against Oxford, 
Bolingbroke, and Atterbury is evident. The reasons given for 
Gulliver’s escape to Blefuscu are said to have been intended 


as an apology for Bolingbroke’s flight to France in 1715, for 
which he incurred severe censure—From G. R. Dennis. 
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that morning for Blefuscu pursuant to the leave I had 
got; and without waiting for an answer, I went to that 
side of the island where our fleet lay. I seized a large 
man of war, tied a cable to the prow, and, lifting up the 
anchors, I stripped myself, put my clothes (together 
with my coverlet, which I brought under my arm) into 
the vessel, and drawing in after me between wading and 
swimming, arrived at the royal port of Blefuscu, where 
the people had long expected me: they lent me two 
guides to direct me to the capital city, which is of the 
same name. I held them in my hands till I came within 
two hundred yards of the gate, and desired them to 
signify my arrival to one of the secretaries, and let him 
know, I there waited his Majesty’s command. I had an 
answer in about an hour, that his Majesty, attended by 
the Royal Family, and great officers of the court, was 
coming out to receive me. I advanced a hundred yards. 
The Emperor and his train alighted from their horses, 
the Empress and ladies from their coaches, and I did 
not perceive they were in any fright or concern. I lay 
on the ground to kiss his Majesty’s and the Empress’s 
hands. I told his Majesty, that I was come according 
to my promise, and with the licence of the Emperor my 
master, to have the honour of seeing so mighty a mon- 
arch, and to offer him any service in my power, con- 
sistent with my duty to my own prince; not mentioning 
a word of my disgrace, because I had hitherto no regular 
information of it, and might suppose myself wholly 
ignorant of any such design; neither could I reasonably 
conceive that the Emperor would discover the secret 
while I was out of his power: wherein, however, it soon 
appeared I was deceived. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the particular 
‘account of my reception at this court, which was suitable 
to the generosity of so great a prince; nor of the diffi- 
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culties I was in for want of a house and bed, being 
forced to lie on the ground, wrapped up in my coverlet. 


Cuap. VIII 


The Author, by a lucky accident, finds means to leave 
Blefuscu; and, after some difficulties, returns safe to 
his native country. 


Turer days after my arrival, walking out of curiosity to 
the north-east coast of the island, I observed, about half 
a league off, in the sea, somewhat that looked like a boat 
overturned. I pulled off my shoes and stockings, and 
wading two or three hundred yards, I found the object 
to approach nearer by force of the tide; and then plainly 
saw it to be a real boat, which I supposed might, by 
some tempest, have been driven from a ship; whereupon 
I returned immediately towards the city, and desired his 
Imperial Majesty to lend me twenty of the tallest vessels 
he had left after the loss of his fleet, and three thousand 
seamen under the command of his Vice-Admiral. This 
fleet sailed round, while I went back the shortest way to 
the coast where I first discovered the boat; I found the 
tide had driven it still nearer. The seamen were all 
provided with cordage, which I had beforehand twisted 
to a sufficient strength. When the ships came up, I 
stripped myself, and waded till I came within an hun- 
dred yards of the boat, after which I was forced to swim 
till I got up to it. The seamen threw me the end of the 
‘cord, which I fastened to a hole in the fore-part of the 
boat, and the other end to a man of war; but I found all 
my labour to little purpose; for being out of my depth, 
I was not able to work. In this necessity, I was forced 
to swim behind, and push the boat forwards as often as I 
could, with one of my hands; and the tide favouring me, 
I advanced so far, that I could just hold up my chin and 
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feel the ground. I rested two or three minutes, and then 
gave the boat another shove, and so on till the sea was 
no higher than my arm-pits; and now the most laborious 
part being over, I took out my other cables, which were 
stowed in one of the ships, and fastening them first to 
the boat, and then to nine of the vessels which attended 
me; the wind being favourable, the seamen towed, and I 
shoved till we arrived within forty yards of the shore; 
and waiting till the tide was out, I got dry to the boat, 
and by the assistance of two thousand men, with ropes 
and engines, I made a shift to turn it on its bottom, and 
found it was but little damaged. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the difficulties I 
was under by the help of certain paddles, which cost me 
ten days making, to get my boat to the royal port of , 
Blefuscu, where a mighty concourse of people appeared 
upon my arrival, full of wonder at the sight of so 
prodigious a vessel. I told the Emperor that my good 
fortune had thrown this boat in my way, to carry me to 
some place from whence I might return into my native 
country, and begged his Majesty’s orders for getting 
materials to fit it up, together with his license to depart; 
which, after some kind expostulations, he was pleased 
to grant. 

I did very much wonder, in all this time, not to have 
heard of any express relating to me from our Emperor 
to the court of Blefuscu. But I was afterwards given 
privately to understand, that his Imperial Majesty, never 
imagining I had the least notice of his designs, believed 
I was only gone to Blefuscu in performance of my 
promise, according to the license he had given me, which 
was well known at our court, and would return in a few 
days when that ceremony was ended. But he was at 
last in pain at my long absence; and after consulting 
with the Treasurer, and the rest of that cabal, a person 
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of quality was dispatched with the copy of the articles 
against me. This envoy had instructions to represent to 
the monarch of Blefuscu, the great lenity of his master, 
who was content to punish me no farther than with the 
loss of my eyes; that I had fled from justice, and if I 
did not return in two hours, I should be deprived of my 
title of Mardac, and declared a traitor. The envoy 
further added, that in order to maintain the peace and 
amity between both empires, his master expected, that 
his brother of Blefuscu would give orders to have me 
sent back to Lilliput, bound hand and foot, to be 
punished as a traitor. 

The Emperor of Blefuscu having taken three days to 
consult, returned an answer consisting of many civilities 
_and excuses. He said, that as for sending me bound, 
his brother knew it was impossible; that although I had 
deprived him of his fleet, yet he owed great obligations 
to me for many good offices I had done him in making 
the peace. That however both their Majesties would 
soon be made easy; for I had found a prodigious vessel 
on the shore, able to carry me on the sea, which he had 
given order to fit up with my own assistance and direc- 
tion; and he hoped in a few weeks both empires would 
be freed from so insupportable an incumbrance. 

With this answer the envoy returned to Lilliput, and 
the monarch of Blefuscu related to me all that had 
passed; offering me at the same time (but under the 
strictest confidence) his gracious protection, if I would 
continue in his service; wherein although I believed him 
sincere, yet I resolved never more to put any confidence 
in princes or ministers, where I could possibly avoid ite 
and therefore, with all due acknowledgments for his 
favourable intentions, I humbly begged to be excused. 
I told him, that since fortune, whether good or evil, had 
thrown a vessel in my way, I was resolved to venture 
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myself in the ocean, rather than be an occasion of differ- 
ence between two such mighty monarchs. Neither did I 
find the Emperor at all displeased; and I discovered by 
a certain accident, that he was very glad of my resolu- 
tion, and so were most of his ministers.? 

These considerations moved me to hasten my departure 
somewhat sooner than I intended; to which the court, 
impatient to have me gone, very readily contributed. 
Five hundred workmen were employed to make two sails 
to my boat, according to my directions, by quilting 
thirteen fold of their strongest linen together. I was at 
the pains of making ropes and cables, by twisting ten, 
twenty or thirty of the thickest and strongest of theirs. 
A great stone that I happened to find, after a long 
search, by the sea-shore, served me for an anchor. I 
had the tallow of three hundred cows for greasifig my 
boat, and other uses. I was at incredible pains in cut- 
ting down some of the largest timber-trees for oars and 
masts, wherein I was, however, much assisted by his 
Majesty’s ship-carpenters, who helped me in smoothing 
them, after I had done the rough work. 

In about a month, when all was prepared, I sent to 
receive his Majesty’s commands, and to take my leave. 
The Emperor and Royal Family came out of the palace; 
I lay down on my face to kiss his hand, which he very 
graciously gave me: so did the Empress and young 
Princes of the blood. His Majesty presented me with 
fifty purses of two hundred sprugs a-piece, together with 
his picture at full length, which I put immediately into 
one of my gloves, to keep it from being hurt. The cere- 
monies at my departure were too many to trouble the 
reader with at this time. 

I stored the boat with the carcases of an hundred oxen, 


1Gulliver’s position is like that of Bolingbroke and the 
numerous Jacobite refugees in France during the period.—Ep, 
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and three hundred sheep, with bread and drink propor- 
tionable, and as much meat ready dressed as four hun- 
dred cooks could provide. I took with me six cows and 
two bulls alive, with as many ewes and rams, intending 
to carry them into my own country, and propagate the 
breed. And to feed them on board, I had a good bundle 
of hay, and a bag of corn. I would gladly have taken 
a dozen of the natives, but this was a thing the Emperor 
would by no means permit; and besides a diligent search 
into my pockets, his Majesty engaged my honour not to 
carry away any of his subjects, although with their own 
consent and desire. 

Having thus prepared all things as well as I was able, 
I set sail on the twenty-fourth day of September, 1701, 
at six in the morning; and when I had gone about four 
leaguts to the northward, the wind being at south-east, 
at six in the evening I descried a small island about half 
a league to the north-west. I advanced forward, and 
cast anchor on the lee-side of the island, which seemed 
to be uninhabited. I then took some refreshment, and 
went to my rest. I slept well, and as I conjecture at 
least six hours, for I found the day broke in two hours 
after I awaked. It was a clear night. I eat my break- 
fast before the sun was up; and heaving anchor, the 
wind being favourable, I steered the same course that I 
had done the day before, wherein I was directed by my 
pocket-compass. My intention was to reach, if possible, 
one of those islands, which I had reason to believe lay 
to the north-east of Van Diemen’s Land. I discovered 
nothing all that day; but upon the next, about three in 
the afternoon, when I had by my computation made 
twenty-four leagues from Blefuscu, I described a sail 
steering to the southeast; my course was due east. I 
hailed her, but could get no answer; yet I found I gained 
upon her, for the wind slackened. I made all the sail I 
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could, and in half an hour she spied me, then hung out 
her ancient, and discharged a gun. It is not easy to 
express the joy I was in upon the unexpected hope of 
once more seeing my beloved country, and the dear 
pledges I had left in it. The ship slackened her sails, 
and I came up with her between five and six in the 
evening, September 26; but my heart leaped within me 
to see her English colours. I put my cows and sheep 
into my coat-pockets, and got on board with all my little 
cargo of provisions. The vessel was an English 
merchant-man, returning from Japan by the North and 
South Seas; the Captain, Mr. John Biddel of Deptford, 
a very civil man, and an excellent sailor. We were now 
in the latitude of 30 degrees south; there were about 
fifty men in the ship; and here I met an old comrade of 
mine, one Peter Williams, who gave me a good char- 
acter to the Captain. This gentleman treated me with 
kindness, and desired I would let him know what place 
I came from last, and whither I was bound; which I did 
in a few words, but he thought I was raving, and that 
the dangers I underwent had disturbed my head; where- 
upon I took my black cattle and sheep out of my pocket, 
which, after great astonishment, clearly convinced him 
of my veracity. I then showed him the gold given me 
by the Emperor of Blefuscu, together with his Majesty’s 
picture at full length, and some other rarities of that 
country. I gave him two purses of two hundred sprugs 
each, and promised, when we arrived in England, to 
make him a present of a cow and a sheep big with young. 

I shall not trouble the reader with a particular account 
of this voyage, which was very prosperous for the most 
part. We arrived in the Downs on the 138th of April, 
1702. I had only one misfortune, that the rats on 
board carried away one of my sheep; I found her bones 
in a hole, picked clean from the flesh. The rest of my 
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cattle I got safe on shore, and set them a grazing in a 
bowling-green at Greenwich, where the fineness of the 
grass made them feed very heartily, though I had always 
feared the contrary: neither could I possibly have pre- 
served them in so long a voyage, if the Captain had not 
allowed me some of his best biscuit, which, rubbed to 
powder, and mingled with water, was their constant 
food. The short time I continued in England, I made a 
considerable profit by showing my cattle to many per- 
sons of quality, and others: and before I began my 
second voyage, I sold them for six hundred pounds. Since 
my last return, I find the breed is considerably increased, 
especially the sheep; which I hope will prove much 
to the advantage of the woollen manufacture, by the 
fineness of the fleeces. 

I stayed but two months with my wife and family; 
for my insatiable desire of seeing foreign countries would 
suffer me to continue no longer. I left fifteen hundred 
pounds with my wife, and fixed her in a good house at 
Redriff. My remaining stock I carried with me, part in 
money, and part in goods, in hopes to improve my for- 
tunes. My eldest uncle John had left me an estate in 
land, near Epping, of about thirty pounds a year; and 
I had a long lease of the Black Bull in Fetter-Lane, 
which yielded me as much more; so that I was not in any 
danger of leaving my family upon the parish. My son 
Johnny, named so after his uncle, was at the Grammar 
School, and a towardly child. My daughter Betty (who 
is now well married, and has children) was then at her 
needle-work. I took leave of my wife, and boy and girl, 
with tears on both sides, and went on board the Ad- 
venture, a merchant-ship of three hundred tons, bound 
for Surat, Captain John Nicholas, of Liverpool, Com- 
mander. But my account of this voyage must be referred 
to the second part of my Travels. 


The End of the First Part. 
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PART II 
A VOYAGE TO BROBDINGNAG 
Cuap. I 


A great storm described, the long-boat sent to fetch 
water, the Author goes with it to discover the country. 
He is left on shore, is seized by one of the natives, and 
carried to a farmer’s house. His reception there, with 
several accidents that happened there. A description 
of the inhabitants. 


Havine been condemned by nature and fortune to an 
active and restless life, in two months after my return, 
I again left my native country, and took shipping in the 
Downs on the 20th day of June, 1702, in the Adventure, 
Captain John Nicholas, a Cornish man, Commander, 
bound for Surat. We had a very prosperous gale till 
we arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, where we landed 
for fresh water, but discovering a leak we unshipped our 
goods and wintered there; for the Captain falling sick 
of an ague, we could not leave the Cape till the end of 
March. We then set sail, and had a good voyage till 
we passed the Straits of Madagascar; but having got 
northward of that island, and to about five degrees south 
latitude, the winds, which in those seas are observed to 
blow a constant equal gale between the north and west 
from the beginning of December to the beginning of 
May, on the 19th of April began to blow with much 
greater violence, and more westerly than usual, continu- 
301 
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ing so for twenty days together, during which time we 
were driven a little to the east of the Molucca Islands, 
and about three degrees northward of the Line, as our 
Captain found by an observation he took the 2nd of 
May, at which time the wind ceased, and it was a perfect 
calm, whereat I was not a little rejoiced. But he, being 
a man well experienced in the navigation of those seas, 
bid us all prepare against a storm, which accordingly 
happened the day following: for a southern wind, called 
the southern monsoon, began to set in. 

Finding it was likely to overblow, we took in our 
sprit-sail, and stood by to hand the fore-sail; but making 
foul weather, we looked the guns were all fast, and 
handed the mizen. The ship lay very broad off, so we 
thought it better spooning before the sea, than trying 
or hulling. We reefed the fore-sail and set him, we 
hawled aft the fore-sheet; the helm was hard a weather. 
The ship wore bravely. We belayed the fore-down-hall; 
but the sail was split, and we hawled down the yard, and 
got the sail into the ship, and unbound all the things 
clear of it. It was a very fierce storm; the sea broke 
strange and dangerous. We hawled off upon the laniard 
of the whipstaff, and helped the man at helm. We 
would not get down our top-mast, but let all stand, 
because she scudded before the sea very well, and we 
knew that the top-mast being aloft, the ship was the 
wholesomer, and made better way through the sea, see- 
ing we had sea-room. When the storm was over, we set 
fore-sail and main-sail, and brought the ship to. Then 
we set the mizen, main-top-sail, and the fore-top-sail. 
Our course was east north-east, the wind was at south- 
west. We got the starboard tacks aboard, we cast off 
our weather-braces and lifts; we set in the lee-braces, 
and hawled forward by the weather-bowlings, and 
hawled them tight, and belayed them, and hawled over 
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the mizen tack to windward, and kept her full and by as 
near as she would lie.? 

During this storm, which was followed by a strong 
wind west south-west, we were carried by my computa- 
tion about five hundred leagues to the east, so that the 
oldest sailor on board could not tell in what part of the 
world we were. Our provisions held out well, our ship 
was staunch, and our crew all in good health; but we lay 
in the utmost distress for water. We thought it best to 
hold on the same course, rather than turn more northerly, 
which might have brought us to the north-west parts of 
Great Tartary, and into the frozen sea. 

On the 16th day of June, 1703, a boy on the top-mast 
discovered land. On the 17th we came in full view of a 
great island or continent (for we knew not whether) on 
the south side whereof was a small neck of land jutting 
out into the sea, and a creek too shallow to hold a ship 
of above one hundred tons. We cast anchor within a 
league of this creek, and our Captain sent a dozen of 
his men well armed in the long-boat, with vessels for 
water if any could be found. I desired his leave to go 
with them, that I might see the country, and make what 
discoveries I could. When we came to land we saw no 
river or spring, nor any sign of inhabitants. Our men 
therefore wandered on the shore to find out some fresh 
water near the sea, and I walked alone about a mile on 
the other side, where I observed the country all barren 
and rocky. I now began to be weary, and seeing 


1This description was intended as a parody of the exag- 
gerated use of nautical terms indulged in by writers of travels. 
it is not, however, as Scott and Taylor considered, merely a 
collection of sea-terms put together at random, but is taken 
almost word for word from Sturmy’s “Compleat Mariner,” 
1669, p. 17. This was first pointed out in “Notes and Queries” 
(4th Series, i. 223), and again by Mr. Churton Collins (“Jona- 
than Swift,” London, 1893, p. 206).—G. R. Dennis. 
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nothing to entertain my curiosity, I returned gently 
down towards the creek; and the sea being full in my 
view, I saw our men already got into the boat, and row- 
ing for life to the ship. I was going to hollow after 
them, although it had been to little purpose, when I 
observed a huge creature walking after them in the sea, 
as fast as he could: he waded not much deeper than his 
knees, and took prodigious strides: but our men had the 
start of him half a league, and the sea thereabouts being 
full of sharp-pointed rocks, the monster was not able to 
overtake the boat. This I was afterwards told, for I 
durst not stay to see the issue of that adventure; but ran 
as fast as I could the way I first went, and then climbed 
up a steep hill, which gave me some prospect of the 
country. I found it fully cultivated; but that which 
first surprised me was the length of the grass, which in 
those grounds that seemed to be kept for hay, was about 
twenty foot high. 

I fell into a high road, for so I took it to be, though 
it served to the inhabitants only as a foot-path through a 
field of barley. Here I walked on for some time, but 
could see little on either side, it being now near harvest, 
and the corn rising at least forty foot. I was an hour 
walking to the end of this field, which was fenced in 
with a hedge of at least one hundred and twenty foot 
high, and the trees so lofty that I could make no com- 
putation of their altitude. There was a stile to pass 
from this field into the next. It had four steps, and a 
stone to cross over when you came to the uppermost. 
It was impossible for me to climb this stile, because 
every step was six foot high, and the upper stone above 
twenty. I was endeavouring to find some gap in the 
hedge, when I discovered one of the inhabitants in the 
next field, advancing towards the stile, of the same size 
with him whom I saw in the sea pursuing our boat. He 
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appeared as tall as an ordinary spire-steeple, and took 
about ten yards at every stride, as near as I could guess. 
I was struck with the utmost fear and astonishment, and 
ran to hide myself in the corn, from whence I saw him at 
the top of the stile, looking back into the next field on 
the right hand, and heard him call in a voice many 
degrees louder than a speaking-trumpet: but the noise 
was so high in the air, that at first I certainly thought 
it was thunder. Whereupon seven monsters like himself 
came towards him with reaping-hooks in their hands, 
each hook about the largeness of six scythes. These 
people were not so well clad as the first, whose servants 
or labourers they seemed to be: for, upon some words he 
spoke, they went to reap the corn in the field where I 
lay. I kept from them at as great a distance as I could, 
but was forced to move with extreme difficulty, for the 
stalks of the corn were sometimes not above a foot dis- 
tant, so that I could hardly squeeze my body betwixt 
them. However, I made a shift to go forward till I 
came to a part of the field where the corn had been laid 
by the rain and wind. Here it was impossible for me to 
advance a step; for the stalks were so interwoven that I 
could not creep through, and the beards of the fallen 
ears so strong and pointed that they pierced through my 
clothes into my flesh. At the same time I heard the 
reapers not above an hundred yards behind me. Being 
quite dispirited with toil, and wholly overcome by grief 
and despair, I lay down between two ridges, and heartily 
wished I might there end my:days. I bemoaned my 
desolate widow, and fatherless children. I lamented my. 
own folly and wilfulness in attempting a second voyage 
against the advice of all my friends and relatives. In 
this terrible agitation of mind I could not forbear think- 
ing of Lilliput, whose inhabitants looked upon me as the 
greatest prodigy that ever appeared in the world; where 
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I was able to draw an Imperial Fleet in my hand, and 
perform those other actions which will be recorded for 
ever in the chronicles of that empire, while posterity 
shall hardly believe them, although attested by millions. 
I reflected what a mortification it must prove to me to 
appear as inconsiderable in this nation as one single 
Lilliputian would be among us. But this I conceived 
was to be the least of my misfortunes: for, as human 
creatures are observed to be more savage and cruel in 
proportion to their bulk, what could I expect but to be 
a morsel in the mouth of the first among these enormous 
barbarians that should happen to seize me? Un- 
doubtedly philosophers are in the right when they tell 
us, that nothing is great or little otherwise than by com- 
parison. It might have pleased fortune to have let the 
Lilliputians find some nation, where the people were as 
diminutive with respect to them, as they were to me. 
And who knows but that even this prodigious race of 
mortals might be equally overmatched in some distant 
part of the world; whereof we have yet no discovery? 
Scared and confounded as I was, I could not forbear 
going on with these reflections, when one of the reapers 
approaching within ten yards of the ridge where I lay, 
made me apprehend that with the next step I should be 
squashed to death under his foot, or cut in two with his 
reaping-hook. And therefore when he was again about 
to move, I screamed as loud as fear could make me. 
Whereupon the huge creature trod short, and looking 
found about under him for some time, at last espied me 
as I lay on the ground. He considered a while with 
the caution of one who endeavours to lay hold on a small 
dangerous animal in such a manner that it shall not be 
able either to scratch or bite him, as I myself have 
sometimes done with a weasel in England. At length he 
ventured to take’ me up behind by the middle between 
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his forefinger and thumb, and brought me within three 
yards of his eyes, that he might behold my shape more 
perfectly. I guessed his meaning, and my good fortune 
gave me so much presence of mind, that I resolved not 
to struggle in the least as he held me in the air about 
sixty foot from the ground, although he grievously 
pinched my sides, for fear I should slip through his 
fingers. All I ventured was to raise my eyes towards 
the sun, and place my hands together in a supplicating 
posture, and to speak some words in an humble mel- 
ancholy tone, suitable to the condition I then was in. 
For I apprehended every moment that he would dash me 
against the ground, as we usually do any little hateful 
animal which we have a mind to destroy. But my good 
star would have it, that he appeared pleased with my 
voice and gestures, and began to look upon me as a 
curiosity, much wondering to hear me »ronounce articu- 
late words, although he could not understand them. In 
the mean time I was not able to forbear groaning and 
shedding tears, and turning my head towards my sides; 
letting him know, as well as I could, how cruelly I was 
hurt by the pressure of his thumb and finger. He 
seemed to apprehend my meaning; for, lifting up the 
lappet of his coat, he put me gently into it, and imme-. 
diately ran along with me to his master, who was a 
substantial farmer, and the same person I had first seen 
in the field. 

The farmer having (as I supposed by their talk) re- 
ceived such an account of me as his servant could give 
him, took a piece of a small straw, about the size of a 
walking staff, and therewith lifted up the lappets of my 
coat; which it seems he thought to be some kind of 
covering that nature had given me. He blew my hairs 
aside to take a better view of my face. He called his 
hinds about him, and asked them (as I afterwards 
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learned) whether they had ever seen in the fields any 
little creature that resembled me. He then placed me 
softly on the ground upon all four, but I got immediately 
up, and walked slowly backwards and forwards, to let 
those people see I had no intent to run away. They all 
sat down in a circle about me, the better to observe my 
motions. I pulled off my hat, and made a low bow 
towards the farmer. I fell on my knees, and lifted up 
my hands and eyes, and spoke several words as loud as I 
could: I took a purse of gold out of my pocket, and 
humbly presented it to him. He received it on the palm 
of his hand, then applied it close to his eye, to see what it 
was, and afterwards turned it several times with the 
point of a pin (which he took out of his sleeve), but 
could make nothing of it. Whereupon I made a sign 
that he should place his hand on the ground. I then 
took the purse, and opening it, poured all the gold into 
his palm. There were six Spanish pieces of four pistoles 
each, beside twenty or thirty smaller coins. I saw him 
wet the tip of his little finger upon his tongue, and take 
up one of my largest pieces, and then another, but he 
seemed to be wholly ignorant what they were. He made 
me a sign-to put them again into my purse, and the purse 
again into my pocket, which after offering to him several 
times, I thought it best to do. 

The farmer by this time was convinced I must be a 
rational creature. He spoke often to me, but the sound 
of his voice pierced my ears like that of a water-mill, yet 
his words were articulate enough. I answered as loud 
as I could, in several languages, and he often laid his 
ear within two yards of me, but all in vain, for we were 
wholly unintelligible to each other. He then sent his 
servants to their work, and taking his handkerchicf out 
of his pocket, he doubled and spread it on his left hand, 
which he placed flat on the ground, with the palm up- 
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wards, making me a sign to step into it, as I could easily 
do, for it was not above a foot in thickness. I though it 
my part to obey, and for fear of falling, laid myself at: 
length upon the handkerchief, with the remainder of 
which he lapped me up to the head for further security, 
and in this manner carried me home to his house. There 
he called his wife, and showed ‘me to her; but she 
screamed and ran back, as women in England do at the 
sight of a toad or a spider. However, when she had a 
while seen my behaviour, and how well I observed the 
signs her husband made, she was soon reconciled, and 
by degrees extremely tender of me. 

It was about twelve at noon, and a servant brought in 
dinner. It was only one substantial dish of meat (fit 
for the plain condition of an husbandman) in a dish of 
about four-and-twenty foot diameter. The company 
were the farmer and his wife, three children, and an old 
grandmother. When they were sat down, the farmer 
placed me at some distance from him on the table, which 
was thirty foot high from the floor. I was in a terrible 
fright, and kept as far as I could from the edge for fear 
of falling. The wife minced a bit of meat, then crumbled 
some bread on a trencher, and placed it before me. I 
made her a low bow, took out my knife and fork, and 
fell to eat, which gave them exceeding delight. The 
mistress sent her maid for a small dram cup, which held 
about two gallons, and filled it with drink; I took up the 
vessel with much difficulty in both hands, and in a most 
respectful manner drank to her ladyship’s health, ex- 
pressing the words as loud as I could in English, which 
made the company laugh so heartily, that I was almost 
deafened with the noise. This liquor tasted like a small 
cyder, and was not unpleasant. Then the master made 
me a sign to come to his trencher side; but as I walked 
on the table, being in great surprise all the time, as the 
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indulgent reader will easily conceive and excuse, I hap- 
pened to stumble against a crust, and fell flat on my 
face, but received no hurt. I got up immediately, and 
observing the good people to be in much concern, I took 
my hat (which I held under my arm out of good man- 
ners) and waving it over my head, made three huzzas, 
to show I had got no mischief by my fall. But advance- 
ing forwards toward my master (as I shall henceforth 
call him) his youngest son who sat next him, an arch boy 
of about ten years old, took me up by the legs, and held 
me so high in the air, that I trembled every limb; but 
his father snatched me from him, and at the same time 
gave him such a box on the left ear, as would have felled 
an European troop of horse to the earth, ordering him to 
be taken from the table. But being afraid the boy might 
owe me a spite, and well remembering how mischievous 
all children among us naturally are to sparrows, rabbits, 
young kittens, and puppy dogs, I fell on my knees, and — 
pointing to the boy, made my master to understand, as 
well as I could, that I desired his son might be pardoned. 
The father complied, and the lad took his seat again; 
whereupon I went to him and kissed his hand, which my 
master took, and made him stroke me gently with it. 

In the midst of dinner, my mistress’s favourite cat 
leapt into her lap. I heard a noise behind me like that 
of a dozen stocking-weavers at work; and turning my 
head, I found it proceeded from the purring of this ani- 
mal, who seemed to be three times larger than an Ox, as 
I.computed by the view of her head, and one of her 
paws, while her mistress was feeding and stroking her. 
The fierceness of this creature’s countenance altogether 
discomposed me; though I stood at the farther end of 
the table, above fifty foot off; and although my mistress 
held her fast for fear she might give a spring, and seize 
me in her talons. But it happened there was no danger; 
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for the cat took not the least notice of me when my 
master placed me within three yards of her. And as I 
have been always told, and found true by experience in 
my travels, that flying, or discovering fear before a fierce 
animal, is a certain way to make it pursue or attack you, 
so I resolved in this dangerous juncture to show no man- 
ner of concern. I walked with intrepidity five or six 
times before the very head of the cat, and came within — 
half a yard of her; whereupon she drew herself back, as 
if she were more afraid of me; I had less apprehension 
concerning the dogs, whereof three or four came into the 
room, as it is usual in farmers’ houses; one of which was 
a mastiff, equal in bulk to four elephants, and a grey- 
hound, somewhat taller than the mastiff, but not so large. 

When dinner was almost done, the nurse came in with 
a child of a year old in her arms, who immediately spied 
me, and began a squall that you might have heard from 
London-Bridge to Chelsea, after the usual oratory of 
infants, to get me for a plaything. The mother out of 
pure indulgence took me up, and put me towards the 
child, who presently seized me by the middle, and got 
my head in his mouth, where I roared so loud that the 
urchin was frighted, and let me drop; and I should in- 
fallibly have broke my neck if the mother had not held 
her apron under me. The nurse to quiet her babe made 
use of a rattle, which was a kind of hollow vessel filled 
with great stones, and fastened by a cable to the child’s 
waist: but all in vain, so that she was forced to apply 
the last remedy by giving it suck. . 

I remember when I was at Lilliput, the complexion of 
those diminutive people appeared to me the fairest in the 
world; and talking upon this subject with a person of 
learning there, who was an intimate friend of mine, he 
said that my face appeared much fairer and smoother 
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when he looked on me from the ground, than it did upon 
a nearer view when I took him up in my hand and 
brought him close, which he confessed was at first a 
very shocking sight. He said he could discover great 
holes in my skin; that the stumps of my beard were ten 
times stronger than the bristles of a boar, and my com- 
plexion made up of several colours altogether disagree- 
able: although I must beg leave to say for myself, that 
I am as fair as most of my sex and country, and very 
little sunburnt by all my travels. One the other side, 
discoursing of the ladies in that Emperor’s court, he used 
to tell me, one had freckles, another too wide a mouth, a 
third too large a nose, nothing of which I was able to 
distinguish. I confess this reflection was obvious enough; 
which however I could not forbear, lest the reader might 
think those vast creatures were actually deformed: for 
‘I must do them justice to say. they are a comely race of 
people; and particularly the features of my master’s 
countenance, although he were but a farmer, when I 
beheld him from the height of sixty foot, appeared very 
well proportioned. 

When dinner was done, my master went out to his 
labourers, and as I could discover by his voice and 
gesture, gave his wife a strict charge to take care of me. | 
I was very much tired, and disposed to sleep, which my 
mistress perceiving, she put me on her own bed, and 
covered me with a clean white handkerchief, but larger 
and coarser than the mainsail of a man of war. 

I slept about two hours, and dreamed I was at home 
with my wife and children, which aggravated my sor- 
rows when I awaked and found myself alone in a vast 
room, between two and three hundred foot wide, and 
above two hundred high, lying in a bed twenty yards 
wide. My mistress was gone about her household affairs, 
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and had locked me in. The bed was eight yards from 
the floor. Some natural necessities required me to get 
down; I durst not presume to call, and if I had, it 
would have been in vain, with such a voice as mine, at 
so great a distance as from the room where I lay to the 
kitchen where the family kept. While I was under these 
circumstances, two rats crept up the curtains, and ran 
smelling backwards and forwards on the bed. One of 
them came up almost to my face, whereupon I rose in a 
fright, and drew out my hanger to defend myself. These 
horrible animals had the boldness to attack me on both 
sides, and one of them held his fore-feet at my collar; 
but I had the good fortune to rip up his belly before he 
could do me any mischief. He fell down at my feet, 
and the other seeing the fate of his comrade, made his 
escape, but not without one good wound on the back, 
which I gave him as he fled, and made the blood run 
trickling from him. After this exploit, I walked gently 
to and fro on the bed, to recover my breath and loss of 
spirits. These creatures were of the size of a large 
mastiff, but infinitely more nimble and fierce, so that if 
I had taken off my belt before I went to sleep, I must 
have infallibly been torn to pieces and devoured. I 
measured the tail of the dead rat, and found it to be two 
yards long, wanting an inch; but it went against my 
stomach to drag the carcass off the bed, where it lay still 
bleeding; I observed it had yet some life, but with a 
strong slash across the neck, I thoroughly dispatched it. 

Soon after my mistress came into the room, who see- 
_ing me all bloody, ran and took me up in her hand. I 
pointed to the dead rat, smiling and making other signs 
to show I was not hurt, whereat she was extremely re- 
joiced, calling the maid to take up the dead rat with a 
pair of tongs, and throw it out of-the' window. . . .. 
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A description of the farmer’s daughter. The Author 
carried to a market-town, and then to the metropolis. 
The particulars of his journey. 


My mistress had a daughter of nine years old, a child of 
forward parts for her age, very dexterous at her needle, 
and skilful in dressing her baby. Her mother and she 
contrived to fit up the baby’s cradle for me against 
night: the cradle was put into a small drawer of a cab- 
inet, and the drawer placed upon a hanging shelf for 
fear of the rats. This was my bed all the time I stayed 
with those people, though made more convenient by de- 
grees, as I began to learn their language, and make my 
wants known. . . . She made me seven shirts, and some 
other linen, of as fine cloth as could be got, which indeed 
was coarser than sackcloth; and these she constantly 
washed for me with her own hands. She was likewise 
my school-mistress to teach me the language: when I 
pointed to any thing, she told me the name of it in her 


own tongue, so that in a few days I was able to call for 


whatever I had a mind to. She was very good-natured, 
and not above forty foot high, being little for her age. 
She gave me the name of Grildrig, which the family took 


up, and afterwards the whole kingdom. The word im- 
ports what the Latins call nanunculus, the Italians — 
homunceletino, and the English mannikin. To her I - 


“chiefly owe my preservation in that country: we never 
parted while I was there; I called her my Glumdalclitch, 


|! 
t 


or little nurse: and I should be guilty of great ingrati- - 
tude, if I omitted this honourable mention of her care ~ 


and. affection towards me, which I heartily wish it lay 
in my power to requite as she deserves, instead of being 
the innocent but unhappy instrument of her disgrace, as 
I have too much reason to fear. 


Ce ee ee ee 
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It now began to be known and talked of in the neigh- 
bourhood, that my master had found a strange animal in 
the field, about the bigness of a splacknuck, but exactly 
shaped in every part like a human creature; which it 
likewise imitated in all its actions; seemed to speak in 
a little language of its own, had already learned several 
words of theirs, went erect upon two legs, was tame and 
gentle, would come when it was called, do whatever it 
was bid, had the finest limbs. in the world, and a com- 
plexion fairer than a nobleman’s daughter of three years 
old. Another farmer who lived hard by, and was a 
particular friend of my master, came on a visit on pur- 
pose to enquire into the truth of this story. I was 
immediately produced, and placed upon a table, where I 
walked as I was commanded, drew my hanger, put it up 
again, made my reverence to my master’s guest, asked 
him in his own language how he did, and told him he 
was welcome, just as my little nurse had instructed me. 
This man, who was old and dim-sighted, put on his 
spectacles to behold me better, at which I could not 
forbear laughing very heartily, for his eyes appeared 
like the full moon shining into a chamber at two windows. 
Our people, who discovered the cause of my mirth, bore 
me company in laughing, at which the old fellow was 
fool enough to be angry and out of countenance. He 
had the character of a great miser, and to my mis- 
fortune he well deserved it, by the cursed advice he gave 
my master to show me as a sight upon a market-day ‘in 
the next town, which was half an hour’s riding, about 
two and twenty miles from our house. I guessed there 
was some mischief contriving, when I observed my 
master and his friend whispering long together, some- 
times pointing at me; and my fears made me fancy that 
I overheard and understood some of their words. But 
the next morning Glumdalclitch, my little nurse, told me 
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the whole matter, which she had cunningly picked out 
from her mother. The poor girl laid me on her bosom, 
and fell a weeping with shame and grief. She appre- 
hended some mischief would happen to me from rude 
vulgar folks, who might squeeze me to death, or break 
one of my limbs by taking me in their hands. She had 
also observed how modest I was in my nature, how nicely 
I regarded my honour, and what an indignity I should 
conceive it to be exposed for mioney as a public spectacle 
to the meanest of the people. She said, her papa and 
mamma had promised that Grildrig should be hers, but 
now she found they meant to serve her as they did last- 
year, when they pretended to give her a lamb, and yet, 
as soon as it was fat, sold it to a butcher. For my own 
part, I may truly affirm that I was less concerned than 
my nurse. I had a strong hope which never left me, that 
I should one day recover my liberty; and as to the 
ignominy of being carried about for a monster, I con- 
sidered myself to be a perfect stranger in the country, 
and that such a misfortune could never be charged upon 
me as a reproach, if ever I should return to England; 
since the King of Great Britain himself, in my condition, 
must have undergone the same distress. 

My master, pursuant to the advice of his friend, carried 
me in a box the next market-day to the neighbouring 
town, and took along with him his little daughter, my 
nurse, upon a pillion behind him. The box was close 
on every side, with a little door for me to go in and out, 
and a few gimlet-holes to let in air. The girl had been - 
so careful to put the quilt of her baby’s bed into it, for 
me to lie down on. However, I was terribly shaken and 
discomposed in this journey, though it were but of half 
an hour. For the horse went about forty foot at every 
step, and trotted so high, that the agitation was equal to 
the rising and falling of a ship in a great storm, but 
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much more frequent. Our journey was somewhat further 
than from London to St. Albans. My master alighted 
at an inn which he used to frequent; and after consult- 
ing a while with the inn-keeper, and making some neces- 
sary preparations, he hired the Grultrud, or crier, to give 
notice through the town of a strange creature to be seen 
at the Sign of the Green Eagle, not so big as a splack- 
nuck' (an animal in that country very finely shaped, 
about six foot long) and in every part of the body resem- — 
bling an human creature, could speak several words, and — 
perform an hundred diverting tricks. 

I was placed upon a table in the largest room of the 
inn, which might be near three hundred foot square. 
My little nurse stood on a low stool close to the table, 
to take care of me, and direct what I should do. My 
master, to avoid a crowd, would suffer only thirty people 
at a time to see me. I walked about on the table as the 
girl commanded: she asked me questions as far as she 
knew my understanding of the language reached, and I 
answered them as loud as I could. I turned about 
several times to the company, paid my humble respects, 
said they were welcome, and used some other speeches I 
had been taught. I took up a thimble filled with liquor, 
which Glumdalclitch had given me for a cup, and drank 
their health. I drew out my hanger, and flourished with 
it after the manner of fencers in England. My nurse 
gave me part of a straw, which I exercised as a pike, 
having learned the art in my youth. I was that day 
shown to twelve sets of company, and as often forced to 
go over again with the same fopperies, till I was half 
dead with weariness and vexation. For those who had 
seen me made such wonderful reports, that the people 
were ready to break down the doors to come in. My 
master for his own interest would not suffer any one to 
touch ‘me except my nurse; and, to prevent danger, 
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benches were set round the table at such a distance as 
put me out of every body’s reach. However, an un- 
lucky school-boy aimed a hazel nut directly at my head, 
which very narrowly missed me; otherwise, it came with 
so much violence, that it would have infallibly knocked 
out my brains, for it was almost as large as a small 
pumpion: but I had the satisfaction to see the young 
rogue well beaten, and turned out of the room. 

My master gave public notice, that he would show me 
again the next market-day, and in the meantime he pre- 
pared a more convenient vehicle for me, which he had 
reason enough to do; for I was so tired with my first 
journey, and with entertaining company for eight hours 
together, that I could hardly stand upon my legs, or 
speak a word. It was at least three days before I re- 
covered my strength; and that I might have no rest at 
home, all the neighbouring gentlemen from an hundred 
miles round, hearing of my fame, came to see me at my 
master’s own house. There could not be fewer than 
thirty persons with their wives and children (for the 
country is very populous); and my master demanded 
the rate of a full room whenever he showed me at home, 
although it were only to a single family; so that for 
some time I had but little ease every day of the week 
(except Wednesday, which is their Sabbath) although I 
were not carried to the town. 

My master finding how profitable I was likely to be, 
xesolved to carry me to the most considerable cities of 
the kingdom. Having therefore provided himself with 
all things necessary for a long journey, and settled his 
affairs at home, he took leave of his wife, and upon the 
17th of August, 1703, about two months after my arrival, 
we set out for the metropolis, situated near the middle of 
that empire, and about three thousand miles distance 
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from our house. My master made his daughter Glum- 
dalclitch ride behind him. She carried me on her lap in 
a box tied about her waist. The girl had lined it on all 
sides with the softest cloth she could get, well quilted 
underneath, furnished it with her baby’s bed, provided 
me with linen and other necessaries, and made every- 
thing as convenient as she could. We had no other com- 
pany but a boy of the house, who rode after us with the 
luggage. 

My master’s design was to show me in all the towns 
by the way, and to step out of the road for fifty or an 
hundred miles, to any village or person of quality’s 
house where he might expect custom. We made easy 
journeys of not above seven or eight score miles a day: 
for Glumdalclitch, on purpose to spare me, complained 
she was tired with the trotting of the horse. She often 
took me out of my box, at my own desire, to give me air, 
and show me the country, but always held me fast by a 
leading-string. We passed over five or six rivers many 
degrees broader and deeper than the Nile or the Ganges; 
and there was hardly a rivulet so small as the Thames 
at London-Bridge. We were ten weeks in our journey, 
and I was shown in eighteen large towns besides many 
villages and private families. 

On the 26th day of October, we arrived at the metrop- 
olis, called in their language Lorbrulgrud, or Pride of 
the Universe. My master took a lodging in the prin- 
cipal street of the city, not far from the royal palace, 
and put out bills in the usual form, containing an exact 
description of my person and parts. He hired a large 
room between three and four hundred foot wide. He 
provided a table sixty foot in diameter, upon which I 
was to act my part, and pallisadoed it round three foot 
from the edge, and as many high, to prevent my falling 
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over. I was shown ten times a day to the wonder and 
satisfaction of all people. I could now speak the 
language tolerably well, and perfectly understood every 
word that was spoken to me. Besides, I had learnt 
their alphabet, and could make a shift to explain a 
sentence here and there; for Glumdalclitch had been my 
instructor while we were at home, and at leisure hours 
during our journey. She carried a little book in her 
pocket, not much larger than a Sanson’s Atlas; it was 
a common treatise for the use of young girls, giving a 
short account of their religion: out of this she taught 
me my letters, and interpreted the words. 


Cuap. III 


The Author sent for to Court. The Queen buys him of 
his master the farmer, and presents him to the King. 
He disputes with his Majesty’s great scholars. An 
apartment at Court provided for the Author. He 
is in high favour with the Queen. He stands up 
for the honour of his own country. His quarrels 
with the Queen’s dwarf. 


Tuer frequént labours I underwent every day made in 
a few weeks a very considerable change in my health: 
the more my master got by me, the more insatiable he 
grew. I had quite lost my stomach, and was almost 
reduced to a skeleton. The farmer observed it, and 
concluding I soon must die, resolved to make as good - 
a hand of me as he could. While he was thus reasoning 
and resolving with himself, a Slardral, or Gentleman 
Usher, came from court, commanding my master to carry 
me immediately thither for the diversion of the Queen 
and her ladies. Some of the latter had already been 

to see me, and reported strange things of my beauty, 
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behaviour, and good sense.. Her Majesty' and those who 
attended her were beyond measure delighted with my 
demeanour. I fell on my knees, and begged the honour 
of kissing her Imperial foot; but this gracious princess 
held out her little finger towards me (after I was set 
on a table) which I embraced in both my arms, and put 
the tip of it, with the utmost respect, to my lip. She 
made me some general questions about my country and 
my travels, which I answered as distinctly and in as few 
words as I could. She asked whether I would be con- 
tent to live at court. I bowed down to the board of the 
table, and humbly answered, that I was my master’s 
slave, but if I were at my own disposal, I should be 
proud to devote my life to her Majesty’s service. She 
then asked my master whether he were willing to sell 
me at a good price. He, who apprehended I could not 
live a month, was ready enough to part with me, and 
demanded a thousand pieces of gold, which were ordered 

him on the spot, each piece being about the bigness of — 
eight hundred moidores; but, allowing for the propor- 
tion of all things between that country and Europe, and 
the high price of gold among them, was hardly so great 
a sum as a thousand guineas would be in England. I 
then said to the Queen, since I was now her Majesty’s 
most humble creature and vassal, I must beg the favour, 
that Glumdalclitch, who had always tended me with 
so much care and kindness, and understood to do it so 
well, might be admitted into her service, and continue 
to be my nurse and instructor. Her Majesty agreed 
to my petition, and easily got the farmer’s consent, who 
was glad enough to have his daughter preferred at 
court: and the poor girl herself was not able to hide 


1 The Queen of Brobdingnag is probably intended to rep- 
resent the Princess of Wales. The King, however, bears little 
resemblance to the Prince, who was afterwards George II.— 

G. R. Dennis. 
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her joy. My late master withdrew, bidding me farewell, 
and saying he had left me in a good service; to which 
I replied not a word, only making him a slight bow. 

The Queen observed my coldness, and when the 
farmer was gone out of the apartment, asked me the 
reason. I made bold to tell her Majesty that I owed 
no other obligation to my late master, than his not 
dashing out the brains of a poor harmless creature found 
by chance in his field; which obligation was amply rec- 
ompensed by the gain he had made in showing me 
through half the kingdom, and the price he had now 
sold me for. That the life I had since led, was laborious 
enough to kill an animal of ten times my strength. That 
my health was much impaired by the continual drudgery 
of entertaining the rabble every hour of the day, and 
that if my master had not thought my life in danger, 
her Majesty perhaps would not have got so cheap a 
bargain. But as I was out of all fear of being ill 
treated under the protection of so great and good an 
Empress, the Ornament of Nature, the Darling of the 
World, the Delight of her Subjects, the Phoenix of the 
Creation; so I hoped my late master’s apprehensions 
would appear to be groundless, for I already found my 
spirits to revive by the influence of her most august 
presence. 

This was the sum of my speech, delivered with great 
improprieties and hesitation; the latter part was alto- 
gether framed in the style peculiar to that people, 
whereof I learned some phrases from Glumdalclitch, 
while she was carrying me to court. 

The Queen giving great allowance for my defective- 
ness in speaking, was however surprised at so much wit 
and good sense in so diminutive an animal. She took 
me in her own hand, and carried me to the King, who 
was then retired to his cabinet. His Majesty, a prince 
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of much gravity, and austere countenance, not well 
observing my shape at first view, asked the Queen after 
a cold manner, how long it was since she grew fond 
of a splacknuck; for such it seems he took me to be, 
as I lay upon my breast in her Majesty’s right hand. 
But this princess, who hath an infinite deal of wit and 
humour, set me gently on my feet upon the scrutore, 
and commanded me to give his Majesty an account of 
myself, which I did in a very few words; and Glumdal- 
clitch, who attended at the cabinet door, and could not 
endure I should be out of her sight, being admitted, con- 
firmed all that had passed from my arrival at her 
father’s house. 

The King, although he be as learned a person as any 
in his dominion, and had been educated in the study 
of philosophy, and particularly mathematics; yet when 
he observed my shape exactly, and saw me walk erect, 
before I began to speak, conceived I might be a piece 
of clock-work, (which is in that country arrived to a 
very great perfection) contrived by some ingenious 
artist. But when he heard my voice, and found what 
I delivered to be regular and rational, he could not 
conceal his astonishment. He was by no means satisfied 
with the relation I gave him of the manner I came into 
his kingdom, but thought it a story concerted between 
Glumdalclitch and her father, who had taught me a set 
of words to make me sell at a higher price. Upon this 
imagination he put several other questions to me, and 
still received rational answers, no otherwise defective 
than by a foreign accent, and an imperfect knowledge 
in the language, with some rustic phrases which I had 
learned at the farmer’s house, and did not suit the 
polite style of a court. 

His Majesty sent for three great scholars who were 
then in their weekly waiting, according to the custom 
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in that country. These gentlemen, after they had a 
while examined my shape with much nicety, were of 
different opinions concerning me. They all agreed 
that I could not be produced according to the regular 
laws of nature, because I was not framed with a capacity 
of preserving my life, either by swiftness, or climbing 
of trees, or digging holes in the earth. They observed 
by my teeth, which they viewed with great exactness, 
that I was a carnivorous animal; yet most quadrupeds 
being an overmatch for me, and field mice, with some 
others, too nimble, they could not imagine how I should 
be able to support myself, unless I fed upon snails and 
other insects, which they offered, by many learned argu- 
ments, to evince that I could not possibly do. One of 
these virtuosi seemed to think that I might be an em- 
bryo, or abortive birth. But this opinion was rejected 
by the other two, who observed my limbs to be perfect 
and finished, and that I had lived several years, as it 
was manifest from my beard, the stumps whereof they 
plainly discovered through a magnifying-glass. They 
would not allow me to be a dwarf, because my littleness 
was beyond all degrees of comparison; for the Queen’s 
favourite dwarf, the smallest ever known in that king- 
dom, was near thirty foot high. After much debate, 
they concluded unanimously that I was only replum 
scaleath, which is interpreted literally, lusus nature; a 
determination exactly agreeable to the modern philoso- 
phy of Europe, whose professors, disdaining the old 
evasion of occult causes, whereby the followers of Aris- 
totle endeavour in vain to disguise their ignorance, have 
invented this wonderful solution of all difficulties, to 
the unspeakable advancement of human knowledge.* 

1 Swift evidently had in his mind the passage in Cyrano de 
Bergerac’s “Histoire Comique des Etats et Empires de la 


Lune,” where a similar argument takes place as to the nature 
of Cyrano—From F. R. Dennis. 
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After this decisive conclusion, I entreated to be heard 
a word or two. I applied myself to the King, and 
assured his Majesty, that I came from a country which 
abounded with several millions of both sexes, and of 
my own stature; where the animals, trees, and houses 
were all in proportion, and where by consequence I 
might be as able to defend myself, and to find sus- 
tenance, as any of his Majesty’s subjects could do here; 
which I took for a full answer to those gentlemen’s 
arguments. To this they only replied with a smile of 
contempt, saying, that the farmer had instructed me very 
well in my lesson. The King, who had a much better 
understanding, dismissing his learned men, sent for the 
farmer, who by good fortune was not yet gone out of 
town. Having therefore first examined him privately, 
and then confronted him with me and the young girl, 
his Majesty began to think that what we told him 
might possibly be true. He desired the Queen to 
order that a particular care should be taken of me, and 
was of opinion that Glumdalclitch should still continue 
in her office of tending me, because he observed we had 
a great affection for each other. A convenient apartment 
was provided for her at court: she had a sort of goy- 
erness appointed to take care of her education, a maid 
to dress her, and two other servants for menial offices; 
but the care of me was wholly appropriated to herself. 
The Queen commanded her own cabinet-maker to con- 
trive a box that might serve me for a bed-chamber, after 
the model that Glumdalclitch and I should agree upon. 
This man was a most ingenious artist, and according to 
my directions, in three weeks finished for me a wooden 
chamber of sixteen foot square, and twelve high, with 
sash-windows, a door, and two closets, like a London 
bed-chamber. The board that made the ceiling was to 
be lifted up and down by two hinges, to put in a bed 
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ready furnished by her Majesty’s upholsterer, which 
Glumdalclitch took out every day to air, made it with 
her own hands, and letting it down at night, locked up 
the roof over me. A nice workman, who was famous 
for little curiosities, undertook to make me two chairs, 
with backs and frames, of a substance not unlike ivory, 
and two tables, with a cabinet to put my things in. 
The room was quilted on all sides, as well as the floc. 
and the ceiling, to prevent any accident from the care- 
lessness of those who carried me, and to break the force 
of a jolt when I went in a coach. I desired a lock for 
my door, to prevent rats and mice from coming in: the 
smith, after several attempts, made the smallest that 
ever was seen among them, for I have known a larger 
at the gate of a gentleman’s house in England. I made 
a shift to keep the key in a pocket of my own, fearing 
Glumdalclitch might lose it. The Queen likewise 
ordered the thinnest silks that could be gotten, to make 
me clothes, not much thicker than an English blanket, 
very cumbersome till I was accustomed to them. They 
were after the fashion of the kingdom, partly resembling 
the Persian, and partly the Chinese, and are a very 
grave and decent habit. 

The Queen became so fond of my company, that she 
could not dine without me. I had a table placed upon 
the same at which her Majesty eat, just at her left 
elbow, and a chair to sit on. Glumdalclitch stood upon 
a stool on the floor, near my table, to assist and tak~- 
care of me. I had an entire set of silver dishes anu 
plates, and other necessaries, which, in proportion to 
those of the Queen, were not much bigger than what I 
have seen of the same kind in a London toy-shop, for 
the furniture of a baby-house: these my little nurse 
kept in her pocket, in a silver box, and gave me at meals 
as I wanted them, always cleaning them herself. No 
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person dined with the Queen but the two Princesses 
Royal, the elder sixteen years old, and the younger at 
that time thirteen and a month. Her Majesty used to 
put a bit of meat upon one of my dishes, out of which 
I carved for myself, and her diversion was to see me 
eat in miniature. For the Queen (who had indeed but 
a weak stomach) took up at one mouthful, as much as a 
dozen English farmers could eat at a meal, which to me 
was for some time a very nauseous sight. She would 
craunch the wing of a lark, bones and all, between her 
teeth, although it were nine times as large as that of 
a full-grown turkey; and put a bit of bread into her 
mouth, as big as two twelve-penny loaves. She drank 
out of a golden cup, above a hogshead at a draught. 
Her knives were twice as long as a scythe set straight 
upon the handle. The spoons, forks, and other instru- 
ments were all in the same proportion. I remember 
when Glumdalclitch carried me out of curiosity to see 
some of the tables at court, where ten or a dozen of 
these enormous knives and forks were lifted up together, 
I thought I had never till then beheld so terrible 
a sight. 

It is the custom that every Wednesday (which, as I 
have before observed, was their Sabbath) the King and 
Queen, with the royal issue of both sexes, dine together 
in the apartment of his Majesty, to whom I was now 
become a great favourite; and at these times my little 
chair and table were placed at his left hand, before one 
of the salt-cellars. This prince took a pleasure in con- 
versing with me, enquiring into the manners, religion, 
laws, government, and learning of Europe; wherein I 
gave him the best account I was able. His apprehension 
was so clear, and his judgment so exact, that he made 
very wise reflections and observations upon all I said. 
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But, I confess, that after I had been a little too copious 
in talking of my own beloved country, of our trade, and 
wars by sea and land, of our schisms in religion, and 
parties in the state; the prejudices of his education 
prevailed so far, that he could not forbear taking me 
up in his right hand, and stroking me gently with the 
other, after an hearty fit of laughing, asked me, whether 
I were a Whig or a Tory. Then turning to his first 
minister, who waited behind him with a white staff, 
near as tall as the mainmast of the Royal Sovereign, he 
observed how contemptible a thing was human grandeur, 
which could be mimicked by such diminutive insects 
as I: and yet, said he, I dare engage, these creatures 
have their titles and distinctions of honour, they con- 
trive little nests and burrows, that they call houses and 
cities; they make a figure in dress and equipage; they 
love, they fight, they dispute, they cheat, they betray. 
And thus he continued on, while my colour came and 
went several times, with indignation to hear our noble 
country, the mistress of arts and arms, the scourge of 
France, the arbitress of Europe, the seat of virtue, piety, 
honour and truth, the pride and envy of the world, 
so contemptuously treated. 

But as I was not in a condition to resent injuries, 
so, upon mature thoughts, I began to doubt whether 
I were injured or no. For, after having been accus- 
tomed several months to the sight and converse of this 
people, and observed every object upon which I cast 
my eyes, to be of proportionable magnitude, the horror 
I had first conceived from their bulk and aspect was so 
far worn off, that if I had then beheld a company of 
English lords and ladies in their finery and birth-day 
clothes, acting their several parts in the most courtly 
manner, of strutting, and bowing, and prating; to say 
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the truth, I should have been strongly tempted to laugh 
as much at them as the King and his grandees did at me. 
Neither indeed could I forbear smiling at myself, when 
the Queen used to place me upon her hand towards a 
looking-glass, by which both our persons appeared before 
me in full view together; and there could be nothing 
more ridiculous than the comparison; so that I really 
began to imagine myself dwindled many degrees below 
my usual size. 

Nothing angered and mortified me so much as the 
Queen’s dwarf, who being of the lowest stature that was 
ever in that country (for I verily think he was not full 
thirty foot high) became insolent at seeing a creature 
so much beneath him, that he would always affect to 
swagger and look big as he passed by me in the Queen’s 
antechamber, while I was standing on some table talking 
with the lords or ladies of the court, and he seldom 
failed of a smart word or two upon my littleness; against 
which I could only revenge myself by calling him 
brother, challenging him to wrestle, and such repartees 
as are usual in the mouths of court pages. One day 
at dinner this malicious little cub was so nettled with 
something I had said to him, that raising himself upon 
the frame of her Majesty’s chair, he took me up by the 
middle, as I was sitting down, not thinking any harm, 
and let me drop into a large silver bowl of cream, and 
then ran away as fast as he could. I fell over head 
and ears, and if I had not been a good swimmer, it 
might have gone very hard with me; for Glumdalclitch 
in that instant happened to be at the other end of the 
room, and the Queen was in such a fright that she 
wanted presence of mind to assist me. But my little 
nurse ran to my relief, and took me out, after I had 
swallowed above a quart of cream. I was put to bed; 
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however I received no other damage than the loss of 
a suit of clothes, which was utterly spoiled. The dwarf 
was soundly whipped, and as a farther punishment, 
forced to drink up the bowl of cream, into which he 
had thrown me: neither was he ever restored to favor: 
for, soon after the Queen bestowed him on a lady of 
high quality, so that I saw him no more, to my very 
great satisfaction; for I could not tell to what extremity 
such a malicious urchin might have carried his resent- 
ment. 

He had before served me a scurvy trick, which set 
the Queen a laughing, although at the same time she 
was heartily vexed, and would have immediately cash- 
iered him, if I had not been so generous as to intercede. 
Her Majesty had taken a marrow-bone upon her plate, 
and after knocking out the marrow, placed the bone 
again in the dish erect as it stood before; the dwarf 
watching his opportunity, while Glumdalclitch was gone 
to the sideboard, mounted the stool she stood on to 
take care of me at meals, took me up in both hands, 
and squeezing my legs together, wedged them into the 
marrow bone above my waist, where I stuck for some 
time, and made a very ridiculous figure. I believe it 
was near a minute before any one knew what was 
become of me, for I thought it below me to cry out. 
But, as princes seldom get their meat hot, my legs were 
not scalded, only my stockings and breeches in a sad 
condition. The dwarf, at my entreaty, had no other 
punishment than a sound whipping. 

I was frequently rallied by the Queen upon account 
of my fearfulness, and she used to ask me whether the 
people of my country were as great cowards as myself. 
The occasion was this: the kingdom is much pestered 
with flies in summer; and these odious insects, each of 
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them as big as a Dunstable lark, hardly gave me any 
rest while I sat at dinner, with their continual humming 
and buzzing about my ears. . . . I had much ado to 
defend myself against these detestable animals, and 
could not forbear starting when they came on my face. 
It was the common practice of the dwarf to catch a 
number of these insects in his hand, as schoolboys do 
among us, and let them out suddenly under my nose, 
on purpose to frighten me, and divert the Queen. My 
remedy was to cut them in pieces with my knife as 
they flew in the air, wherein my dexterity was much 
admired. 

I remember one morning when Glumdalclitch had set 
me in my box upon a window, as she usually did in fair 
days to give me air (for I durst not venture to let the 
box be hung on a nail out of the window, as we do with 
cages in England) after I had lifted up one of my 
sashes, and sat down at my table to eat a piece of sweet 
cake for my breakfast, above twenty wasps, allured by 
the smell, came flying into the room, humming louder 
than the drones of as many bagpipes. Some of them 
seized my cake, and carried it piecemeal away, others 
flew about my head and face, confounding me with the 
noise, and putting me in the utmost terror of their 
stings. However I had the courage to rise and draw 
my hanger, and attack them in the air. I dispatched 
four of them, but the rest got away, and I presently 
shut my window. These insects were as large as part- 
ridges: I took out their stings, found them an inch and 
a half long, and as sharp as needles. I carefully pre- 
served them all, and having since shown them with some 
other curiosities in several parts of Europe; upon my 
return to England I gave three of them to Gresham 
College, and kept the fourth for myself. . 
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Cuap. V 


Several adventures that happened to the Author. The 
execution of a criminal. The Author shows his 
skill in navigation. 


I suovuxp have lived happy enough in that country, if 
my littleness had not exposed me to several ridiculous 
and troublesome accidents: some of which I shall venture 
to relate. Glumdalclitch often carried me into the 
gardens of the court in my smaller box, and would 
sometimes take me out of it and hold me in her hand, 
or set me down to walk. I remember, before the dwarf 
left the Queen, he followed us one day into those gar- 
dens, and my nurse having set me down, he and I being 
close together, near some dwarf apple-trees, I must 
needs show my wit by a silly allusion between him and 
the trees, which happens to hold in their language as 
it doth in ours. Whereupon, the malicious rogue watch- 
ing his opportunity, when I was walking under one of 
them, shook it directly over my head, by which a dozen 
apples, each of them near as large as a Bristol barrel, 
came tumbling about my ears; one of them hit me on 
the back as I chanced to stoop, and knocked me down 
flat on my face, but I received no other hurt, and the 
dwarf was pardoned at my desire, because I had given 
the provocation. 

Another day Glumdalclitch left me on a smooth 
grass-plot to divert myself while she walked at some 
distance with her governess. In the meantime there 
suddenly fell such a violent shower of hail, that I was 
immediately by the force of it struck to the ground: 
and when I was down, the hailstones gave me such 
cruel bangs all over the body, as if I had been pelted 
with tennis-balls; however I made a shift to creep on 
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all four, and shelter myself by lying flat on my face 
on the lee-side of a border of lemon thyme, but so 
bruised from head to foot that I could not go abroad 
in ten days. Neither is this at all to be wondered at, 
because nature in that country observing the same pro- 
portion through all her operations, a hailstone is near 
eighteen hundred times as large as one in Europe, which 
I can assert upon experience, having been so curious to 
weigh and measure them. . 

But a more dangerous accident happened to me in the 
same garden, when my little nurse believing she had put 
me in a secure place, which I often entreated her to do, 
that I might enjoy my own thoughts, and having left 
my box at home to avoid the trouble of carrying it, went 
to another part of the garden with her governess and 
some ladies of her acquaintance. While she was absent, 
and out of hearing, a small white spaniel belonging to 
one of the chief gardeners, having got by accident into 
the garden, happened to range near the place where 
I lay. The dog following the scent, came directly up, 
and taking me in his mouth, ran straight to his master, 
wagging his tail, and set me gently on the ground. By 
good fortune he had been so well taught, that I was 
carried between his teeth without the least hurt, or 
even tearing my clothes. But the poor gardener, who 
knew me well, and had a great kindness for me, was in 
a terrible fright. He gently took me up in both his 
hands, and asked me how I did; but I was so amazed 
and out of breath, that I could not speak a word. Ina 
few minutes I came to myself, and he carried me safe 
to my little nurse, who by this time had returned to 
the place where she left me, and was in cruel agonies 
when I did not appear, nor answer when she called: 
she severely reprimanded the gardener on account of 
his dog. But the thing was hushed up, and never known 
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at court; for the girl was afraid of the Queen’s anger, 
and truly as to myself, I thought it would not be for my 
reputation that such a story should go about. 

This accident absolutely determined Glumdalclitch 
never to trust me abroad for the future out of her sight. 
I had been long afraid of this resolution, and therefore 
concealed from her some little unlucky adventures that 
happened in those times when I was left by myself. 
Once a kite hovering over the garden made a stoop at 
me, and if I had not resolutely drawn my hanger, and 
run under a thick espalier, he would have certainly car- 
ried me away in his talons. Another time walking to 
the top of a fresh mole-hill, I fell to my neck in the hole 
through which that animal had cast up the earth, and 
coined some lie, not worth remembering, to excuse myself 
for spoiling my clothes. I likewise broke my right shin 
against the shell of a snail, which I happened to stumble 
over, as I was walking alone, and thinking on poor 
England. 

I cannot tell whether I were more pleased or morti- 
fied, to observe in those solitary walks, that the smaller 
birds did not appear to be at all afraid of me, but would 
hop about within a yard distance, looking for worms, and 
other food, with as much indfference and security, as 
if no creature at all were near them. I remember, a 
thrush had the confidence to snatch out of my hand, 
with his bill, a piece of cake that Glumdalclitch had 
just given me for my breakfast. When I attempted 
to catch any of these birds, they would boldly turn 
against me, endeavouring to pick my fingers, which I 
durst not venture within their reach; and then they 
would hop back unconcerned, to hunt for worms or 
snails, as they did before. But one day I took a thick 
cudgel, and threw it with all my strength so luckily at a 
linnet, that I knocked him down, and seizing him by the 
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neck with both my hands, ran with him in triumph to 
my nurse. However, the bird, who had only been 
stunned, recovering himself, gave me so many boxes 
with his wings on both sides of my head and body, 
though I held him at arm’s length, and was out of the 
reach of his claws, that I was twenty times thinking 
to let him go. But I was soon relieved by one of our 
servants, who wrung off the bird’s neck, and I had him 
next day for dinner, by the Queen’s command. This 
linnet, as near as I can remember, seemed to be some- 
what larger than an English swan. . 

But the greatest danger I ever underwent in that 
kingdom, was from a monkey, who belonged to one of 
the clerks of the kitchen. Glumdalclitch had locked me 
up in her closet, while she went somewhere upon busi- 
ness, or a visit. The weather being very warm, the 
closet-window was left open, as well as the windows 
and the door of my bigger box, in which I usually lived, 
because of its largeness and conveniency. As I sat 
quietly meditating at my table, I heard something 
bounce in at the closet-window, and skip about from 
one side to the other; whereat, although I were much 
alarmed, yet I ventured to look out, but not stirring 
from my seat; and then I saw this frolicsome animal, 
frisking and leaping up and down, till at last he came 
to my box, which he seemed to view with great pleasure 
and curiosity, peeping in at the door and every window. 
I retreated to the farther corner of my room, or box, 
but the monkey looking in at every side, put me into 
such a fright, that I wanted presence of mind to conceal 
myself under the bed, as I might easily have done. 
After some time spent in peeping, grinning, and chat- 
tering, he at last espied me, and reaching one of his 
paws in at the door, as a cat does when she plays with 
a mouse, although I often shifted place to avoid him, 
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he at length seized the lappet of my coat (which being 
made of that country silk, was very thick and strong) 
and dragged me out. He took me up in his right fore- 
foot, and held me as a nurse does a child she is going 
to suckle, just as I have seen the same sort of creature 
do with a kitten in Europe: and when I offered to 
struggle, he squeezed me so hard, that I thought it more 
prudent to submit. I have good reason to believe that 
he took me for a young one of his own species, by his 
often stroking my face very gently with his other paw. 
In these diversions he was interrupted by a noise at 
the closet door, as if somebody were opening it; where- 
upon he suddenly leaped up to the window, at which 
he had come in, and thence upon the leads and gutters, 
walking upon three legs, and holding me in the fourth, 
till he clambered up to a roof that was next to ours. 
I heard Glumdalclitch give a shriek at the moment he 
was carrying me out. The poor girl was almost dis- 
tracted: that quarter of the palace was all in an uproar; 
the servants ran for ladders; the monkey was seen by 
hundreds in the court, sitting upon the ridge of a build- 
ing, holding me like a baby in one of his fore-paws, and 
feeding me with the other, by cramming into my mouth 
some victuals he had squeezed out of the bag on one side 
of his chaps, and patting me when I would not eat; 
whereat many of the rabble below could not forbear 
laughing; neither do I think they justly ought to be 
blamed, for without question the sight was ridiculous 
enough to every body but myself. Some of the people 
threw up stones, hoping to drive the monkey down; but 
this was strictly forbidden, or else very probably my 
brains had been dashed out. 

The ladders were now applied, and mounted by several 
men, which the monkey observing, and finding himself 
almost encompassed; not being able to make speed 
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enough with his three legs, let me drop on a ridge tile, 
and made his escape. Here I sat for some time three 
hundred yards from the ground, expecting every moment 
to be blown down by the wind, or to fall by my own 
giddiness, and come tumbling over and over from the 
ridge to the eaves; but an honest lad, one of my nurse’s 
footmen, climbed up, and putting me into his breeches 
pocket, brought me down safe. . 


Cuap. VI 


Several contrivances of the Author to please the King 
and Queen. He shows his skill in music. The King 
enquires into the state of Europe, which the Author 
relates to him. The King’s observations thereon. 


I usep to attend the King’s levee once or twice a week, 
and had often seen him under the barber’s hand, which 
indeed was at first very terrible to behold: for the razor 
was almost twice as long as an ordinary scythe. His 
Majesty, according to the custom of the country, was 
only shaved twice a week. I once prevailed on the 
barber to give me some of the suds or lather, out of 
which I picked forty or fifty of the strongest stumps 
of hair. I then took a piece of fine wood, and cut it 
like the back of a comb, making several holes in it at 
equal distance with as small a needle as I could get 
from Glumdalclitch. I fixed in the stumps so arti- 
ficially, scraping and sloping them with my knife toward 
the points, that I made a very tolerable comb; which 
was a seasonable supply, my own being so much broken 
in the teeth, that it was almost: useless: neither did I 
know any artist in that country so nice and exact, as 
would undertake to make me another. 

And this puts me in mind of an amusement wherein 
I spent many of my leisure hours. I desired the Queen’s 
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woman to save for me the combings of her Majesty’s 
hair, whereof in time I got a good quantity, and con- 
sulting with my friend the cabinet-maker, who had 
received general orders to do little jobs for me, I 
directed him to make two chair-frames, no larger than 
those I had in my box, and then to bore little holes 
with a fine awl round those parts where I designed the 
backs and seats; through these holes I wove the strongest 
hairs I could pick out, just after the manner of cane- 
chairs in England. When they were finished, I made a 
present of them to her Majesty, who kept them in her 
cabinet, and used to show them for curiosities, as indeed 
they were the wonder of every one that beheld 
them, . 

The King, who, as I before observed, was a prince of 
excellent understanding, would frequently order that I 
should be brought in my box, and set upon the table 
in his closet. He would then command me to bring one 
of my chairs out of the box, and sit down within three 
yards distance upon the top of the cabinet, which 
brought me almost to a level with his face. In this 
manner I had several conversations with him. I one 
day took the freedom to tell his Majesty, that the con- 
tempt he discovered towards Europe, and the rest of 
the world, did not seem answerable to those excellent 
qualities of the mind he was master of. That reason did 
not extend itself with the bulk of the body: on the 
contrary, we observed in our country, that the tallest 
persons were usually least provided with it. That 
among other animals, bees and ants had the reputation 
of more industry, art and sagacity, than many of the 
larger kinds. And that, as inconsiderable as he took me 
to be, I hoped I might live to do his Majesty some 
signal service. The King heard me with attention, and 
began to conceive a much better opinion of me than he 
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had ever before. He desired I would give him as exact 
an account of the government of England as I possibly 
could; because, as fond as princes commonly are of 
their own customs (for so he conjectured of other mon- 
archs, by my former discourses), he should be glad to 
hear of any thing that might deserve imitation. 

Imagine with thyself, courteous reader, how often I 
then wished for the tongue of Demosthenes or Cicero, 
that might have enabled me to celebrate the praise of 
my own dear native country in a style equal to its 
merits and felicity. 

I began my discourse by informing his Majesty, that 
our dominions consisted of two islands, which composed 
three mighty kingdoms under one sovereign, beside our 
plantations in America. I dwelt long upon the fertility 
of our soil, and the temperature of our climate. I then 
spoke at large upon the constitution of an English Par- 
liament, partly made up of an illustrious body called 
the House of Peers, persons of the noblest blood, and 
of the most ancient and ample patrimonies. I described 
that extraordinary care always taken of their educa- 
tion in arts and arms, to qualify them for being coun- 
sellors born to the king and kingdom; to have a share 
in the legislature; to be members of the highest Court 
of Judicature, from whence there could be no appeal; 
and to be champions always ready for the defence of 
their prince and country, by their valour, conduct, and 
fidelity. That these were the ornament and bulwark 
of the kingdom, worthy followers of their most renowned 
ancestors, whose honour had been the reward of their 
virtue, from which their posterity were never once known 
to degenerate. To these were joined several holy per- 
sons, as part of that assembly, under the title of Bishops, 
whose peculiar business it is to take care of religion, 
and of those who instruct the people therein. These 
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were searched and sought out through the whole nation, 
by the prince and his wisest counsellors, among such 
of the priesthood as were most deservedly distinguished 
by the sanctity of their lives, and the depth of their 
erudition; who were indeed the spiritual fathers of 
the clergy and the people. 

That the other part of the Parliament consisted of an 
assembly called the House of Commons, who were all 
principal gentlemen, freely picked and culled out by the 
people themselves, for their great abilities and love of 
their country, to represent the wisdom of the whole 
nation. And these two bodies make up the most august 
assembly in Europe, to whom, in conjunction with the 
prince, the whole legislature is committed. 

I then descended to the Courts of Justice, over which 
the Judges, those venerable sages and interpreters of 
the law, presided, for determining the disputed rights 
and properties of men, as well as for the punishment . 
of vice, and protection of innocence. I mentioned the 
prudent management of our treasury; the valour and 
achievements of our forces by sea and land. I com- 
puted the number of our people, by reckoning how many 
millions there might be of each religious sect, or political 
party among us. I did not omit even our sports and 
pastimes, or any other particular which I thought might 
redound to the honour of my country. And I finished 
all with a brief historical account of affairs and events 
in England for about an hundred years past. 

This conversation was not ended under five audi- 
ences, each of several hours, and the King heard the 
whole with great attention, frequently taking notes of 
what I spoke, as well as memorandums of what ques- 
tions he intended to ask me. 

When I had put an end to these long discourses, his 
Majesty in a sixth audience, consulting his notes, pro- 
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posed many doubts, queries, and objections, upon every 
article. He asked what methods were used to cultivate 
the minds and bodies of our young nobility, and in what 
kind of business they commonly spent the first and 
teachable part of their lives. What course was taken 
to supply that assembly when any noble family became 
extinct. What qualifications were necessary in those 
who are to be created new lords: whether the humour 
of the prince, a sum of money to a court lady, or a 
prime minister, or a design of strengthening a party 
opposite to the public interest, ever happened to be 
motives in those advancements. What share of knowl- 
edge these lords had in the laws of their country, and 
how they came by it, so as to enable them to decide 
the properties of their fellow-subjects in the last resort. 
Whether they were always free from avarice, partiali- 
ties, or want, that a bribe, or some other sinister view, 
could have no place among them. Whether those holy 
lords I spoke of were always promoted to that rank upon 
account of their knowledge in religious matters, and the 
sanctity of their lives, had never been compliers with 
the times, while they were common priests, or slavish 
prostitute chaplains to some nobleman, whose opinions 
they continued servilely to follow after they were 
admitted into that assembly. 

He then desired to know what arts were practised in 
electing those whom I called commoners: whether a 
stranger with a strong purse might not influence the 
vulgar voters to choose him before their own landlord, 
or the most considerable gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood. How it came to pass, that people were so vio- 
lently bent upon getting into this assembly, which I 
allowed to be a great trouble and expense, often to the 
ruin of their families, without any salary or pension: 
because this appeared such an exalted strain of virtue 
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and public spirit, that his Majesty seemed to doubt it 
might possibly not be always sincere: and he desired 
to know whether such zealous gentlemen could have any 
views of refunding themselves for the charges and 
trouble they were at, by sacrificing the public good to 
the designs of a weak and vicious prince in conjunction 
with a corrupted ministry. He multiplied his questions, 
and sifted me thoroughly upon every part of this head, 
proposing numberless enquiries and objections, which 
I think it not prudent or convenient to repeat. 

Upon what I said in relation to our Courts of Justice, 
his Majesty desired to be satisfied in several points: and 
this I was the better able to do, having been formerly 
almost ruined by a long suit in chancery, which was 
decreed for me with costs. He asked, what time was 
usually spent in determining between right and wrong, 
and what degree of expense. Whether advocates and 
orators had liberty to plead in causes manifestly known 
to be unjust, vexatious, or oppressive. Whether party 
in religion or politics were observed to be of any weight 
in the scale of justice. Whether those pleading orators 
were persons educated in the general knowledge of 
equity, or only in provincial, national, and other local 
customs. Whether they or their judges had any part 
in penning those laws which they assumed the liberty 
of interpreting and glossing upon at their pleasure. 
Whether they had ever at different times pleaded for 
and against the same cause, and cited precedents to 
prove contrary opinions. Whether they were a rich 
or a poor corporation. Whether they received any 
pecuniary reward for pleading or delivering their opin- 
ions. And particularly, whether they were ever admitted 
as members in the lower senate. 

He fell next upon the management of our treasury; 
and said, he thought my memory had failed me, because 
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I computed our taxes at about five or six millions a year, 
and when I came to mention the issues, he found they 
sometimes amounted to more than double; for the notes 
he had taken were very particular in this point, because 
he hoped, as he told me, that the knowledge of our 
conduct might be useful to him, and he could not be 
deceived in his calculations. But, if what I told him 
were true, he was still at a loss how a kingdom could 
run out of its estate like a private person. He asked 
me, who were our creditors; and where we should find 
money to pay them. He wondered to hear me talk of 
such chargeable and expensive wars; that certainly we 
must be a quarrelsome people, or live among very bad 
neighbours, and that our generals must needs be richer 
than our kings. He asked what business we had out 
of our own islands, unless upon the score of trade or 
treaty, or to defend the coasts with our fleet. Above all, 
he was amazed to hear me talk of a mercenary standing 
army in the midst of peace, and among a free people. 
He said, if we were governed by our own consent in 
the persons of our representatives, he could not imagine 
of whom we were afraid, or against whom we were to 
fight; and would hear my opinion, whether a private 
man’s house might not better be defended by himself, 
his children, and family, than by half a dozen rascals 
picked up at a venture in the streets, for small wages, 
who might get an hundred times more by cutting their 
throats. 

He laughed at my odd kind of arithmetic (as he was 
pleased to call it) in reckoning the numbers of our 

1The National Debt was at this time in its infancy, and 
was naturally enough the cause of very general alarm. The 
maintenance of a standing army, mentioned below, was also 
a subject which agitated public opinion in the reign of George 


I. and the Whigs incurred considerable unpopularity from 
their attitude towards both questions.—G. R. Dennis. 
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people by a computation drawn from the several sects 
among us in religion and politics. He said, he knew 
no reason, why those who entertain opinions prejudicial 
to the public, should be obliged to change, or should 
not be obliged to conceal them. And as it was tyranny 
in any government to require the first, so it was weakness 
not to enforce the second: for a man may be allowed 
to keep poisons in his closet, but not to vend them 
about for cordials. 

He observed, that among the diversions of our nobility 
and gentry, I had mentioned gaming. He desired to 
-know at what age this entertainment was usually taken 
up, and when it was laid down; how much of their time 
it employed; whether it ever went so high as to affect 
their fortunes; whether mean vicious people, by their 
dexterity in that art, might not arrive at great riches, 
and sometimes keep our very nobles in dependence, as 
well as habituate them to vile companions, wholly take 
them from the improvement of their minds, and force 
them, by the losses they have received, to learn and 
practise that infamous dexterity upon others. 

He was perfectly astonished with the historical 
account I gave him of our affairs during the last cen- 
tury, protesting it was only an heap of conspiracies, 
rebellions, murders, massacres, revolutions, banish- 
ments, the very worst effects that avarice, faction, 
hypocrisy, perfidiousness, cruelty, rage, madness, hatred, 
envy, lust, malice, or ambition, could produce. 

His Majesty, in another audience, was at the pains 
to recapitulate the sum of all I had spoken; compared 
the questions he made with the answers I had given; 
then taking me into his hands, and stroking me gently, 
delivered himself in these words, which I shall never 
forget, nor the manner he spoke them in: My little 
friend Grildrig, you have made a most admirable 
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panegyric upon your country; you have clearly proved 
that ignorance, idleness, and vice, are the proper ingre- 
dients for qualifying a legislator: that laws are best 
explained, interpreted, and applied by those whose 
interest and abilities lie in perverting, confounding, and 
eluding them. I observe among you some lines of an 
institution, which in its original might have been toler- 
able, but these half erased, and the rest wholly blurred 
and blotted by corruptions. It doth not appear from 
all you have said, how any one virtue is required towards 
the procurement of any one station among you; much 
_less that men are ennobled on account of their virtue, 
that priests are advanced for their piety or learning, 
soldiers for their conduct or valour, judges for their 
integrity, senators for the love of their country, or 
counsellors for their wisdom. As for yourself (con- 
tinued the King), who have spent the greatest part of 
your life in travelling, I am well disposed to hope you 
may hitherto have escaped many vices of your country. 
But by what I have gathered from your own relation, 
and the answers I have with much pains wringed and 
extorted from you, I cannot but conclude the bulk of 
your natives to be the most pernicious race of little 
odious vermin that nature ever suffered to crawl upon 
the surface of the earth. 


Cuap. VII 


The Author’s love of his country. He makes a proposal 
of much advantage to the King, which is rejected. 
The king’s great ignorance in politics. The learning 
of that country very imperfect and confined. Their 
laws, and military affairs, and parties in the State. 


Noruine but an extreme love of truth could have 
hindered me from concealing this part of my story. It 
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was in vain to discover my resentments, which were 
always turned into ridicule; and I was forced to rest 
with patience while my noble and most beloved country 
was so injuriously treated. I am heartily sorry as any 
of my readers can possibly be, that such an occasion was 
given; but this prince happened to be so curious and 
inquisitive upon every particular, that it could not con- 
sist either with gratitude or good manners to refuse 
giving him what satisfaction I was able. Yet thus much 
I may be allowed to say in my own vindication, that I 
artfully eluded many of his questions, and gave to every 
point a more favourable turn by many degrees than the 
strictness of truth would allow. For I have always borne 
that laudable partiality to my own country, which Diony- 
sius Halicarnassensis with so much justice recommends 
to an historian:* I would hide the frailties and deformi- 
ties of my political mother, and place her virtues and 
beauties in the most advantageous light. This was my 
sincere endeavor in those many discourses I had with 
that mighty monarch, although it unfortunately failed of 
success. 

But great allowances should be given to a King who 
lives wholly secluded from the rest of the world, and 
must therefore be altogether unacquainted with the man- 
ners and customs that most prevail in other nations; the 
want of which knowledge will ever produce many prej- 
udices, and a certain narrowness of thinking, from 
which we and the politer countries of Europe are wholly 
exempted. And it would be hard indeed, if so remote 
a prince’s notions of virtue and vice were to be offered 
as a standard for all mankind. 


1In the introduction to his “Archeologia,” where he states 
that his object in writing is to prove the true greatness of 
Rome, which had been overlooked by Greek historians (bk. i., 
chaps. 4-5).—G. R. Dennis. 
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To confirm what I have now said, and further, to 
show the miserable effects of a confined education, I 
shall here insert a passage which will hardly obtain 
belief. In hopes to ingratiate myself farther into his 
Majesty’s favour, I told him of an invention discovered 
between three and four hundred years ago, to make a 
certain powder, into an heap of which the smallest spark 
of fire falling, would kindle the whole in a moment, 
although it were as big as a mountain, and make it all fly 
up in the air together, with a noise and agitation greater 
than thunder. That a proper quantity of this powder 
rammed into an hollow tube of brass or iron, according 
to its bigness, would drive a ball of iron or lead with such 
violence and speed, as nothing was able to sustain its 
force. That the largest balls thus discharged, would not 
only destroy whole ranks of an army at once, but batter 
the strongest walls to the ground, sink down ships, with 
a thousand men in each, to the bottom of the sea; and, 
when linked together by a chain, would cut through 
masts and rigging, divide hundreds of bodies in the 
middle, and lay all waste before them. That we often 
put this powder into large hollow balls of iron, and dis- 
charged them by an engine into some city we were 
besieging, which would rip up the pavements, tear the 
houses to pieces, burst and throw splinters on every side, 
dashing out the brains of all who came near. That I 
knew the ingredients very well, which were cheap, and 
common; I understood the manner of compounding them, 
and could direct his workmen how to make those tubes, 
of a size proportionable to all other things in his Majes- 
ty’s kingdom, and the largest need not be above an 
hundred foot long; twenty or thirty of which tubes, 
charged with the proper quantity of powder and balls, 
would batter down the walls of the strongest town in his 
dominions in a few hours, or destroy the whole metrop- 
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olis, if ever it should pretend to dispute his absolute 
commands. This I humbly offered to his Majesty, as a 
small tribute of acknowledgement in return of so many 
marks that I had received of his royal favour and 
protection. 

The King was struck with horror at the description I 
had given of those terrible engines, and the proposal I 
had made. He was amazed how so impotent and grovel- 
ling an insect as I (these were his expressions) could 
entertain such inhuman ideas, and in so familiar a man- 
ner as to appear wholly unmoved at all the scenes of 
blood and desolation, which I had painted as the common 
effects of those destructive machines, whereof he said, 
some evil genius, enemy of mankind, must have been the 
first contriver. As for himself, he protested, that al- 
though few things delighted him so much as new dis- 
coveries in art or in nature, yet he would rather lose half 
his kingdom than be privy to such a secret, which he 
commanded me, as I valued my life, never to mention 
any more. 

A strange effect of narrow principles and short views ! 
that a prince possessed of every quality which procures 
veneration, love, and esteem; of strong parts, great wis- 
dom, and profound learning, endued with admirable 
talents for government, and almost adored by his sub- 
jects, should from a nice unnecessary scruple, whereof 
in Europe we can have no conception, let slip an oppor- 
tunity put into his hands, that would have made him 
-absolute master of the lives, the liberties, and the for- 
tunes of his people. Neither do I say this with the least 
intention to detract from the many virtues of that excel- 
lent King, whose character I am sensible will on this 
account be very much lessened in the Opinion of an 
English reader: but I take this defect among them to 
have risen from their ignorance, they not having hitherto | 
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reduced politics into a science, as the more acute wits of 
Europe have done. For, I remember very well, in a dis- 
course one day with the King, when I happened to say 
there was several thousand books among us written upon 
the art of government, it gave him (directly contrary 
to my intention) a very mean opinion of our under- 
standings. He professed both to abominate and despise 
all mystery, refinement, and intrigue, either in a prince. 
or a minister. He could not tell what I meant by secrets 
of state, where an enemy or some rival nation were not 
in the case. He confined the knowledge of governing 
with very narrow bounds; to common sense and reason, 
to justice and lenity, to the speedy determination of civil 
and criminal causes; with some other obvious topics, 
which are not worth considering. And he gave it for his 
opinion, that whoever could make two ears of corn, or 
two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, 
and do more essential service to his country than the 
whole race of politicians put together. 

The learning of this people is very defective, consist- 
ing only in morality, history, poetry, and mathematics, 
wherein they must be allowed to excel. But the last of 
these is wholly applied to what may be useful in life, 
to the improvement of agriculture, and all mechanical 
arts; so that among us it would be little esteemed. And 
as to ideas, entities, abstractions, and transcendentals, I 
could never drive the least conception into their heads. 

No law of that country must exceed in words the 
‘number of letters in their alphabet, which consists only 
‘in two and twenty. But, indeed, few of them extend 
even to that length. They are expressed in the most 
‘plain and simple terms, wherein those people are not 
mercurial enough to discover above one interpretation: 
and to write a comment upon any law is a capital crime. 
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As to the decision of civil causes, or proceedings against 
criminals, their precedents are so few, that they have 
little reason to boast of any extraordinary skill in either. 

They have had the art of printing, as well as the 
Chinese, time out of mind: but their libraries are not 
very large; for that of the King’s, which is reckoned the 
biggest, doth not amount to above a thousand volumes, 
placed in a gallery of twelve hundred foot long, from 
whence I had liberty to borrow what books I pleased. 
The Queen’s joiner had contrived in one of Glumdal- 
clith’s rooms a kind of wooden machine five and twenty 
foot high, formed like a standing ladder; the steps were 
each fifty foot long. It was indeed a moveable pair of 
stairs, the lowest end placed at ten foot distance from the 
wall of the chamber. The book I had a mind to read 
was put up leaning against the wall. I first mounted to 
the upper step of the ladder, and turning my face 
towards the book, began at the top of the page, and so 
walking to the right and left about eight or ten paces, 
according to the length of the lines, till I had gotten a 
little below the level of my eyes, and then descending 
gradually till I. came to the bottom: after which I 
mounted again, and began the other page in the same 
manner, and so turned over the leaf, which I could easily 
do with both my hands, for it was as thick and stiff as a 
pasteboard, and in the largest folios not above eighteen 
or twenty foot long. 

Their style is clear, masculine, and smooth, but not 
fiorid, for they avoid nothing more than multiplying 
unnecessary words, or using various expressions. I have 
perused many of their books, especially those in history 
and morality. Among the rest, I was much diverted 
with a little old treatise, which always lay in Glum- 
dalclitch’s bed-chamber, and belonged to her governess, 
a grave elderly gentlewoman, who dealt in writings of 
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morality and devotion. The book treats of the weak- 
ness of human kind, and is in little esteem, except among 
the women and the vulgar. However, I was curious to 
see what an author of that country could say upon such 
a subject. This writer went through all the usual topics 
of European moralists, showing how diminutive, con- 
temptible, and helpless an animal was man in his own 
nature; how unable to defend himself from the inclem- 
encies of the air, or the fury of wild beasts: how much 
he was excelled by one creature in strength, by another 
in speed, by a third in foresight, by a fourth in industry. 
He added, that nature was degenerated in these latter 
declining ages of the world, and could now produce only 
small abortive births in comparison of those in ancient 
times. He said, it was very reasonable to think, not only 
that the species of men were originally much larger, but 
also, that there must have been giants in former ages, 
which, as it is asserted by history and tradition, so it 
hath been confirmed by huge bones and skulls casually 
dug up in several parts of the kingdom, far exceeding 
the common dwindled race of man in our days. He 
argued, that the very laws of nature absolutely required 
we should have been made in the beginning, of a size 
more large and robust, not so liable to destruction from 
every little accident of a tile falling from a house, or a 
_ stone cast from the hand of a boy, or of being drowned in 
a little brook. From this way of reasoning the author 
drew several moral applications useful in the conduct of 
life, but needless here to repeat. For my own part, I 
could not avoid reflecting how universally this talent 
was spread, of drawing lectures in morality, or indeed 
rather matter of discontent and repining, from the quar- 
rels we raise with nature. And I believe, upon a strict 
enquiry, those quarrels might be shown as ill grounded 
among us, as they are among that people. 
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As to their military affairs, they boast that the King’s 
army consists of an hundred and seventy-six thousand 
foot, and thirty-two thousand horse: if that may be 
called an army which is made up of tradesmen in the 
several cities, and farmers in the country, whose com- 
manders are only the nobility and gentry, without pay 
or reward. They are indeed perfect enough in their 
exercises, and under very good discipline, wherein I saw 
no great merit; for how should it be otherwise, where 
every farmer is under the command of his own landlord, 
and every citizen under that of the principal men in his 
own city, chosen after the manner of Venice by ballot? 

I have often seen the militia of Lorbrulgrud drawn 
out to exercise in a great field near the city of twenty 
miles square. They were in all not above twenty-five 
thousand foot, and six thousand horse; but it was impos- 
sible for me to compute their number, considering the 
space of ground they took up. A cavalier mounted on a 
large steed, might be about an hundred foot high. I 
have seen this whole body of horse, upon a word of 
command, draw their swords at once, and brandish them 
in the air. Imagination can figure nothing so grand, so 
surprising, and so astonishing! It looked as if ten thou- 
sand flashes of lightning were darting at the same time 
from every quarter of the sky. 

I was curious to know how this prince, to whose domin- 
ions there is no access from any other country, came to 
think of armies, or to teach his people the practice of 
military discipline. But I was soon informed, both by 
‘conversation, and reading their histories. For, in the 
course of many ages they have been troubled with the 
same disease to which the whole race of mankind is 
subject; the nobility often contending for power, the 
people for liberty, and the King for absolute dominion. 
All which, however happily tempered by the laws of 
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that kingdom, have been sometimes violated by each of 
the three parties, and have once or more occasioned civil 
wars, the last whereof was happily put an end to by 
this prince’s grandfather by a general composition; and 
the militia, then settled with common consent, hath been 
ever since kept in the strictest duty. 


Cuap. VIII 


The King and Queen make a progress to the frontiers. 
The Author attends them. The manner in which 
he leaves the country very particularly related. He 
returns to England. 


I wap always a strong impulse that I should some time 
time recover my liberty, though it was impossible to con- 
jecture by what means, or to form any project with the 
least hope of succeeding. The ship in which I sailed was 
the first ever known to be driven within sight of that 
coast, and the King had given strict orders, that if at any 
time another appeared, it should be taken ashore, and 
with all its crew and passengers brought in a tumbril 
to Lorbrulgrud. He was strongly bent to get me a 
woman of my own size, by whom I might propagate the 
breed: but I think I should rather have died than under- 
gone the disgrace of leaving a posterity to be kept in 
cages like tame canary birds, and perhaps, in time, sold 
about the kingdom to persons of quality for curiosities. 
I was, indeed, treated with much kindness: I was the 
favourite of a great King and Queen, and the delight 
of the whole court, but it was upon such a foot as ill 
became the dignity of human kind. I could never forget 
those domestic pledges I had left behind me. I wanted 
to be among people with whom I could converse upon 
even terms, and walk about the streets and fields with- 
out fear of being trod to death like a frog or a young 
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puppy. But my deliverance came sooner than I expected, 
and in a manner not very common: the whole story and 
circumstances of which I shall faithfully relate. 

I had now been two years in this country; and about 
the beginning of the third, Glumdalclitch and I attended 
the King and Queen in a progress to the south coast of 
the kingdom. I was carried, as usual, in my travelling- 
box, which, as I have already described, was a very 
convenient closet of twelve foot wide. And I had ordered 
a hammock to be fixed by silken ropes from the four 
corners at the top, to break the jolts, when a servant 
carried me before him on horseback, as I sometimes 
desired, and would often sleep in my hammock while 
we were upon the road. On the roof of my closet, just 
oyer the middle of the hammock, I ordered the joiner to 
cut out a hole of a foot square, to give me air in, hot 
weather, as I slept; which hole I shut at pleasure with 
a board that drew backwards and forwards through a 
groove. 

When we came to our journey’s end, the King thought 
proper to pass a few days at a palace he hath near Flan- 
flasnic, a city within eighteen English miles of the sea- 
side. Glumdalclitch and I were much fatigued; I had 
gotten a small cold, but the poor girl was so ill as to be 
confined to her chamber. I longed to see the ocean, 
which must be the only scene of my escape, if ever it 
should happen. I pretended to be worse than I really 
was, and desired leave to take the fresh air of the sea, 
<with a page whom I was very fond of, and who had some- 
times been trusted with me. I shall never forget with 
what unwillingness Glumdalclitch consented, nor the 
strict charge she gave the page to be careful of me, burst- 
ing at the same time into a flood of tears, as if she had 
some foreboding of what was to happen. The boy took 
me out in my box about half an hour’s walk from the pal- 
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ace, towards the rocks on the sea-shore. I ordered him to 
set me down, and lifting up one of my sashes, cast many 
a wistful melancholy look towards the sea. I found my- 
self not very well, and told the page that I had a mind 
to take a nap in my hammock, which I hoped would do 
me good. I got in, and the boy shut the window close 
down to keep out the cold. I soon fell asleep, and all I 
can conjecture is, that while I slept, the page, thinking 
no danger could happen, went among the rocks to look 
for birds’ eggs, having before observed him from my 
window searching about, and picking up one or two in 
the clefts. Be that as it will, I found myself suddenly 
awaked with a violent pull upon the ring which was 
fastened at the top of my box for the conveniency of 
carriage. I felt my box raised very high in the air, 
and then borne forward with prodigious speed. The first 
jolt had like to have shaken me out of my hammock, 
but afterwards the motion was easy enough. I called 
out several times, as loud as I could raise my voice, but 
all to no purpose. I looked towards my windows, and 
could see nothing but the clouds and sky. I heard a 
noise just over my head like the clapping of wings, and 
then began to perceive the woful condition I was in; 
that some eagle * had got the ring of my box in his beak, 
with an intent to let it fall on a rock like a tortoise in 
a shell, and then pick out my body, and devour it. For 
the sagacity and smell of this bird enable him to dis- 
cover his quary at a great distance, though better con- 
cealed than I could be within a two-inch board. 

In a little time I observed the noise and flutter of 
wings to increase very fast, and my box was tossed up 
and down, like a sign-post in a windy day. I heard 


1The Arabian Nights, just published in England, probably 
suggested Gulliver’s capture by the eagle, an adventure like 
Sinbad’s.— Ep. 
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several bangs or buffets, as I thought, given to the eagle 
(for such I am certain it must have been that held the 
ring of my box in his beak), and then all on a sudden 
felt myself falling perpendicularly down for above a 
minute, but with such incredible swiftness that I almost 
lost my breath. My fall was stopped by a terrible 
squash, that sounded louder to my ears than the cataract. 
of Niagara; after which I was quite in the dark for 
another minute, and then my box began to rise so high 
that I could see light from the tops of my windows. I 
now perceived that I was fallen into the sea. My box, 
by the weight of my body, the goods that were in and 
the broad plates of iron fixed for strength at the four 
corners of the top and bottom, floated about five foot 
deep in water. I did then, and do now suppose that the 
eagle which flew away with my box was pursued by 
two or three others, and forced to let me drop while he 
was defending himself against the rest, who hoped to 
share in the prey. The plates of iron fastened at the 
bottom of the box (for those were the strongest) pre- 
served the balance while it fell, and hindered it from 
being broken on the surface of the water. Every joint 
of it was well grooved, and the door did not move on 
hinges, but up and down like a sash, which kept my 
closet so tight that very little water came in. I got with 
much difficulty out of my hammock, having first ven- 
tured to draw back the slip-board on the roof already 
mentioned, contrived on purpose to let in air, for want 
of which I found myself almost stifled. 

- How often did I then wish myself with my dear 
Glumdalclitch, from whom one single hour had so far 
divided me! And I may say with truth, that in the 
midst of my own misfortunes I could not forbear lament- 
ing my poor nurse, the grief she would suffer for my 
loss, the displeasure of the Queen, and the ruin of her 
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fortune. Perhaps many travellers have not been under 
greater difficulties and distress than I was at this junc- 
ture, expecting every moment to see my box dashed to 
pieces, or at least overset by the first violent blast, or 
a rising wave. A breach in one single pane of glass 
would have been immediate death: nor could any thing 
have preserved the windows, but the strong lattice wires 
placed on the outside against accidents in travelling. 
I saw the water ooze in at several crannies, although 
the leaks were not considerable, and I endeavoured to 
stop them as well as I could. I was not able to lift 
up the roof of my closet, which otherwise I certainly 
should have done, and sat on the top of it, where I 
might at least preserve myself some hours longer than 
by being shut up, as I may call it, in the hold. Or, if I 
escaped these dangers for a day or two, what could 
I expect but a miserable death of cold and hunger! 
I was four hours under these circumstances, expecting 
and indeed wishing every moment to be my last. 

I have already told the reader, that there were two 
strong staples fixed upon that side of my box which had 
no window, and into which the servant who used to 
carry me on horseback would put a leathern belt, and 
buckle it about his waist. Being in this disconsolate 
state, I heard or at least thought I heard some kind 
of grating noise on that side of my box where the staples 
were fixed, and soon after I began to fancy that the 
box was pulled or towed along in the sea; for I now 
and then felt a sort of tugging, which made the waves 
rise near the tops of my windows, leaving me almost 
in the dark. This gave me some faint hopes of relief, 
although I was not able to imagine how it could be 
brought about. I ventured to unscrew one of my chairs, 
which were always fastened to the floor; and having 
made a hard shift to screw it down again directly under 
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the slipping-board that I had lately opened, I mounted 
on the chair, and putting my mouth as near as I could 
to the hole, I called for help in a loud voice, and in 
all the languages I understood. I then fastened my 
handkerchief to a stick I usually carried, and thrusting 
it up the hole, waved it several times in the air, that 
if any boat or ship were near, the seamen might con- 
jecture some unhappy mortal to be shut up in the box. 

I found no effect from all I could do, but plainly 
perceived my closet to be moved along; and in the space 
of an hour, or better, that side of the box where the 
staples were, and had no window, struck against some- 
thing that was hard. I apprehended it to be a rock, 
and found myself tossed more than ever. I plainly 
heard a noise upon the cover of my closet, like that 
of a cable, and the grating of it as it passed through 
the ring. I then found myself hoisted up by degrees 
at least three foot higher than I was before. Whereupon 
I again thrust up my stick and handkerchief, calling 
for help till I was almost hoarse. In return to which, 
I heard a great shout repeated three times, giving me 
such transports of joy, as are not to be conceived but 
by those who feel them. I now heard a trampling over 
my head, and somebody calling through the hole with 
a loud voice in the English tongue; If there be any 
body below, let them speak. I answered, I was an 
Englishman, drawn by ill fortune into the greatest 
calamity that ever any creature underwent, and begged, 
by all that was moving, to be delivered out of the 
dungeon I was in. The voice replied, I was safe, for 
my box was fastened to their ship; and the carpenter 
should immediately come and saw an hole in the cover, 
large enough to pull me out. I answered, that was 
needless, and would take up too much time, for there was 
no more to be done, but let one of the crew put his finger 
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into the ring, and take the box out of the sea into the 
ship, and so into the captain’s cabin. Some of them 
upon hearing me talk so wildly thought I was mad; 
others laughed; for indeed it never came into my head 
that I was now got among people of my own stature 
and strength. The carpenter came, and in a few min- 
utes sawed a passage about four foot square, then let 
down a small ladder, upon which I mounted, and from 
thence was taken into the ship in a very weak condition. 

The sailors were all in amazement, and asked me a 
thousand questions, which I had no inclination to 
answer. I was equally confounded at the sight of so 
many pigmies, for such I took them to be, after having 
so long accustomed my eyes to the monstrous objects 
I had left. But the Captain, Mr. Thomas Wil- 
cocks, an honest worthy Shropshire man, observing I 
was ready to faint, took me into his cabin, gave me a 
cordial to comfort me, and made me turn in upon his 
own bed, advising me to take a little rest, of which 
I had great need. Before I went to sleep I gave him 
to understand that I had some valuable furniture in my 
box, too good to be lost; a fine hammock, an handsome 
field-bed, two chairs, a table, and a cabinet: that my 
closet was hung on all sides, or rather quilted, with silk 
and cotton: that if he would let one of the crew bring 
my closet into his cabin, I would open it there before 
him, and show him my goods. The Captain hearing 
me utter these absurdities, concluded I was raving: 
however, (I suppose to pacify me) he promised to give 
order as I desired, and going upon deck sent some of 
his men down into my closet, from whence (as I after- 
wards found) they drew up all my goods, and stripped 
off the quilting; but the chairs, cabinet, and bedstead, 
being screwed to the floor, were much damaged by the 
ignorance of the seamen, who tore them up by force. 
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Then they knocked off some of the boards for the use 
of the ship, and when they had got all they had a mind 
for, let the hull drop into the sea, which by reason of 
many breaches made in the bottom and sides, sunk to 
rights. And indeed I was glad not to have been a 
spectator of the havoc they made; because I am confident 
it would have sensibly touched me, by bringing former 
passages into my mind, which I had rather forget. 

I slept some hours, but perpetually disturbed with 
dreams of the place I had left, and the dangers I had 
escaped. However, upon waking I found myself much 
recovered. It was now about eight o'clock at night, 
and the Captain ordered supper immediately, thinking 
I had already fasted too long. He entertained me with 
great kindness, observing me not to look wildly, or talk 
inconsistently: and when we were left alone, desired 
I would give him a relation of my travels, and by what 
accident I came to be set adrift in that monstrous 
wooden chest. He said, that about twelve o’clock at 
noon, as he was looking through his glass, he spied it 
at a distance, and thought it was a sail, which he had a 
mind to make, being not much out of his course, in hopes 
of buying some biscuit, his own beginning to fall short. 
That upon coming nearer, and finding his error, he sent 
out his long-boat to discover what I was; that his men 
came back in a fright, swearing that they had seen a 
swimming house. That he laughed at their folly, and 
went himself in the boat, ordering his men to take a 
strong cable along with them. That the weather being 
calm, he rowed round me several times, observed my win- 
dows, and the wire lattices that defended them. That 
he discovered two staples upon one side, which was all 
of boards, without any passage for light. He then 
commanded his men to row up to that side, and fastening 
a cable to one of the staples, ordered them to tow my 
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chest (as he called it) towards the ship. When I was 
there, he gave directions to fasten another cable to the 
ring fixed in the cover, and to raise up my chest with 
pulleys, which all the sailors were not able to do above 
two or three foot. He said, they saw my stick and 
handkerchief thrust out of the hole, and concluded 
that some unhappy man must be shut up in the cavity. 
I asked whether he or the crew had seen any prodigious 
birds in the air about the time he first discovered me. 
To which he answered, that discoursing this matter 
with the sailors while I was asleep, one of them said 
he had observed three eagles flying towards the north, but 
remarked nothing of their being larger than the usual 
size, which I suppose must be imputed to the great 
height they were at; and he could not guess the reason 
of my question. I then asked the Captain how far he 
reckoned we might be from land; he said, by the best 
computation he could make, we were at least an hundred 
leagues. I assured him, that he must be mistaken by 
almost half, for I had not left the country from whence 
I came above two hours before I dropt into the sea. 
Whereupon he began again to think that my brain was. 
disturbed, of which he gave me a hint, and advised me to 
go to bed in a cabin he had provided. I assured him 
I was well refreshed with his good entertainment and 
company, and as much in my senses as ever I was 
in my life. He then grew serious, and desired to ask 
me freely whether I were not troubled in mind by the 
consciousness of some enormous crime, for which I was 
punished at the command of some prince, by exposing 
me in that chest, as great criminals in other countries 
have been forced to sea in a leaky vessel without pro- 
visions: for, although he should be sorry to have taken 
so ill a man into his ship, yet he would engage his word 
to set me safe on shore in the first port where we 
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arrived. He added, that his suspicions were much 
increased by some very absurd speeches I had delivered 
at first to the sailors, and afterwards to himself, in 
relation to my closet or chest, as well as by my odd 
looks and behaviour while I was at supper. 

I begged his patience to hear me tell my story, which 
I faithfully did from the last time I left England to 
the moment he first discovered me. And, as truth 
always forceth its way into rational minds, so this honest 
worthy gentleman, who had some tincture of learning, 
and very good sense, was immediately convinced of my 
candour and veracity. But further to confirm all I had 
said, I entreated him to give order that my cabinet 
should be brought, of which I had the key in my pocket, 
(for he had already informed me how the seamen dis- 
posed of my closet). I opened it in his presence, and 
showed him the small collection of rarities I made in 
the country from whence I had been so strangely 
delivered. There was the comb I had contrived out of 
the stumps of the King’s beard, and another of the 
same materials, but fixed into a paring of her Majesty’s 
thumb-nail, which served for the back. There was a 
collection of needles and pins from a foot to half a yard 
long; four wasp-stings, like joiners’ tacks; some comb- 
ings of the Queen’s hair; a gold ring which one day 
she made me a present of in a most obliging manner, 
taking it from her little finger, and throwing it over 
my head like a collar. I desired the Captain would 
please to accept this ring in return of his civilities; 
which he absolutely refused. I showed him a corn that 
I had cut off with my own hand, from a maid of honour’s 
toe; it was about the bigness of a Kentish pippin, and 
grown so hard that when I returned to England, I got 
it hollowed into a cup, and set in silver. Lastly, I 
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desired him to see the breeches I had then on, which were 
made of a mouse’s skin. 

I could force nothing on him but a footman’s tooth, 
which I observed him to examine with great curiosity, 
and found he had a fancy for it. He received it with 
abundance of thanks, more than such a trifle could 
deserve. It was drawn by an unskilful surgeon, in a 
mistake, from one of Glumdalclitch’s men, who was 
afflicted with the tooth-ache, but it was as sound as any 
in‘ his head. I got it cleaned, and put it into my 
cabinet. It was about a foot long, and four inches 
in diameter. 

The Captain was very well satisfied with this plain 
relation I had given him, and said, he hoped when we 
returned to England, I would oblige the world by 
putting it in paper, and making it public. My answer 
was, that I thought we were already overstocked with 
books of travels: that nothing could now pass which 
was not extraordinary; wherein I doubted some authors 
less consulted truth than their own vanity, or interest, 
or the diversion of ignorant readers. That my story 
could contain little besides common events, without those 
ornamental descriptions of strange plants, trees, birds, 
and other animals, or of the barbarous customs and 
idolatry of savage people, with which most writers 
abound. However, I thanked him for his good opinion, 
and promised to take the matter into my thoughts. 

He said he wondered at one thing very much, which 
was, to hear me speak so loud, asking me whether the 
King or Queen of that country were thick of hearing. 
I told him, it was what I had been used to for above two 
years past; and that I admired as much at the voices of 
him and his men, who seemed to me only to whisper, 
and yet I could hear them well enough. But when I 
spoke in that country, it was like a man talking in the 
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street to another looking out from the top of a steeple, 
unless when I was placed on a table, or held in any 
person’s hand. I told him, I had likewise observed 
another thing, that when I first got into the ship, and 
the sailors stood all about me, I thought they were the 
most little contemptible creatures I had ever beheld. 
For, indeed, while I was in the prince’s country, I could 
never endure to look in a glass after my eyes had been 
accustomed to such prodigious objects, because the com- 
parison gave me so despicable a conceit of myself. The 
Captain said, that while we were at supper, he observed 
me to look at every thing with a sort of wonder, and 
that I often seemed hardly able to contain my laughter, 
which he knew not well how to take, but imputed it to 
some disorder in my brain. I answered, it was very 
true; and I wondered how I could forbear, when I saw 
his dishes of the size of a silver three-pence, a leg of 
pork hardly a mouthful, a cup not so big as a nut-shell; 
and so I went on, describing the rest of his household- 
stuff and provisions after the same manner. For, al- 
though the Queen had ordered a little equipage of all 
things necessary for me while I was in her service, vet 
my ideas were wholly taken up with what I saw on 
every side of me, and I winked at my own littleness 
as people do at their own faults. The Captain under- 
stood my raillery very well, and merrily replied with 
the old English proverb, that he doubted my eyes were 
bigger than my belly, for he did not observe my stomach 
so good, although I had fasted all day; and continuing 
in his mirth, protested he would have gladly given an 
hundred pounds to have seen my closet in the eagle’s _ 
bill, and afterwards in its fall from so great an height 

into the sea; which would certainly have been a most 
astonishing object, worthy to have the description of it 
transmitted to future ages: and the comparison of Phae- 
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ton was so obvious, that he could not forbear applying 
it, although I did not much admire the conceit. 

The Captain having been at Tonquin, was in his 
return to England driven north-eastward to the latitude 
of 44 degrees, and of longitude 143. But meeting a 
trade-wind two days after I came on board him, we 
sailed southward a long time, and coasting New Holland 
kept our course west-south-west, and then south-south- 
west till we doubled the Cape of Good Hope. Our 
voyage was very prosperous, but I shall not trouble 
the reader with a journal of it. The Captain called 
in at one or two ports, and sent in his long-boat for 
provisions and fresh water, but I never went out of the 
ship till we came into the Downs, which was on the 
third day of June, 1706, about nine months after my 
escape. I offered to leave my goods in security for 
payment of my freight: but the Captain protested he 
would not receive one farthing. We took kind leave 
of each other, and I made him promise he would come 
to see me at my house in Redriff. I hired a horse and 
guide for five shillings, which I borrowed of the Captain. 

As I was on the road, observing the littleness of the 
houses, the trees, the cattle, and the people, I began 
to think myself in Lilliput. I was afraid of trampling 
on every traveller I met, and often called aloud to have 
them stand out of the way, so that I had like to have 
gotten one or two broken heads for my impertinence. 

When I came to my own house, for which I was forced 
to enquire, one of the servants opening the door, I bent 
down to go in (like a goose under a gate) for fear of 
striking my head. My wife ran out to embrace me, but 
I stooped lower than her knees, thinking she could 
otherwise never be able to reach my mouth. My daugh- 
ter kneeled to ask my blessing, but I could not see her 
till she arose, having been so long used to stand with 
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my head and eyes erect to above sixty foot; and then I 
went to take her up with one hand, by the waist. I 
looked down upon the servants and one or two friends 
who were in the house, as if they had been pigmies, and 
Ia giant. I told my wife, she had been too thrifty, for 
I found she had starved herself and her daughter to. 
nothing. In short, I behaved myself so unaccountably, 
that they were all of the Captain’s opinion when he 
first saw me, and concluded I had lost my wits. This 
I mention as an instance of the great power of habit 
and prejudice. 

In a little time I and my family and friends came to 
a right understanding: but my wife protested I should 
never go to sea any more; although my evil destiny so 
ordered that she had not power to hinder me, as the 
reader may know hereafter. In the mean time I here 
conclude the second part of my unfortunate voyages. 


The End of the Second Part. 


A 


MODEST PROPOSAL 


FOR PREVENTING THE CHILDREN OF POOR 
PEOPLE FROM BEING A BURTHEN TO 
THEIR PARENTS OR COUNTRY, AND FOR 
MAKING THEM BENEFICIAL TO THE 
PUBLIC.* 


Ir 1s a melancholy object to those, who walk through this 
great town, or travel in the country, when they see the 
streets, the roads, and cabin-doors, crowded with beggars 
of the female sex, followed by three, four, or six chil- 
dren, all in rags, and importuning every passenger for 
an alms. These mothers instead of being able to work 
for their honest livelihood, are forced to employ all their 
time in strolling, to beg sustenance for their helpless 
infants, who, as they grow up, either turn thieves for 
want of work, or leave their dear Native Country to 
fight for the Pretender in Spain,’ or sell themselves to 
the Barbadoes. 


1 The superficial coolness may be revolting to tender hearted 
people, and has indeed led to condemnation of the supposed 
ferocity of the author almost as surprising as the criticisms 
which can see in it nothing but an exquisite piece of humor. 
It is, indeed, fearful to read even now. Yet we can forgive 
and even sympathize when we take it for what it really 
is—the most complete expression of burning indignation 
against intolerable wrongs.—Sir Lesrm Srepuen. 

2 A reference to Alberoni’s expedition in aid of the Jacobites 
made several years before Swift wrote-—Trmpte Scorr. 
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I think it is agreed by all parties, that this prodigious 
number of children, in the arms, or on the backs, or at 
the heels of their mothers, and frequently of their 
fathers, is in the present deplorable state * of the king- 
dom, a very great additional grievance; and therefore 
whoever could find out a fair, cheap and easy method of 
making these children sound useful members of the com- 
monwealth would deserve so well of the public, as to 
have his statue set up for a preserver of the nation. 

But my intention is very far from being confined to 
provide only for the children of professed beggars, it is 
of a much greater extent, and shall take in the whole 
number of infants at a certain age, who are born of. 
parents in effect as little able to support them, as those 
who demand our charity in the streets. 

As to my own part, having turned my thoughts, for 
many years, upon this important subject, and maturely | 
weighed the several schemes of other projectors, I have 
always found them grossly mistaken in their compuiia 
tion. It is true a child, just dropped from its dam, may 
be supported by her milk for a solar year with little 
other nourishment, at most not above the value of two. 
shillings, which the mother may certainly get, or the 
value in scraps, by her lawful occupation of begging, 
and it is exactly at one year old that I propose to pro- 
vide for them, in such a manner, as, instead of being a 
charge upon their parents, or the parish, or wanting foou 
and raiment for the rest of their lives, they shall, on the. 
~ contrary, contribute to the feeding and partly to the 
clothing of many thousands. : 

There is likewise another great advantage in my 
scheme, that it will prevent those voluntary abortions, ' 

1 Trade was at a standstill and at the time Swift wrote the 


country had passed through three years of famine, so that 
thousands had died of starvation—Ep. 
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and that horrid practice of women murdering their 
bastard children, alas, too frequent among us, sacrificing 
the poor innocent babes, I doubt, more to avoid the ex- 
pense, than the shame, which would move tears and pity 
in the most savage and inhuman breast. 

The number of souls in this kingdom being usually 
reckoned one million and a half, of these I calculate 
there may be about two hundred thousand couple whose 
wives are breeders, from which number I subtract thirty 
thousand couples, who are able to maintain their own 
children, although I apprehend there cannot be so many 
under the present distresses of the kingdom, but this 
being granted, there will remain an hundred and seventy 
thousand breeders. I again subtract fifty thousand for 
those women who miscarry, or whose children die by ac- 
cident, or disease within the year. There only remain an 
hundred and twenty thousand children of poor parents 
annually born: The question therefore is, how this num- 
ber shall be reared, and provided for, which, as I have 
already said, under the present situation of affairs, is 
utterly impossible by all the methods hitherto proposed, 
for we can neither employ them in handicraft, or agri- 
culture; we neither build houses, (I mean in the country) 
nor cultivate land: they can very seldom pick up a 
livelihood by stealing till they arrive at six years old, 
except where they are of towardly parts, although, I 
confess they learn the rudiments much earlier, during 
which time, they can however be properly looked upon 
only as probationers, as I have been informed by a prin- 
cipal gentleman in the County of Cavan, who protested 
to me, that he never knew above one or two instances 
under the age of six, even in a part of the kingdom so 
renowned for the quickest proficiency in that art. 

I am assured by our merchants, that a boy or a girl, 
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before twelve years old, is no saleable commodity, and 
even when they come to this age, they will not yield 
above three pounds, or three pounds and half-a-crown at 
most on the Exchange, which cannot turn to account 
either to the parents or the kingdom, the charge of nutri- 
ment and rags having been at least four times that value. 

I shall now therefore humbly propose my own 
thoughts, which I — will not be liable to the least 
objection. 

I have been assured by a very knowing American of 
my acquaintance in London,* that a young healthy child 
well nursed is at a year old a most delicious, nourishing, 
and wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or 
boiled, and I make no doubt that it will equally serve in 
a fricassee, or a ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration, 
that of the hundred and twenty thousand children, 
already computed, twenty thousand may be reserved for 
breed, whereof only one fourth part to be males, which 
is more than we allow to sheep, black-cattle, or swine, 
and my reason is that these children are seldom the 
fruits of marriage, a circumstance not much regarded by 
our savages, therefore one male will be sufficient to serve 
four females. That the remaining hundred thousand 
may at a year old be offered in sale to the persons of 
quality, and fortune, through the kingdom, always advis- 
ing the mother to let them suck plentifully in the last 
«month, so as to render them plump, and fat for a good 
table. A child will make two dishes at an ertertainment 
for friends, and when the family dines alone, the fore or 
hind quarter will make a reasonable dish, and seasoned 


1 This is probably a Swiftian plausibility to give an air of 
truth to his remarks. Certain parts of America were at that 
time reputed to be inhabited by cannibals—Txrmpir Scorr. 
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with a little pepper or salt will be very good boiled on 
the fourth day, especially in winter. 

I have reckoned upon a medium, that a child just born 
will weigh 12 pounds, and in a solar year if tolerably 
nursed increaseth to 28 pounds. 

I grant this food will be somewhat dear, and there- 
fore very proper for landlords, who, as they have already 
devoured most of the parents, seem to have the best title 
to the children. 

Infants’ flesh will be in season throughout the year, 
but more plentiful in March, and a little before and 
after, for we are told by a grave author, an eminent 
French physician, that fish being a prolific diet, there 
are more children born in Roman Catholic countries 
about nine months after Lent, than at any other season; 
therefore reckoning a year after Lent, the markets will 
be more glutted than usual, because the number of 
Popish infants, is at least three to one in this kingdom, 
and therefore it will have one other collateral advantage | 
by lessening the number of Papists among us. 

I have already computed the charge of nursing a beg- 
gar’s child (in which list I reckon all cottagers, 
labourers, and four-fifths of the farmers) to be about 
two shillings per annum, rags included, and I believe no 
gentleman would repine to give ten shillings for the 
carcass of a good fat child, which, as I have said will 
make four dishes of excellent nutritive meat, when he 
hath only some particular friend, or his own family :to 
dine with him. Thus the Squire will learn to be a good 
landlord, and grow popular among his tenants, the 
mother will have eight shillings net profit, and be fit 
for work till she produces another child. 

Those who are more thrifty (as I must confess the 
times require) may flay the carcass; the skin of which, 
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artifically dressed, will make admirable gloves for ladies, 
and summer boots for fine gentlemen. 

As to our City of Dublin, shambles may be appointed 
for this purpose, in the most convenient parts of it, and 
butchers we may be assured will not be wanting, although 
I rather recommend buying the children alive, and dress- 
ing them hot from the knife, as we do roasting pigs. 

A very worthy person, a true lover of his country, and 
whose virtues I highly esteem, was lately pleased, in 
discoursing on this matter, to offer a refinement upon my 
scheme. He said, that many gentlemen of this kingdom, 
having of late destroyed their deer, he conceived that 
the want of venison might be well supplied by the 
bodies of young lads and maidens, not exceeding four- 
teen years of age, nor under twelve, so great a number 
of both sexes in every country being now ready to starve, 
for want of work and service: and these to be disposed 
of by their parents if alive, or otherwise by their nearest 
relations. But with due deference to so excellent a 
friend, and so deserving a patriot, I cannot be altogether 
in his sentiments; for as to the males, my American 
acquaintance assured me from frequent experience, that 
their flesh was generally tough and lean, like that of our 
schoolboys, by continual exercise, and their taste dis- 
agreeable, and to fatten them would not answer the 
charge. Then as to the females, it would, I think with 
humble submission, be a loss to the public, because they 
soon would become breeders themselves: And besides, it 
is not improbable that some scrupulous people might be 
apt to censure such a practice, (although indeed very 
unjustly) as a little bordering upon cruelty, which, I 
confess, hath always been with me the strongest objec- 
tion against any project, however so well intended. 

But in order to justify my friend, he confessed that 
this expedient was put into his head by the famous 
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Psalmanazar,' a native of the island Formosa, who came 
from thence to London, above twenty years ago, and in 
conversation told my friend, that in his country when 
any young person happened to be put to death, the 
executioner sold the carcass to persons of quality, as a 
prime dainty, and that, in his time, the body of a plump 
girl of fifteen, who was crucified for an attempt to 
poison the emperor, was sold to his Imperial Majesty’s 
Prime Minister of State, and other great Mandarins of 
the Court, in joints from the gibbet, at four hundred 
crowns. Neither indeed can I deny, that if the same 
use were made of several plump young girls in this town, 
who, without one single groat to their fortunes, cannot 
stir abroad without a chair, and appear at the playhouse, 
and assemblies in foreign fineries, which they never will 
pay for, the kingdom would not be the worse. 

Some persons of a desponding spirit are in great con- 
cern about that vast number of poor people, who are 
aged, diseased, or maimed, and I have been desired to 
employ my thoughts what course may be taken, to ease 
the nation of so grievous an encumbrance. But I am not 
in the least pain upon that matter, because it is very well 
known, that they are every’ day dying, and rotting, by 
cold, and famine, and filth, and vermin, as fast as can be 
reasonably expected. And as to the younger labourers 
they are now in almost as hopeful a condition. They 
cannot get work, and consequently pine away for want 
of nourishment, to a degree, that if at any time they are 
accidentally hired to common labour, they have not 


1 This anecdote is taken from the Description of the Island 
of Formosa by that very extraordinary impostor George 
Psalmanazar, who for some time passed himself for a native 
of that distant country. He afterwards published a retracta- 
tion of his figments, with many expressions of contrition, but 
_ containing certain very natural indications of dislike to those 
' who had detected him.—From Scort. 
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strength to perform it; and thus the country and them- 
selves are happily delivered from the evils to come. 

I have too long digressed, and therefore shall return 
to my subject. I think the advantages by the proposal 
which I have made are obvious and many, as well as of 
the highest importance. 

For first, as I have already observed, it would greatly 
lessen the number of Papists, with whom we are yearly 
-over-run, being the principal breeders of the nation, as 
well as our most dangerous enemies, and who stay at 
home on purpose with a design to deliver the kingdom to 
the Pretender, hoping to take their advantage by the 
absence of so many good Protestants, who have chosen 
rather to leave their country, than stay at home, and pay 
tithes against their conscience, to an Episcopal curate.* 

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have something 
valuable of their own, which by law may be made. liable 
to distress, and help to pay their landlord’s rent, their 
corn and cattle being already seized, and money a thing 
unknown. 

_ Thirdly, Whereas the maintenance of an hundred 
thousand children, from two years old, and upwards, 
cannot be computed at less than ten shillings a piece per 
annum, the nation’s stock will be thereby increased fifty 
thousand pounds per annum, besides the profit of a new 
dish, introduced to the tables of all gentlemen of fortune 
in the kingdom, who have any refinement in taste, and 
the money will circulate among ourselves, the goods 
‘being entirely of our own growth and manufacture. 

Fourthly, The constant breeders, besides the gain of 


1 The English government had been making concessions to 
the Dissenters, and, of course, Swift Satirically alludes here 
to the arguments used by the government in the steps they 
had taken. But the truth of the matter, Swift hints, was, 
that those who desired to abolish the test were more anxious 
for their pockets than their consciences.—Trmrixr Scort. 
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eight shillings sterling per annum, by the sale of their 
children, will be rid of the charge of maintaining them 
after the first year. 

Fifthly, This food would likewise bring great custom 
to taverns, where the vintners will certainly be so 
prudent as to procure the best receipts for dressing it 
to perfection, and consequently have their houses fre- 
quented by all the fine gentlemen, who justly value 
themselves upon their knowledge in good eating; and a 
skilful cook, who understands how to oblige his guests 
will contrive to make it as expensive as they please. 

Sixthly, This would be a great inducement to 
marriage, which all wise nations have either encouraged 
by rewards, or enforced by laws and penalties. It would 
increase the care and tenderness of mothers toward their 
children, when they were sure of a settlement for life, 
to the poor babes, provided in some sort by the public 
to their annual profit instead of expense. We should 
see an honest emulation among the married women, 
which of them could bring the fattest child to the 
market; men would become as fond of their wives, during 
the time of their pregnancy, as they are now of their 
mares in foal, their cows in calf, or sows when they are 
ready to farrow, nor offer to beat or kick them (as it is 
too frequent a practice) for fear of a miscarriage. 

Many other advantages might be enumerated: For in- 
stance, the addition of some thousand carcasses in our , 
exportation of barrelled beef; the propagation of swine’s 
flesh, and improvement in the art of making good bacon, 
so much wanted among us by the great destruction of 
pigs, too frequent at our tables, which are no way com- 
parable in taste, or magnificence to a well-grown, fat 
yearling child, which roasted whole will make a consider- 
able figure at a Lord Mayor’s feast, or any other public 
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entertainment. But this, and many others I omit being 
studious of brevity. 

Supposing that one thousand families in this city, 
would be constant customers for infants’ flesh, besides 
others who might have it at merry-meetings, particularly 
weddings and christenings, I compute that Dublin would 
take off annually about twenty thousand carcasses, and 
the rest of the kingdom (where probably they will be 
sold somewhat cheaper) the remaining eighty thousand. 

I can think of no one objection, that will possibly be 
raised against this proposal, unless it should be urged 
that the number of people will be thereby much lessened 
in the kingdom. This I freely own, and was indeed one 
principal design in offering it to the world. I desire the 
reader will observe, that I calculate my remedy for this 
one individual Kingdom of Ireland, and for no other that 
ever was, 1s, or, I think, ever can be upon earth. There- 
fore let no man talk to me of other expedients: Of taa- 
ing our absentees at five shillings a pound: Of using 
neither clothes, nor household furniture, except what is 
of our own growth and manufacture: Of utterly reject- 
ing the materials and instruments that promote foreign 
lucury: Of curing the expensiveness of pride, vanity, 
idleness, and gaming in our women: Of introducing a 
vein of parsimony, prudence and temperance: Of learn- 
ing to love our Country, wherein we differ even from 
Lapianpers, and the inhabitants of Tortnampoo: 4 Of 
quitting our animosities and factions, nor act any longer 
like the Jews, who were murdering one another at the 
very moment their city was taken: Of being a little 
cautious not to sell our country and consciences for 
nothing: Of teaching landlords to have at least one 


1The inhabitants of a district of Brazil supposed to be 


Savages, making the name synonymous with Savage ignor- 
ance.—TeEmPLE Scorr. 
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degree of mercy toward their tenants. Lastly of putting 
a spirit of honesty, industry and skill into our shopkeep- 
ers, who, if a resolution could now be taken to buy our 
native goods, would immediately unite to cheat and ea- 
act upon us in the price, the measure, and the goodness, 
nor could ever yet be brought to make one fair proposal 
of just dealing, though often and earnestly invited to it. 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to me and the 
like expedients, till he hath at least some glimpse of 
hope that there will ever be some hearty and sincere 
attempt to put them in practice. 

But as to myself, having been wearied out for many 
years with offering vain, idle, visionary thoughts, and at 
length utterly despairing of success, I fortunately fell 
upon this proposal, which as it is wholly new, so it hath 
something solid and real, of no expense and little trouble, 
full in our own power, and whereby we can incur no 
danger in disobliging ENetanv. For this kind of com- 
modity will not bear exportation, the flesh being of too 
tender a consistence, to admit a long continuance in salt, 
although perhaps I could name a country, which would 
be glad to eat up our whole nation without it. 

After all I am not so violently bent upon my own 
opinion, as to reject any offer, proposed by wise men, 
which shall be found equally innocent, cheap, easy and 
effectual. But before something of that kind shall be 
advanced in contradiction to my scheme, and offering a 
better, I desire the author, or authors will be pleased 
maturely to consider two points. First, as things now 
stand, how they will be able to find food and raiment for 
an hundred thousand useless mouths and backs. And 
secondly, there being a round million of creatures in 
human figure, throughout this kingdom, whose whole 


1 All these are proposals advocated, of course, by Swift 
himself, in previous pamphlets and papers.—Trmpiz Scort. 
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subsistence put into a common stock, would leave them 
in debt two millions of pounds sterling adding those, 
who are beggars by profession, to the bulk of farmers, 
cottagers and labourers with their wives and children, 
who are beggars in effect. I desire those politicians, 
who dislike my overture, and may perhaps be so bold to 
attempt an answer, that they will first ask the parents of 
these mortals, whether they would not at this day think 
it a great happiness to have been sold for food at a 
year old, in the manner I prescribe, and thereby have 
avoided such a perpetual scene of misfortunes, as they 
have since gone through, by the oppression of landlords, 
the impossibility of paying rent without money or trade, 
the want of common sustenance, with neither house nor 
clothes to cover them from the inclemencies of the 
weather, and the most inevitable prospect of entailing 
the like, or greater miseries upon their breed for ever. 

I profess in the sincerity of my heart that I have not 
the least personal interest in endeavouring to promote 
this necessary work, having no other motive than the 
public good of my country, by advancing our trade, pro- 
viding for infants, relieving the poor, and giving some 
pleasure to the rich. I have no children, by which I can 
propose to get a single penny; the youngest being nine 
years old, and my wife past child-bearing. 


HINTS TOWARDS AN ESSAY ON 
CONVERSATION ! 


I have observed few obvious subjects to have been so 
seldom, or, at least, so slightly handled as this; and, 
indeed, I know few so difficult to be treated as it ought, 
nor yet upon which there seemeth so much to be said. 

Most things, pursued by men for the happiness of 
public or private life, our wit or folly have so refined, 
that they seldom subsist but in idea; a true friend, a 
good marriage, a perfect form of government, with some 
others, require so many ingredients, so good in their 
several kinds, and so much niceness in mixing them, that 
for some thousands of years men have despaired of re- 
ducing their schemes to perfection. But, in conversa- 
tion, it is, or might be otherwise; for here we are only 
to avoid a multitude of errors, which, although a matter 
of some difficulty, may be in every man’s power, for want 
of which it remaineth as mere an idea as the other. 

Therefore it seemeth to me, that the truest way to 
understand conversation, is to know the faults and 
errors to which it is subject, and from thence every man 
to form maxims to himself whereby it may be regulated, 
because it requireth few talents to which most men are 
not born, or at least may not acquire without any great 
genius or study. For nature hath left every man a 
capacity of being agreeable, though not of shining in 
‘company; and there are an hundred men sufficiently 

1 Written about 1709 or 1710. At a later time Swift 


gathered together, perfected and illustrated his satirical views 
on social conversation in The Art of Polite Conversation.—En. 
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qualified for both, who, by a very few faults, that they 
might correct in half an hour, are not so much as toler-— 
able.. 

I was prompted to write my thought upon this subject 
by mere indignation, to reflect that so useful and inno- 
cent a pleasure, so fitted for every period and condition 
of life, and so much in all men’s power, should be so 


much neglected and abused. 


_And in this discourse it will be necessary to note those 


errors that are obvious, as well as others which are 
seldomer observed, since there are few so obvious, or 


acknowledged, into which most men, some time or other, 


are not apt to run. 


For instance: Nothing is more generally exploded 
than the folly of talking too much; yet I rarely remem- 
ber to have seen five people together, where some one 
among them hath not been predominant in ‘that kind, to 
the great constraint and disgust of all the rest. But 
among such as deal in multitudes of words, none are 
comparable to the sober deliberate talker, who pro- 
ceedeth with much thought and caution, maketh his 
preface, brancheth out into several digressions, findeth a 
hint that putteth him in mind of another story, which he 
promiseth to tell you when this is done; cometh back 
regularly to his subject, cannot readily call to mind some 
person’s name, holding his head, complaineth of his 
memory; the whole company all this while in suspense ; 
at length says, it is no matter, and so goes on. And, to 
crown the business, it perhaps proveth at last a story 
the company hath heard fifty times before; or, at best, 
some insipid adventure of the relater. 

Another general fault in conversation is, that of those 
who affect to talk of themselves: Some, without any 
ceremony, will run over the history of their lives; will 
relate the annals of their diseases, with the cevege 
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symptoms and circumstances of them; will enumerate 
the hardships and injustice they have suffered in court, 
in parliament, in love, or in law. Others are more 
dexterous, and with great art will lie on the watch to 
hook in their own praise: They will call a witness to 
remember, they always foretold what would happen in 
such a case, but none would believe them; they advised 
such a man from the beginning, and told him the con- 
sequences, just as they happened; but he would have 
his own way. Others make a vanity of telling their 
faults; they are the strangest men in the world; they 
cannot dissemble; they own it is a folly; they have lost 
abundance of advantages by it; but, if you would give 
them the world, they cannot help it; there is something 
in their nature that abhors insincerity and constraint; 
with many other insufferable topics of the same altitude. 

Of such mighty importance every man is to himself, 
and ready to think he is so to others; without once 
making this easy and obvious reflection, that his affairs 
can have no more weight with other men, than theirs 
have with him; and how little that is, he is sensible 
enough. 

Where company hath met, I often have observed two 
persons discover, by some accident, that they were bred 
together at the same school or university, after which 
the rest are condemned to silence, and to listen while 
these two are refreshing each other’s memory with the 
arch tricks and passages of themselves and their com- 
rades. 

I know a great officer of the army, who will sit for 
some time with a supercilious and impatient silence, full 
of anger and contempt for those who are talking; at 
length of a sudden demand audience, decide the matter 
in a short dogmatical way; then withdraw within him- 
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self again, and vouchsafe to talk no more, until his 
spirits circulate again to the same point. 

There are some faults in conversation, which none are 
so subject to as the men of wit, nor ever so much as 
when they are with each other. If they have opened 
their mouths, without endeavouring to say a witty thing, 
they think it is so many words lost: It is a torment to 
the hearers, as much as to themselves, to see them upon 
the rack for invention, and in perpetual constraint, with 
so little success. They must do something extraordinary, 
in order to acquit themselves, and answer their char- 
acter, else the standers-by may be disappointed and be 
apt to think them only like the rest of mortals. I have 
known of two men of wit industriously brought together, 
in order to entertain the company, where they have made 
a very ridiculous figure, and provided all the mirth at 
their own expense. 

I know a man of wit, who is never easy but where he 
can be allowed to dictate and preside: he neither ex- 
pecteth to be informed or entertained, but to display his 
own talents. His business is to be good company, and 
not good conversation; and, therefore, he chooseth to 
frequent those who are content to listen, and profess 
themselves his admirers. And, indeed, the worst con- 
versation I ever remember to have heard in my life, 
was that at Will’s coffeehouse, where the wits (as they 
were called) used formerly to assemble; that is to say, 
five or six men, who had writ plays, or at least prologues, 
or had share in a miscellany, came thither, and enter- 
tained one another with their trifling composures, in so 
important an air, as if they had been the noblest efforts 
of human nature, or that the fate of kingdoms depended 
on them; and they were usually attended with an humble 
audience of young students from the inns of court, or the 
universities, who, at due distance. listened to these 
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oracles, and returned home with great contempt for their 
law and philosophy, their heads filled with trash, under 
the name of politeness, criticism and belles lettres.* 

By these means the poets, for many years past, were 
all overrun with pedantry.’ For, as I take it, the word 
is not properly used; because pedantry is the too fre- 
quent or unseasonable obtruding our own knowledge in 
common discourse, and placing too great a value upon it; 
by which definition, men of the court or the army may be 
as guilty of pedantry as a philosopher or a divine; and, 
it is the same vice in women, when they are over copious 
upon the subject of their petticoats, or their fans, or 

their china. For which reason, although it be a piece 

of prudence, as well as good manners, to put men upon 
talking on subjects they are best versed in, yet that is a 
liberty a wise man could hardly take; because, beside the 
imputation of pedantry, it is what he would never im- 
prove by. 

The great town is usually provided with some player, 
mimic or buffoon, who hath a general reception at the 
good tables; familiar and domestic with persons of the 
first quality, and usually sent for at every meeting to 
divert the company; against which I have no objection. 
You go there as to a farce or a puppetshow; your busi- 
ness is only to laugh in season, either out of inclination 
or civility, while this merry companion is acting his part. 
It is a business he hath undertaken, and we are to sup- 
pose he is paid for his day’s work. I only quarrel, 
when in select and private meetings, where men of wit 
and learning are invited to pass an evening, this jester 
should be admitted to run over his circle of tricks, and 
make the whole company unfit for any other conversa- 


1 Probably Addison’s perpetual presidency increased Swift’s 
dislike to these coffeehouse meetings.—Scorr. 
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tion, besides the indignity of confounding men’s talents 
at so shameful a rate. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation; but, as it 
is our usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate what- 
ever is too dear for us, so we have done with this, and 
turned it all into what is generally called repartee, or 
being smart; just as when an expensive fashion cometh 
up, those who are not able to reach it, content them- 
selves with some paltry imitation. It now passeth for 
raillery to run a man down in discourse, to put him out 
of countenance, and make him ridiculous, sometimes to— 
expose the defects of his person or understanding; on 
all which occasions he is obliged not to be angry, to 
avoid the imputation of not being able to take a jest. It! 
is admirable to observe one who is dexterous at this art, 
‘singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh on his. 
side, and then carrying all before him. The French, | 
from whence we borrow the word, have a quite different 
idea of the thing, and so had we in the politer age of ' 
our fathers. Raillery was to say something that at first’ 
appeared a reproach or reflection; but, by some turn of : 
wit unexpected and surprising, ended always in a com- 
pliment, and to the advantage of the person it was 
addressed to. And surely one of the best rules in con-: 
versation is, never to say a thing which any of the! 
company can reasonably wish we had rather left unsaid ;| 
nor can there anything be well more contrary to the! 
ends for which people meet together, than to pie 
unsatisfied with each other or themselves. 

There are two faults in conversation, which appear’ 
very different, yet arise from the same root, and are 
equally blameable; I mean, an impatience to interrupt 
others, and the uneasiness of being interrupted our-: 
selves. The two chief ends of conversation are to! 
entertain and improve those we are among, or to receive 
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those benefits ourselves; which whoever will consider, 
cannot easily run into either of those two errors; because 
when any man speaketh in company, it is to be supposed 
he doth it for his hearers’ sake, and not his own; so that 
common discretion will teach us not to force their atten- 
tion, if they are not willing to lend it; nor on the other 
side, to interrupt him who is in possession, because that 
is in the grossest manner to give the preference to our 
own good sense. 

There are some people, whose good manners will. not 
suffer them to interrupt you; but, what is almost as bad, 
will discover abundance of impatience, and lie upon the 
watch until you have done, because they have started 
something in their own thoughts which they long to be 
delivered of. Meantime, they are so far from regarding 

‘what passes, that their imaginations are wholly turned 
upon what they have in reserve, for fear it should slip 
out of their memory; and thus they confine their inven- 
tion, which might otherwise range over a hundred things 
full as good, and that might be much more naturally 
introduced. 

There is a sort of rude familiarity, which some people, 
by practising among their intimates, have introduced 
into their general conversation, and would have it pass 
for innocent freedom or humour, which is a dangerous 
experiment in our northern climate, where all the little 
decorum and politeness we have are purely forced by 
art, and are so ready to lapse into barbarity. This, 
among the Romans, was the raillery of slaves, of which 
we have many instances in Plautus. It seemeth to have 
been introduced among us by Cromwell,’ who, by pre- 


1 Cromwell’s taste for buffoonery is well known. Captain 
Hodgson describes him as greatly diverted with the predica- 
ment of a soldier, whose, head stuck fast in a butter-churn, 
as he attempted to drink the cream; and adds, “Oliver loved 
‘an innocent jest.” Hodgson’s Memoirs.—Scort. 
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ferring the scum of the people, made it a court enter-. 
tainment, of which I have heard many particulars; and, 
considering all things were turned upside down, it was 
reasonable and judicious: Although it was a piece of 
policy found out to ridicule a point of honour in the 
other extreme, when the smallest word misplaced among 
gentlemen ended in a duel. me 

There are some men excellent at telling a story, and 
provided with a plentiful stock of them, which they can 
draw out upon occasion in all companies; and, consider- 
ing how low conversation runs now among us, it is not 
altogether a contemptible talent; however, it is subject. 
to two unavoidable defects; frequent repetition, and_ 
being soon exhausted; so that whoever valueth this gift’ 
in himself, hath need of a good memory, and ought 
frequently to shift his company, that he may not dis-' 
cover the weakness of his fund; for those who are thus. 
endowed, have seldom any other revenue, but live upon 
the main stock. =] 

Great speakers in public, are seldom agreeable in 
private conversation, whether their faculty be natural, 
or acquired by practice, and often venturing. Natural | 
elocution, although it may seem a paradox, usually | 
springeth from a barrenness of invention and of words, 
by which men who have only one stock of notions upon | 
every subject, and one set of phrases to express them 
in, they swim upon the superficies, and offer themselves | 
on every occasion; therefore, men of much learning, and. 
« who know the compass of a language, are generally the. 
worst talkers on a sudden, until much practice hath 
inured and emboldened them, because they are con-/ 
founded with plenty of matter, variety of notions, and. 
of words, which they cannot readily choose, but are per-. 
plexed and entagled by too great a choice; which is no. 
disadvantage in private conversation; where, on the 
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sther side, the talent of haranguing is, of all others, 
most insupportable. 

Nothing hath spoiled men more for conversation, than 
she character of being wits, to support which, they never 
‘ail of encouraging a number of followers and admirers, 
who list themselves in their service, wherein they find 
their accounts on both sides, by pleasing their mutual 
vanity. This hath given the former such an air of 
superiority, and made the latter so pragmatical, that 
neither of them are well to be endured. I say nothing 
here of the itch of dispute and contradiction, telling of 
lies, or of those who are troubled with the disease called 
the wandering of the thoughts, that they are never 
present in mind at what passeth in discourse; for who- 
ever labours under any of these possessions, is as unfit 
for conversation as a madman in Bedlam. 

I think I have gone over most of the errors in con- 
versation, that have fallen under my notice or memory, 
except some that are merely personal, and others too 
gross to need exploding; such as lewd or profane talk; 
but I pretend only to treat the errors of conversation in 
general, and not the several subjects of discourse, which 
would be infinite. Thus we see how human nature is 
most debased, by the abuse of that faculty, which is held 
the great distinction between men and brutes; and how 
little advantage we make of that which might be the 
greatest, the most lasting, and the most innocent, as 
well as useful pleasure of life. In default of which, we 
are forced to take up with those poor amusements of 
dress and visiting, or the more pernicious ones of play, 
drink, and vicious amours, whereby the nobility and 
gentry of both sexes are entirely corrupted both in body 
and mind, and have lost all notions of love, honour, 
friendship, generosity; which, under the name of fop- 
peries, have been for some time laughed out of doors. 
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This degeneracy of conversation, with the pernicious 
consequences thereof upon our humours and disposi- 
tions, hath been owing, among other causes, to the 
custom arisen, for some time past, of excluding women 
from any share in our society, further than in parties 


at play, or dancing, or in the pursuit of an amour. 


I take the highest period of politeness in England (and 
it is of the same date in France) to have been the peace- 
able part of King Charles the First’s reign; and from 


what we read of those times, as well as from the 
accounts I have formerly met with from some who lived — 
in that court, the methods then used for raising and 


cultivating conversation, were altogether different from 


ours. Several ladies, whom we find celebrated by the 
poets of that age, had assemblies at their houses, where - 
persons of the best understanding, and of both sexes, 


met to pass the evenings in discoursing upon whatever 
agreeable subjects were occasionally started; and al- 
though we are apt to ridicule the sublime platonic 


notions they had, or personated in love and friendship, , 


I conceive their refinements were grounded upon reason, 
and that a little grain of the romance is no ill ingredient 
to. preserve and exalt the dignity of human nature, 
without which it is apt to degenerate into everything 
that is sordid, vicious and low. If there were no other 
use in the conversation of ladies, it is sufficient that 
it would lay a restraint upon those odious topics of 
immodesty and indecencies, into which the rudeness 
.of our northern genius is so apt to fall. And, there- 
fore, it is observable in those sprightly gentlemen about 
the town, who are so very dexterous at entertaining a 
vizard mask in the park or the playhouse, that, in the 
company of ladies of virtue and honour, they are silent 
and disconcerted, and out of their element. 

There are some people who think they sufficiently 
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acquit themselves and entertain their company with 
relating of facts of no consequence, nor at all out of 
the road of such common incidents as happen every day; 
and this I have observed more frequently among the 
Scots than any other nation, who are very careful not 
to omit the minutest circumstances of time or place;* 
which kind of discourse, if it were not a little relieved 
by the uncouth terms and phrases, as well as accent 
and gesture, peculiar to that country, would be hardly 
tolerable. It is not a fault in company to talk much; 
but to continue it long is certainly one; for, if the 
majority of those who are got together be naturally 
silent or cautious, the conversation will flag, unless it 
be often renewed by one among them, who can start 
new subjects, provided he doth not dwell upon them, 
but leaveth the room for answers and replies. 


1 Persons of this country are at present prone to entertain 
company rather by the display of their argumentative, than 
of their narrative powers.—Scort. 


POEMS 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE MORNING 


“e 


WRITTEN IN APRIL 1709, AND FIRST PRINTED IN “THE 
TATLER” 


Now hardly here and there an hackney-coach 
Appearing, show’d the ruddy morn’s approach. 

Now Betty from her master’s bed had flown, 
And softly stole to discompose her own; 

The slip-shod ‘prentice from his master’s door 
Had pared the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 

Now Moll had whirl’d her mop with dext’rous airs, 
Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs. 
The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The kennel’s edge, where wheels had worn the place. 
The small-coal man was heard with cadence deep, | 
Till drown’d in shriller notes of chimney-sweep: 
Duns at his lordship’s gate began to meet ; 
And brickdust Moll had scream’d through half the street. 
The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 
Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees :? 

The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands, 

And schoolboys lag with satchels in their hands. 


1To find old nails—Favuixner. 


2To meet the charges levied upon them by the keeper of 
the prison—W. E. Brownrne. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF A CITY SHOWER 


(In Imitation of Virgil’s Georgics) 
WRITTEN IN ocT., 1710; AND FIRST PRINTED IN “THE 
TATLER, NO. 238 


CareFut observers may foretell the hour, 
(By sure prognostics) when to dread a shower. 
While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o’er 
Her frolics, and pursues her tail no more. 
Returning home at night, you'll find the sink 
Strike your offended sense with double stink. 
If you be wise, then, go not far to dine: 
You'll spend in coach-hire more than save in wine. 
A coming shower your shooting corns presage, 
Old a-ches throb, your hollow tooth will rage; 
Sauntering in coffeehouse is Dulman seen; 
He damns the climate, and complains of speen. 
Meanwhile the South, rising with dabbled wings, 
A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings, 
That swill’d more liquor than it could contain, 
And, like a drunkard, gives it up. again. 
Brisk Susan whips her linen from the rope, 
While the first drizzling shower is borne aslope; 
Such is that sprinkling which some careless quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not so clean: 
You fly, invoke the gods; then, turning, stop 
To rail; she singing, still whirls on her mop. 
Not yet the dust had shunn’d the unequal strife, 
But, aided by the wind, fought still for life, 
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And wafted with its foe by violent gust, 
*Twas doubtful which was rain, and which was dust.’ 
Ah! where must needy poet seek for aid, 
When dust and rain at once his coat invade? 
Sole? coat! where dust, cemented by the rain, 
Erects the nap, and leaves a cloudy stain! 
Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 
To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 
The Templar spruce, while every spout’s abroach, 
Stays till ’tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 
The tuck’d-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her oil’d umbrella’s sides. 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 
Triumphant Tories, and desponding Whigs,* 
Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 
Box’d in a chair the beau impatient sits, 
While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits, 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather sounds; he trembles from within. 
So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden steed, 
Pregnant with Greeks impatient to be freed, 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Instead of paying chairmen, ran them through) 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 
And each imprison’d hero quaked for fear. 

Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 


1“°Twas doubtful which was sea and which was sky.”— 
Gartn’s Dispensary. 
2 Originally thus, but altered when Pope published the 
“Miscellanies” : 
“His only coat, where dust confused with rain, 
Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled stain.”—Scorr 
8 Alluding to the change of ministry at that time. 
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And bear their trophies with them as they go: 

Filth of all hues and odour, seem to tell 

What street they sail’d from, by their sight and smell. 

They, as each torrent drives with rapid force, 

From Smithfield to St. Pulchre’s shape their course, 

And in huge confluence join’d at Snowhill ridge, 

Fall from the conduit prone to Holborn bridge. 

Sweeping from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts, and blood, 

Drown’d puppies, stinking sprats, all drench’d in mud, 

Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling down the 
flood. 


DR. SWIFT TO MR. POPE 


WHILE HE WAS WRITING THE “DUNCIAD” 
1727 


Pore has the talent well to speak, 
But not to reach the ear; 

His loudest voice is low and weak, 

The Dean too deaf to hear. 


Awhile they on each other look, 
Then different studies choose; 
The Dean sits plodding on a book; 

Pope walks, and courts the Muse. 


Now backs of letters, though design’d 
For those who more will need ’em, 

Are fill’d with hints, and interlined, 
Himself can hardly read ’em. 


Each atom by some other struck, 
All turns and motions tries; 

Till in a lump together stuck, 
Behold a poem rise: 
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Yet to the Dean his share allot; 
He claims it by a canon; 

That without which a thing is not, 
Is causa sine qua non. 


Thus, Pope, in vain you boast your wit; 
For, had our deaf divine 

Been for your conversation fit, 
You had not writ a line. 


Of Sherlock, thus, for preaching framed 
The sexton reason’d well; 

And justly half the merit claim’d, 
Because he rang the bell. 


STELLAS’S BIRTHDAY 


MARCH 13, 1726-7 


Tuts day, whate’er the Fates decree, 
Shall still be kept with joy by me: 
This day then let us not be told, 
That you are sick, and I grown old; 
Nor think on our approaching ills, 
And talk of spectacles and pills; 
To-morrow will be time enough 
To hear such mortifying stuff. 
Yet, since from reason may be brought 
A better and more pleasing thought, 
Which can, in spite of all decays, 
Support a few remaining days; 
From not the gravest of divines 
Accept for once some serious lines. 
Although we now can form no more 
Long schemes of life, as heretofore; 
Yet you, while time is running fast, 
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Can look with joy on what is past. 
Were future happiness and pain 

A mere contrivance of the brain; 

As atheists argue, to entice 

And fit their proselytes for vice; 

(The only comfort they propose, 

To have companions in their woes;) 

Grant this the case; yet sure ‘tis hard 

That virtue, styled its own reward, 

And by all sages understood 

To be the chief of human good, 

Should acting die; nor leave behind 

Some lasting pleasure in the mind, 

Which, by remembrance, will assuage 

Grief, sickness, poverty, and age; 

And strongly shoot a radiant dart 

To shine through life’s declining part 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Reflecting on a life well spent? 

Your skilful hand employ’d to save 

Despairing wretches from the grave; 

And then supporting with your store 

Those whom you dragged from death before? 

So Providence on mortals waits, 

Preserving what it first creates. 

Your generous boldness to defend 

An innocent and absent friend; 

That courage which can make you just 

To merit humbled in the dust; 

The detestation you express 

For vice in all its glittering dress; 

That patience under torturing pain, 

Where stubborn stoics would complain: 

Must these like empty shadows pass, 

Or forms reflected from a glass? 

Or mere chimeras in the mind. 
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That fly, and leave no marks behind? 
Does not the body thrive and grow 
By food of twenty years ago? 

And, had it not been still supplied, 
It must a thousand times have died. 
Then who with reason can maintain 
That no effects of food remain? 

And is not virtue in mankind 

The nutriment that feeds the mind; 
Upheld by each good action past, 
And still continued by the last? 
Then, who with reason can pretend 
That all effects of virtue end? 

Believe me, Stella, when you show 
That true contempt for things below, 
Nor prize your life for other ends, 
Than merely to oblige your friends; 
Your former actions claim their. part, 
And join to fortify your heart. 

For Virtue, in her daily race, 

Like Janus, bears a double face; 

Looks back with joy where she has gone 
And therefore goes with courage on: 
She at your sickly couch will wait, 

And guide you to a better state. 

O then, whatever Heaven intends, 
Take pity on your pitying friends! 
Nor let your ills affect your mind, 
To fancy they can be unkind. 
Me; surely me, you ought to spare, 
Who gladly would your suffering share; 
Or give my scrap of life to you, 

And think it far beneath your due; 
You, to whose care so oft I owe 
That I’m alive to tell you so. 


—Jonathan Swift. 


POEMS 397 
ON THE DEATH OF DR. SWIFT 


WRITTEN IN NOVEMBER, 1731 


Occasioned by reading the following maxim in Roche- 
foucauld, ‘Dans l’adversité de nos meilleurs amis, nous 
trouvons toujours quelque chose, qui ne nous déplait pas.” 


As Rochefoucauld his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe ’em true: 
They argue no corrupted mind 

In him; the fault is in mankind. 

This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human breast: 
“Tn all distresses of our friends, 

We first consult our private ends; 
While nature, kindly bent to ease us, 
Points out some circumstance to please us.” 

If this perhaps your patience move, 
Let reason and experience prove. 

We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equal raised above our size. 
Who would not at a crowded show 
Stand high himself, keep others low? 
I love my friend as well as you: 

But why should he obstruct my view? 
Then let me have the higher post: 
Suppose it but an inch at most. 

If in battle you should find 

One whom you love of all mankind, 
Had some heroic action done, 

A champion kill’d, or trophy won; 
Rather than thus be overtopt, 

Would you not wish his laurels cropt? 
Dear honest Ned is in the gout, 

Lies rackt with pain, and you without: 
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How patiently you hear him groan! 
How glad the case is not your own! 

What poet would not grieve to see 
His breth’ren write as well as he? 
But rather than they should excel, 
He’d wish his rivals all in hell. 

Her end when Emulation misses, 
She turns to Envy, stings and hisses: 
The strongest friendship yields to pride, 
Unless the odds be on our side. 

Vain human kind! fantastic race! 
Thy various follies who can trace? 
Self-love, ambition, envy, pride, 
Their empire in our hearts divide. 
Give others riches, power, and station, 
*Tis all on me an usurpation. 

I have no title to aspire; 

Yet, when you sink, I seem the higher. 
In Pope I cannot read a line, 

But with a sigh I wish it mine; 
When he can in one couplet fix 

More sense than I can do in six; 

It gives me such a jealous fit, 

I cry, “Pox take him and his wit!” 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay 

In my own hum’rous biting way. 
Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 
Who dares to irony pretend, 

Which I was born to introduce, 
Refin’d it first, and shew’d its use. 

St. John, as well as Pultney, knows 
That I had some repute for prose; 
And, till they drove me out of date, 
Could maul a minister of state. 
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If they have mortify’d my pride, 
And made me throw my pen aside; 
If with such talents Heav’n has blest ’em, 
Have I not reason to detest ’em? 
To all my foes, dear Fortune, send 
Thy gift; but never to my friend: 
I tamely can endure the first; 
But this with envy makes me burst. 
Thus much may serve by way of proem: 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 
The time is not remote, when I 
Must by the course of nature die; 
When, I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends: 
Tho’ it is hardly understood 
Which way my death can do them good, 
Yet thus, methinks, I hear ’em speak: 
“See, how the Dean begins to break! 
Poor gentleman, he droops apace! 
You plainly find it in his face. 
That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he’s dead. 
Besides, his memory decays: 
He recollects not what he says; 
He cannot call his friends to mind: 
Forgets the place where last he din’d; 
Plyes you with stories o’er and o'er; 
He told them fifty times before. 
How does he fancy we can sit 
To hear his out-of-fashion’d wit? 
But he takes up with younger folks, 
Who for his wine will bear his jokes. 
Faith! he must make his stories shorter, 
Or change his comrades once a quarter: 
In half the time he talks them round, 
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There must another set be found. 

“For poetry he’s past his prime: 
He takes an hour to find a rhyme; 
His fire is out, his wit decay’d, 

His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade. 

I’d have him throw away his pen;— 

But there’s no talking to some men!” 
And then their tenderness appears, 

By adding largely to my years; 

“He’s older than he would be reckon’d, 

And well remembers Charles the Second. 

He hardly drinks a pint of wine; 

And that, I doubt, is no good sign. 

His stomach too begins to fail: 

Last year we thought him strong and hale; . 

But now he’s quite another thing: 

I wish he may hold out till spring!” 

Then hug themselves, and reason thus: 

“It is not yet so bad with us!” 

In such a case, they talk in tropes, 
And by their fears express their hopes: 
Some great misfortune to portend, 

No enemy can match a friend. 

With all the kindness they profess, 

The merit of a lucky guess 

(When daily how d’ye’s come of course, 
And servants answer, “Worse and worse!”) 
Wou’d please ’em better, than to tell, 

That, “God be prais’d, the Dean is well.” 
Then he, who prophecy’d the best, 
Approves his foresight to the rest: 

“You know I always fear’d the worst, 

And often told you so at first.” 

He’d rather chuse that I should die, 

Than his prediction prove a lie. 
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Not one foretells I shall recover; 
But all agree to give me over. 

Yet, shou’d some neighbour feel a pain 
Just in the parts where I complain; 
How many a message would he send! 
What hearty prayers that I should mend! 
Inquire what regimen I kept; 

What gave me ease, and how I slept? 
And more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the sniv llers round my bed. 
My good companions, never fear; 
For though you may mistake a year, 
Though your prognostics run too fast, 
They must be verify’d at last. 
Behold the fatal day arrive! 
“How is the Dean?’”—“He’s just alive.” 
Now the departing prayer is read; 
“He hardly breathes.” —“The Dean is dead.” 

Before the Passing-bell begun, 

‘The news thro’ half the town has run. 
“O! may we all for death prepare! 
What has he left? and who’s his heir?”— 
“I know no more than what the news is; 
’Tis all bequeath’d to public uses.”— 
“To public use! a perfect whim! 

What had the public done for him? 
Mere envy, avarice, and pride: 

He gave it all—but first he died. 

And had the Dean, in all the nation, 
No worthy friend, no poor relation? 

So ready to do strangers good, 
Forgetting his own flesh and blood!” 

Now, Grub-Street wits are all employ’d; 
With elegies the town is cloy’d: 

Some paragraph in ev'ry paper 
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To curse the Dean, or bless the Drapier.* 
The doctors, tender of their fame, 
Wisely on me lay all. the blame: 
“We must confess, his case was nice; 
But he would never take advice. 
Had he been ruled, for aught appears, 
He might have lived these twenty years; 
For, when we open’d him, we found 
That all his vital parts were sound.” 
From Dublin soon to London spread, 
"Tis told at court, “the Dean is dead.” 
Kind Lady Suffolk,’ in the spleen, 
Runs laughing up to tell the queen. 
The queen, so gracious, mild, and good, 
Cries, “Is he gone! ’tis time he shou’d. 
He’s dead, you say; why, let him rot: 
I’m glad the medals * were forgot. 
I promised him, I own; but when? . 
I only was a princess then; 
But now, as consort of a king, 
You know, ’tis quite a different thing.” 
1The author supposes that the scriblers of the prevailing 
party, which he always opposed, will libel him after his death; 
but that others will remember the service he had done to 
Ireland, under the name of M. B. Drapier, by utterly defeating 
the destructive project of Wood’s halfpence, in five letters to 
the people of Ireland, at that time read universally, and 
convincing every reader—Dvustiin Ep. - 

* Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk, then of the 
bedchamber to the queen, professed much favour for the 
‘Dean. The queen, then princess, sent a dozen times to the 
Dean (then in London), with her commands to attend her; 
which at last he did, by advice of all his friends. She often 
sent for him afterwards, and always treated him very gra- 
ciously. He taxed her with a present worth £10, which she 
promised before he should return to Ireland; but on his 
taking leave the medals were not ready.—Dvusurn Eo. 


3 The medals were to be sent to the Dean in four months ; 
but she forgot or thought them too dear—Dvusun Ep. ) 
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Now Chartres,’ at Sir Robert’s levee, 
Tells with a sneer the tidings heavy: 
“Why, is he dead without his shoes,” 

Cries Bob,’ “I’m sorry for the news: 

O, were the wretch but living still, 

And in his place my good friend Will! # 
Or had a mitre on his head, 

Provided Bolingbroke were dead!’ 

Now Curll * his shop from rubbish drains: 
Three genuine tomes of Swift’s remains! 
And then, to make them pass the glibber, 
Revised by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber.® 


1 Chartres is a most infamous vile scoundred, grown from a 
footboy, or worse, to a prodigious fortune, both in England 
and Scotland.—From note in Dusiin Eb. 

2Sir Robert Walpole, chief minister of state, treated the 
Dean in 1726 with great distinction; invited him to dinner at 
Chelsea, with the. Dean’s friends chosen on purpose: appointed 
an hour to talk with him of Ireland, to which kingdom and 
people the Dean found him no great friend; for he.defended 
Wood’s project of halfpence, etc. The Dean would see him 
no more; and upon his next year’s return to England, Sir 
Robert, on an accidental meeting, only made a civil com- 
pliment, and never invited him again—Dusuin Ep. 

3 Mr. William Pultney, from being Sir Robert’s intimate 
friend, detesting his administration, became his mortal enemy 
and joined with my Lord Bolingbroke, to expose him in an 
excellent paper called the Craftsman, which is still continued. 
—Dvsaun Ep. 

4Curll hath been the most infamous bookseller of any age 
or country. His character, in part, may be found in Mr. 
Pope’s “Dunciad.” He published three volumes, all charged 
on the Dean, who never writ three pages of them. He hath 
used many of the Dean’s friends in almost as vile a manner.— 
Dousiun Ep. 

5 Three stupid verse-writers- in London; the last, to the 
shame of the court, and the highest disgrace to wit and learning, 
was made laureate. Moore, commonly called Jemmy Moore, 
son of Arthur Moore, whose father was jailor of Monaghan, 
in Ireland. See the character of Jemmy Moore, and Tibbalds 
[Theobald], in the “Dunciad.”—Dvsuy Ep, 
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He'll treat me as he does my betters, 
Publish my will, my life, my letters :* 
Revive the libels born to die; 
Which Pope must bear, as well as I. 
Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those I love my death lament. 
Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 
St. John himself will scarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear. 
The rest will give a shrug, and cry, 
“I’m sorry—but we all must die!” 
Indifference, clad in Wisdom’s guise, 
All fortitude of mind supplies: 
For how can stony bowels melt 
In those who never pity felt! 
“When we are lash’d, they kiss the rod, 
Resigning to the will of God. © 
The fools, my juniors by a year, 
Are tortur’d with suspense and fear; 
Who wisely thought my age a screen, 
When death approach’d, to stand between: 
The screen removed, their hearts are trembling; 
They mourn for me without dissembling. 
My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have better lean’d to act their parts, 
Receive the news in doleful dumps: 
“The Dean is dead: (and what is trumps?) 
Then, Lord have mercy on his soul! 
(Ladies, I’ll venture for the vole.) 
Six deans, they say, must bear the pall: 
(I wish I knew what king to call.) 
1Curll is notoriously infamous for publishing the lives, 
letters, and last wills and testaments of the nobility and 


ministers of state, as well as of all the rogues who are hanged 
at Tyburn.—Dvsun Ep. 
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Madan, your husband will attend 

The funeral of so good a friend. 

No, madam, ’tis a shocking sight: 

And he’s engaged to-morrow night: 

My Lady Club wou’d take it ill, \ 
If he shou’d fail her at quadrille. 

He loved the Dean—(I lead a heart,) 

But dearest friends, they say, must part. 

His time was come: he ran his race; 

We hope he’s in a better place.” 

Why do we grieve that friends should die? 
No loss more easy to supply. 

One year is past; a different scene! 
No further mention of the Dean; 

Who now, alas! no more is miss’d, 

Than if he never did exist. 

Where’s now this fav’rite of Apollo! 
Departed :—and his works must follow; 
Must undergo the common fate; 

His kind of wit is out of date. 

Some country squire to Lintot goes, 
Inquires for “Swift in Verse and Prose.” 
Says Lintot, “I have heard the name; 
He died a year ago.” —“The same.” 

He searches all the shop in vain. 

Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane ;* 
I sent them with a load of books, 

Last Monday to the pastry-cook’s. 
To fancy they could live a year! 

I find you're but a stranger here. 
The Dean was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 
His way of writing now is past; 

The town has got a better taste; 


1A place in London, where old books are sold.—Dvusi1n Ep. 
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I keep no antiquated stuff, 

But spick and span I have enough. 
Pray do but give me leave to show ’em; 
Here’s Colley Cibber’s birth-day poem. 
This ode you never yet have seen, 

By Stephen Duck, upon the queen. 
Then here’s a letter finely penned 
Against the Craftsman and his friend: 
It clearly shows that all reflection 

On ministers is disaffection. 

Next, here’s Sir Robert’s vindication,* 
And Mr. Henley’s last oration.” 

The hawkers have not got them yet: 
Your honour please to buy a set? . . . 
Suppose me dead; and then suppose 

A club assembled at the Rose; 
Where, from discourse of this and that, 
I grow the subject of their chat. 
And while they toss my name about, 
With favour some, and some without, 
One, quite indiff’rent in the cause, 
My character impartial draws: 
“The Dean, if we believe report, 
Was never ill receiv’d at court. 
As for his works in verse and prose 
I own myself no judge of those; 
Nor can I tell what critics thought ’em: 
But this I know, all people bought ’em. 
As with a moral view design’d 
To cure the vices of mankind: 
_ And, if he often miss’d his aim, 


1 Walpole hath a set of party scribblers, who do nothing 
but write in his defense—Dvstiin Ep. 

2 Henley is a clergyman, who, wanting both merit and luck 
to get preferment, or even to keep his curacy in the established 
church, formed a new conventicle, which he called an Ora- 
tory... . —Dvusurw Ep. 
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The world must own it, to their shame, 
The praise is his, and theirs the blame. 
“Sir, I have heard another story: 
He was a most confounded Tory, 
And grew, or he is much belied, 
Extremely dull, before he died.” 
Can we the Drapier then forget? 
Is not our nation in his debt? 
’Twas he that writ the Drapier’s letters !— 

“He should have left them for his betters, 
We had a hundred abler men, 

Nor need depend upon his pen.— 

Say what you will about his reading, 
You never can defend his breeding; 
Who in his satires running riot, 

Could never leave the world in quiet; 
Attacking, when he took the whim, 
Court, city, camp all one to him.— 

“But why should he, except he slobber’t, 
Offend our patriot, great Sir Robert, 
Whose counsels aid the sov’reign power 
To save the nation every hour? 

What scenes of evil he unravels 

In satires, libels, lying travels! 

Not sparing his own clergy-cloth, 
But eats into it, like a moth!” 

His vein, ironically grave, 

Exposed the fool, and lash’d the knave. 
To steal a hint was never known, 

But what he writ was all his own. 

“He never thought an honour done him, 
Because a duke was proud to own him, 
Would rather slip aside and chuse 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes; 

Despised the fools with stars and garters, 
So often seen caressing Chartres. 
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He never courted men in station, 
Nor persons held in admiration; 
Of no man’s greatness was afraid, 
Because he sought for no man’s aid. | 
Though trusted long in great affairs 
He gave himself so haughty airs: 
Without regarding private ends, 
Spent all his credit for his friends; 
And only chose the wise and good; 
No flatterers; no allies in blood: 
But succour’d virtue in distress, 
And seldom fail’d of good success; 
As numbers in their hearts must own, 
Who, but for him, had been unknown. 
“With princes kept a due decorum, 
But never stood in awe before ’em. 
He follow’d David’s lesson just; 
In princes never put thy trust: 
And would make him truly sour, 
Provoke him with a slave in power. 
The Irish senate if you named, 
With what impatience he declaim’d! 
Fair Liserry was all his cry, 
For her he stood prepared to die; 
For her he boldly stood alone; 
For her he oft exposed his own. 
Two kingdoms,’ just as faction led, 


_ 1In the year 1713, the late queen was prevailed with, by 
an address of the House of Lords in England, to publish a 
proclamation, promising £300 to whatever person would dis- 
cover the author of a pamphlet called “The Public Spirit of 
the Whigs”; and in Ireland, in the year 1724, Lord Carteret, * 
at his first coming into the government, was prevailed on ta 
issue-a proclamation for promising the like reward of £300, 
to any person who would discover the author of a pamphlet, 
called “The Drapier’s Fourth Letter,” etc., writ against that 
destructive project of coining halfpence for Ireland; but in 
neither kingdom was the Dean discovered.Hawxesworrn. 
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Had set a price upon his head; 

But not a traitor could be found, 

To sell him for six hundred pound. 
“Had he but spared his tongue and pen 

He might have rose like other men: 

But power was never in his thought, 

And wealth he valued not a groat: 

Ingratitude he often found, 

And pitied those who meant the wound: 

But kept the tenor of his mind, 

To merit well of human kind: 

Nor made a sacrifice of those 

Who still were true, to please his foes. 

He labour’d many a fruitless hour, 

To reconcile his friends in power; 

Saw mischief by a faction brewing, 

While they pursued each other’s ruin. 

But finding vain was all his care, 

He left the court in mere despair.* 
“And, oh! how short are human schemes! 

Here ended all our golden dreams. 

What St. John’s skill in state affairs, 

What Ormond’s valour, Oxford’s cares, 

To save their sinking country lent, 

Was all destroy’d by one event. 


1 Queen Anne’s ministry fell to variance from the first year 
after their ministry began; Harcourt, the chancellor, and 
Lord Bolingbroke, the secretary, were discontented with the 
treasurer Oxford, for his too much mildness to the Whig 
party; this quarrel grew higher every day till the queen’s 
death. The Dean, who was the only person that endeavoured 
to reconcile them, found it impossible, and thereupon retired 
to the country about ten weeks before that event: upon 
which he returned to his deanery in Dublin, where for many 
years he was worryed by the new people in power, and had 
hundreds of libels writ against him in England.—Hawxrs- 
WoRTH. 
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Too soon that precious life was ended, 
On which alone our weal depended.* 
When up a dangerous faction starts, 
With wrath and vengeance in their hearts; 
By solemn League and Cov’nant bound, 
To ruin, slaughter, and confound ; 

To turn religion to a fable, 

And make the government a Babel; 
Pervert the laws, disgrace the gown, 
Corrupt the senate, rob the crown; 

To sacrifice old England’s glory, 

And make her infamous in story: 
When such a tempest shook the land, 
How could unguarded Virtue stand! 
With horror, grief, despair, the Dean 
Beheld the dire destructive scene: 

His friends in exile, or the tower, 
Himself * within the frown of power, 
Pursued by base envenom’d pens, 

Far to the land of slaves and fens; 

A servile race in folly nursed, 

Who truckle most, when treated worst. 
“By innocence and resolution, 

He bore continual persecution ; 

While numbers to preferment rose, 
Whose merits were, to be his foes; 
When ev’n his own familiar friends, 
Intent upon their private ends, 

Like renegadoes now he feels, 


1In the height of the quarrel between the ministers, the 
queen died.—HawkeEsworTH. 

2 Upon the queen’s death, the Dean returned to live in 
Dublin at his Deanery House. Numberless libels were written 
against him in England as a Jacobite; he was insulted in 
the street, and at night he was forced to be attended by his 
servants armed.—HawkEsworrTH. 
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Against him lifting up their heels. 
“The Dean did, by his pen, defeat 
And infamous destructive cheat; * 
Taught fools their int’rest how to know, 
And gave them arms to ward the blow. 
Envy has own’d it was his doing, 
To save that hapless land from ruin; 
While they who at the steerage stood, : 
And reap’d the profit, sought his blood. . . . 
“In exile, with a steady heart, 
He spent his life’s declining part; 
Where folly, pride, and faction sway, 
Remote from St. John, Pope, and Gay. 
“Alas, poor Dean! his only scope 
Was to be held a misanthrope. 
This into gen’ral odium drew him, 
Which if he liked, much good may’t do him. 
His zeal was not to lash our crimes, 
But discontent against the times: 
For had we made him timely offers 
To raise his post, or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
Like other brethren of his. gown. 
For party he would scarce have bled: 
I say no more—because he’s dead. 
What writings has he left behind? 
I hear, they’re of a different kind; 
A few in verse; but most in prose— 
Some high-flown pamphlets, I suppose ;— 
All scribbled in the worst of times, 
To palliate his friend Oxford’s crimes, 
To praise Queen Anne, nay more, defend her, 
1Qne Wood, a hardware-man from England, had a patent 
for coining copper halfpence in Ireland, to the sum of £108,000, 


which, in the consequence, must leave that kingdom without 
gold or silver —HawxkersworTH. 
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As never fav’ring the Pretender; 

Or libels yet conceal’d from sight, 

Against the court to show his spite; 

Perhaps his travels, part the third; 

A lie at very second word— 

Offensive to a loyal ear: 

But not one sermon, you may swear.” 

His friendships there, to few confined 

Were always of the middling kind; * 

No fools of rank, a mongrel breed, 

Who fain would pass for lords indeed: 

Where titles give no right or power,” 

And peerage is a wither’d flower; 

He would have held it a disgrace, 

If such a wretch had known his face. 
“Perhaps I may allow the Dean, 

Had too much satire in his vein; 

And seem’d determined not to starve it, 

Because no age could more deserve it. 

Yet malice never was his aim; 

He lash’d the vice, but spared the name; 

No individual could resent, 

Where thousands equally were meant; 

His satire points at no defect, 

But what all mortals may correct;, 

For he abhorr’d that senseless tribe 

Who call it humour when they gibe: 

He spared a hump, or crooked nose, 

Whose owners set not up for beaux. 


1In Ireland the Dean was not acquainted with one single 
lord, spiritual or temporal. He only conversed with private 
gentlemen of the clergy or laity, and but a small number of 
either.—Dusuin Ep. 

2 The peers of Ireland lost their jurisdiction by one Single 
act, and tamely submitted to this infamous mark of slavery 
without the least resentment or remonstrance—Dusiin Ep. 
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True genuine dulness moved his pity, 
Unless it offer’d to be witty. 

Those who their ignorance confest, 
He ne’er offended with a jest; 

But laugh’d to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace learn’d by rote. 

Vice, if it e’er can be abash’d, 
Must be or ridiculed or lash’d. 

If you resent it, who’s to blame? 
He neither knew you nor your name. 
Should vice expect to ’scape rebuke, 
Because its owner is a duke? 

“He knew an hundred pleasant stories, 
With all the turns of Whigs and Tories: 
Was cheerful to his dying day; 

And friends would let him have his way. 

“He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad; 
And show’d by one satiric touch, 

No nation wanted it so much. 

That kingdom he hath left his debtor, 

I wish it soon may have a better.” 

And, since you dread no farther lashes, 
Methinks you may forgive his ashes. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


Wiru a whirl of thought oppress’d, 

I sunk from reverie to rest. 

An horrid vision seized my head; 

I saw the graves give up their dead! 
Jove, arm’d with terrors, bursts the skies, 
And thunder roars and lightning flies! 
Amaz’d, confus’d, its fate unknown, 

The world stands trembling at his throne! 
While each pale sinner hung his head, 
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Jove, nodding, shook the heavens, and said: 
“Offending race of human kind, 

By nature, reason, learning, blind; 

You who, through frailty, stepp’d aside; 
And you, who never fell—through pride: 
You who in different sects were shamm’d, 
And come to see each other damn’d; 

(So some folk told you, but they knew 

No more of Jove’s designs than you;) 
—The world’s mad business now is o’er, 
And I resent these pranks no more. 

—I to such blockheads set my wit! 

I damn such fools—Go, go, you're bit.” 


JOURNAL TO STELLA 


October 14, 1710. Is that tobacco at the top of the 
paper,’ or what? I do not remember I slobbered. Lord, 
I dreamed of Stella, &c. so confusedly last night, and 
that we saw Dean Bolton and Sterne go into a shop; 
and she bid me call them to her, and they proved to be 
two parsons I knew not; and I walked without till she 
was shifting, and such stuff, mixed with much melan- 
choly and uneasiness, and things not as they should be, 
and I know not how; and it is now an ugly gloomy 
morning.—At night. Mr Addison and I dined with 
Ned Southwell, and walked in the Park; and at the 
coffeehouse I found a letter from the Bishop of Clogher, 
and a packet from MD. I opened the Bishop’s letter; 
but put up MD’s, and visited a lady just come to town, 
and am now got into bed, and going to open your little 
letter: and God send I may find MD well, and happy, 
and merry, and that they love Presto as they do fires. 
O, I will not open it yet! yes I will! no I will not; 
I am going; I can’t stay till I turn over: what shall I 
do? my fingers itch: and I now have it in my left hand; 
and now I will open it this very moment.—I have just 
got it, and am cracking the seal, and cannot imagine 
what is in it; I fear only some letter from a Bishop, and 


1 This work is in the form of a continuous series of letters 
detailing Swift’s busy life from September 2, 1710, to June 6, 
1713. Its charm lies in its easy naturalness, its humor, 
pathos, indignation, and self-assertion. It is almost the only 
work from which we can tell what Swift was like when he was 
expressing himself without constraint or ulterior purpose.—Ep. 
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it comes too late: I shall employ no body’s credit but 


my own. Well, I see though—Pshaw, ’tis from Sir 
Andrew Fountaine: what, another! I fancy that’s from 
Mrs Barton; she told me she would write to me; but 
she writes a better hand than this: I wish you would 
inquire; it must be at Dawson’s office at the Castle. 


I fear this is from Patty Rolt, by the scrawl. Well, | 
I will read MD’s letter. Ah, no; it is from poor Lady 
Berkeley, to invite me to Berkeley Castle this winter; ) 
and now it grieves my heart: she says she hopes my lord 3 
is in a fair way of recovery: poor lady. Well, now I go | 
to MD’s letter: faith it is all right; I hoped it was | 


wrong. Your letter, N. 3, that I have now received, 
is dated Sept. 26, and Manley’s letter, that I had five 


days ago, was dated Oct. 3, that’s a fortnight’s differ-_ 
ence: I doubt it has lain in Steele’s office, and he forgot. 


Well, there’s an end of that: he is turned out of his 
place; and you must desire those who send me packets, 


to enclose them in a paper, directed to Mr Addison, at 
St James’s Coffeehouse: not common letters, but packets: 
the Bishop of Clogher may mention it to the Archbishop 


when he sees him. As for your letter, it makes me mad: 
sliddikins, I have been the best boy in Christendom, and 
you come with your two eggs a-penny.— Well; but stay, 
I'll look over-my book; adad, I think there was a chasm 
between my N. 2 and N. 3.1. Faith, I won’t promise 
to write to you every week; but I’ll write every night, 
and when it is full I will send it; that will be once in 
_ten days, and that will be often enough: and if you 
begin to take up the way of writing to Presto, only 
because it is Tuesday, a Monday bedad, it will grow 
a.task; but write when you have a mind.—No, no, no, 
nO, No, no, no, no,—Agad, agad, agad, agad, agad, agad; 


1Swift’s letters to Esther Johnson were all numbered.— 
F. Rytanp. ; 
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no, poor Stellakins. Slids, I would the horse were in 
your—chamber. Have I not ordered Parvisol to obey 
your directions about him? and han’t I said in my former 
letters, that you may pickle him, and boil him if you 
will? What do you trouble me about your horses for? 
Have I any thing to do with them!—Revolutions a 
hindrance to me in my business; revolutions—to me in 
my business? if it were not for the revolutions I could 
do nothing at all; and now I have all hopes possible, 
though one is certain of nothing; but to-morrow I am 
to have an answer, and am promised an effectual one. 
I suppose I have said enough in this and a former letter 
how I stand with new people; ten times better than 
ever I did with the old; forty times more caressed. 
I am to dine to-morrow at Mr Harley’s; and if he con- 
tinues as he has begun, has been ever better treated by 
another. What you say about Stella’s mother, I have 
spoken enough to it already. I believe she is not in town; 
for I have not yet seen her. My lampoon is cried up to 
the skies; but nobody suspects me for it, except Sir 
Andrew Fountaine: at least they say nothing of it to me. 
Did not I tell you of a great man who received me very 
coldly? that’s he; but say nothing; twas only a little re- 
venge: I’ll remember to bring it over. The Bishop of 
Clogher has smoked my “Tatler,” about shortening of 
words, &c. But, God so! &c. 


January 14, 1710-11. O faith, young women, I want a 
letter from MD; ’tis now nineteen days since I had the 
last; and where have I room to answer it, pray? I hope I 
shall send this away without any answer at all; for I'll 
hasten it, and away it goes on Tuesday, by which time 
this side will be full. I'll send it two days sooner on 
purpose out of spite, and the very next day after, you 
tmaust know, your letter will come, and then ’tis too ‘ate, 
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and I'll so laugh, never saw the like! ’Tis spring with 
us already, I ate asparagus t’other day. Did you ever 
see such a frostless winter? Sir Andrew Fountaine lies 
still extremely ill; it costs him ten guineas a-day to 
doctors, surgeons, and apothecaries, and has done so 
these three weeks. I dined to-day with Mr. Ford; he 
sometimes chooses to dine at home, and I am content to 
dine with him; and at night I called at the coffeehouse, 
where I had not been in a week, and talked coldly a 
while with Mr. Addison; all our friendship and dearness 
are off: we are civil acquaintance, talk words of course, 
of when we shall meet, and that’s all. I have not been 
at any house with him these six weeks: t’other day we 


were to have dined together at the Comptroller’s; but I 
sent my excuses, being engaged to the Secretary of State. 


Is not it odd? But I think he has used me ill, and I : 


have used him too well, at least his friend Steele. 


15. It has cost me three guineas to-day for a periwig. — 
I am undone! It was made by a Leicester lad, who 
married Mr Worrall’s daughter, where my mother 
lodged; so I thought it would be cheap, and especially — 
since he lives in the city. Well, London lickpenny: I 
find it true. I have given Harrison hints for another 


Tatler to-morrow. The jackanapes wants a right taste; 
I doubt he won’t do. I dined with my friend Lewis of 


the secretary’s office, and am got home early, because I | 
have much business to do; but before I begin I must | 


_needs say something to MD, faith—No, faith, I lie, it 


is but nineteen days to-day since my last from MD. I. 


have got Mr Harley to promise that whatever changes 
are made in the council, the Bishop of Clogher shall not 
be removed, and he has got a memorial accordingly. I 
will let the Bishop know so much in a post or two. This 
is a secret; but I know he has enemies, and they shall 
not be gratified, if they designed any such thing, which 
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perhaps they might; for some changes there will be 
made. So drink up your claret, and be quiet, and don’t 
lose your money. 

16. Morning. Faith I will send this letter to-day to 
shame you, if I han’t one from MD before night, that’s 
certain. Won't you grumble for want of the third side, 
pray now? Yes, I warrant you; yes, yes, you shall have 
the third, you shall so, when you can catch it, some other 
time; when you be writing, girls—O faith, I think I 
won't stay till night, but seal up this just now, and carry 
it in my pocket, and whip it into the post-office as I come 
home at evening. I am going out early this morning.— 

_Patrick’s bills for coals and candles, &c., come some- 
times to three shillings a-week; I keep very good fires, 
though the weather be warm. Ireland will never be 
happy till you get small coal likewise; nothing so easy, 
so convenient, so cheap, so pretty for lighting a fire. 
My service to Mrs Stoyte and Walls, has she a boy or a 
girl? A girl, hmm; and died in a week, hmmm, and was 
poor Stella forced to stand for godmother?—Let me 
know how accounts stand, that you may have your 
money betimes. There’s four months for my lodging, 
that must be thought on too: and so go dine with Man- 
ley, and lose your money, do extravagant sluttikin, but 
don’t fret.—It will be just three weeks when I have the 
next letter, that’s to-morrow. Farewell, dearest beloved 
MD, and love poor, poor Presto, who has not had one 
happy day since he left you, as hope saved.—It is the 
last sally I will ever make, but I hope it will turn to 
some account. I have done more for these * and I think 
they are more honest than the last; however, I will not 
be disappointed. I would make MD and me easy; and 
I never desired more. Farewell, &c. &c. 


1The present ministers.——Ep. 
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Lonpon, January 16, 1710-11. 

O faith, young women, I have sent my letter N. 13, 
without one crumb of an answer to any of MD’s; there’s 
for you now; and yet Presto ben’t angry faith, not a bit, 
only he will begin to be in pain next Irish post, except 
he sees MD’s little handwriting in the glass frame at 
the bar of St James’s Coffeehouse, where Presto would 
never go but for that purpose. Presto’s at home, God 
help him, every night from six till bed time, and has as 
little enjoyment or pleasure in life at present as any 
body in the world, although in full favour with all the 
ministry. As hope saved, nothing gives Presto any sort 
of dream of happiness, but a letter now and then from 
his own dearest MD. I love the expectation of it, and 
when it does not come, I comfort myself, that I have it 
yet to be happy with. Yes, faith, and when I write to 
MD, I am happy too; it is just as if methinks you were 
here, and I prating to you, and telling you where I 
have been: Well, says you, Presto, come, where have 
you been to-day? come, let’s hear now. And so then I 
answer: Ford and I were visiting Mr Lewis and Mr 
Prior, and Prior has given me a fine Plautus, and then 
Ford would have had me dine at his lodgings, and so 
I would not; and so I dined with him at an eating- 
house; which I have not done five times since I came 
here; and so I came home, after visiting Sir Andrew 
Fountaine’s mother and sister, and Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine is mending, though slowly. 


August 24, 1714. I dined to-day with Lord-Treas- 
urer, who chid me for not dining with him yesterday; 
for it seems I did not understand his invitation; and 
their club of the ministry dined together, and expected 
me. Lord Radnor and I were walking the Mall this 
evening; and Mr Secretary met us, and took a turn or 
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two, and then stole away, and we both believed it was 
to pick up some wench; ard to-morrow he will be at the 
cabinet with the Queen; so goes the world. Prior has 
been out of town these two months, nobody knows where, 
and is lately returned. People confidently affirm he has 
been in France, and I half believe it. It is said, he was 
sent by the ministry, and for some overtures toward a 
peace. The Secretary pretends he knows nothing of 
it. I believe your Parliament will be dissolved. I have 
been talking about the quarrels between your Lords and 
Commons with Lord-Treasurer; and did, at the request 
of some people, desire that the Queen’s answer to the 
Commons’ address might express a dislike to some prin- 
ciples, &c. but was answered dubiously. And so now 
to your letter, fair ladies. I know drinking is bad; I 
mean writing is bad in drinking the waters; and was 
angry to see so much in Stella’s hand. But why 
Dingley drinks them I cannot imagine; but truly she'll 
drink waters as well as Stella: Why not? I hope you 
now find the benefit of them since you are returned: 
pray let me know particularly. I am glad you are 
forced upon exercise, which, I believe, is as good as the 
waters for the heart of them. ‘Tis now past the mid- 
dle of August; so by your reckoning you are in Dublin. 
It would vex me to the dogs, that letters should mis- 
carry between Dublin and Wexford, after ’scaping the 
salt seas. I will write no more to that nasty town 
in haste again, I warrant you. I have been four Sun- 
days together at Windsor, of which a fortnight together ; 
but I believe I shall not go to-morrow, for I will not, 
unless the Secretary asks me. I know all your news 
about the mayor: it makes no noise here at all, but the 
quarrel of your Parliament does; it is so very extraordi- 
nary, and the language of the Commons so very pretty. 
The Examiner has been done this month, and was very 
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silly the five or six last papers; but there is a pamphlet 
come out, in answer to a Letter to the Seven Lords 
who examined Gregg. The answer is by the real 
author of the Examiner, as I believe, for it is very well 
written.” We had Trapp’s poem on the Duke of Ormond 
printed here, and the printer sold just eleven of them. 
‘Tis a dull piece, not half so good as Stella’s; and she 
is very modest to compare herself with such a poetaster. 
I am heartily sorry for poor Mrs. Parnell’s * death; she 
seemed to be an excellent good-natured young woman, 
and I believe the poor lad is much afflicted; they ap- 
peared to live perfectly well together. Dilly is not 
tired at all with England, but intends to continue here a 
good while; he is mighty easy to be at distance from 
his two sisters-in-law. He finds some sort of scrub ac- 
quaintance: goes now and then in disguise to a play; 
smokes his pipe; reads now and then a little trash, and 
what else the Lord knows. I see him now and then; 
for he calls here, and the town being thin, I am less 
pestered with company than usual. I have got rid of 
many of my solicitors, by doing nothing for them: I 
have not above eight or nine left, and I’ll be as kind to 
them. Did I tell you of a knight, who desired me to 
speak to Lord-Treasurer to give him two thousand 
pounds, or five hundred pounds a-year, until he could 
get something better? I honestly delivered my message 
to the Treasurer, adding, the knight was a puppy, whom 
I would not give a groat to save from the gallows. Cole 
Reading’s father-in-law has been two or three times 
at me to recommend his lights to the ministry ; assuring 
me, that a word of mine would, &c. Did not that dog 
use to speak ill of me, and profess to hate me? He 

1A clerk of Harley’s, who was convicted of treasonable 


correspondence with the French government.—Ep. 
2 Written by Swift himself.—Ep. 


3 Wife of the poet, Archdeacon Parnell.—F. RY ann. 
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knows not where I lodge, for I told him I lived in the 
country; and I have ordered Patrick to deny me con- 
stantly to him.—Did the Bishop of London die in Wex- 
ford? poor gentleman! did he drink the waters? were 
you at his burial? was it a great funeral? so far from 
his friends! But he was very old: we shall all follow. 
And yet it was a pity, if God pleased. He was a 
good man; not very learned; I believe he died but poor. 
Did he leave any charity legacies? who held up his pall? 
was there a great sight of clergy? do they design a tomb 
for him? are you sure it was the Bishop of London? 
because there is an elderly gentleman here that we give 
the same title to: or did you fancy all this in your water, 
as others do strange things in their wine? They say 
these waters trouble the head, and make people imagine 
what never came to pass. Do you make no more of 
killing a bishop? are these your Whiggish tricks?—Yes, 
yes, I see you are in a fret. O faith, says you, saucy 
Presto, I'll break your head; what, can’t one report 
what one hears, without being made a jest and a laugh- 
ing-stock? are these your English tricks, with a mur- 
rain—and Sacheverell will be the next bishop?—he 
would be glad of an addition of two hundred pounds 
a-year to what he has; and that is more than they will 
give him, for ought I see. He hates the new min- 
istry mortally, and they hate him, and pretend to despise 
him too. They will not allow him to have been the 
occasion of the late change; at least some of them will 
not; but my Lord-Keeper owned it to me t’other day. 
No, Mr. Addison does not go to Ireland this year: he 
pretended he would; but he is gone to Bath with Pas- 
toral Philips for his eyes.—So now I have run over your 
letter; and I think this shall go to-morrow, which will 
be just a fortnight from the last, and bring things to the 
old form again after your rambles to Wexford, and 
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mine to Windsor. Are there not many literal faults’ 
in my letters? I never read them over, and I fancy 
there are. What do you do then? do you guess my 
meaning; or are you acquainted with my manner of mis- 
taking? I lost my handkerchief in the Mall to-night 
with Lord Radnor; but I made him walk with me to 
find it, and find it I did not. Tisdall (that lodges with 
me) and I have had no conversation, nor do we pull off 
our hats in the streets—There is a cousin of his, (I 
suppose) a young parson, that lodges in the house too; 
a handsome genteel fellow. Dick Tighe and his wife 
lodged over against us; and he has been seen, out of our 
upper windows, beating her two or three times; they 
are both gone to Ireland, but not together; and he sol- 
emnly vows never to live with her. Neighbours do 
not stick to say she has a tongue: in short, I am told, 
she is the most urging, provoking devil that ever was 
born; and he a hot whiffling puppy, very apt to resent. 
I'll keep this bottom till to-morrow: I’m sleepy. 

25. I was with the Secretary this morning, who was 
in a mighty hurry, and went to Windsor in a chariot 
with Lord-Keeper; so I was not invited, and am forced 
to stay at home; but not at all against my will; for I 
could have gone, and would not. I dined in the city 
with one of my printers, for whom I got the Gazette, and 
am come home early; and have nothing to say to you 
more, but finish this letter, and not send it by the 
bellman. Days grow short, and the weather grows 
bad, and the town is splenetic, and things are so oddly 
contrived, that I cannot be absent; otherwise I would go 
for a few days to Oxford, as I promised. They say, ’tis 
certain that Prior has been in France; nobody doubts it: 
I had not time to ask the Secretary, he was in such 
haste. Well, I will take my leave of dearest MD for a 
while; for I must begin my next letter to-night: con- 
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sider that, young women; and pray be merry, and good 
girls, and love Presto. There is now but one business 
the ministry wants me for; and when that is done, I 
will take my leave of them. I never got a penny from 
them, nor expect it. In my opinion, some things stand 
very ticklish; I dare say nothing at this distance. Fare- 
well, dear sirrahs, dearest lives: there is peace and 
quiet with MD, and nowhere else. They have not 
leisure here to think of small things, which may ruin 
them; and I have been forward enough. Farewell again, 
dearest rogues: I am never happy, but when I write 
or think of MD. I have enough of courts and min- 
isters; and wish I were at Laracor; and if I could 
with honour come away this moment, I would. Bernage 
came to see me to-day; he is just landed from Por- 
tugal, and come to raise recruits; he looks very well, 
and seems pleased with his station and manner of 
life: he never saw London nor England before; he is 
ravished with Kent, which was his first prospect when 
he landed. Farewell again, &c. &c. 


March 138, 1712-13. I had a rabble of Irish parsons 
this morning drinking my chocolate. I cannot remem- 
ber appointments. I was to have supped last night with 
the Swedish envoy at his house, and some other com- 
pany, but forgot it; and he rallied me to-day at Lord 
Bolingbroke’s, who excused me, saying, the envoy ought 
not to be angry, because I serve Lord-Treasurer and him 
the same way. For that reason, I very seldom promise 
to go any where. I dined with Lord-Treasurer, who 
chid me for being absent so long, as he always does if 
I miss a day. I sat three hours this evening with 
Lady Jersey; but the first two hours she was at ombre 
with some company. I left Lord-Treasurer at eight; I 
fancied he was a little thoughtful, for he was playing 
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with an orange by fits, which, I told him, among com- 
mon men looked like the spleen. This letter shall not 
go to-morrow; no haste, ung oomens; nothing that 
presses. I promised but once in three weeks, and I 
am better than my word. I wish the peace may be 
ready, I mean that we have notice it is signed, before 
Tuesday; otherwise the grumbling will much increase. 
Nite logues. 

14. It was a lovely day this, and I took the advan- 
tage of walking a good deal in the Park, before I went 
to court. Colonel Disney, one of our Society, is ill of 
a fever, and, we fear, in great danger. We all love 
him mightily, and he would be a great loss. I doubt 
I shall not buy the library; for a roguey bookseller has 
offered sixty pounds more than I designed to give; so 
you see I meant to have a good bargain. I dined with 
Lord-Treasurer and his Saturday company; but there 
were but seven at table. Lord Peterborow is ill, and spits 
blood, with a bruise he got before he left England; 
but, I believe, an Italian lady he has brought over is 
the cause that his illness returns. You know old Lady 
Bellasis is dead at last? She has left Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton one of her executors, and it will be of great 
advantage to him; they say above ten thousand pounds. 
I staid with Lord-Treasurer upon business, after the 
company was gone; but I dare not tell you upon what. 
My letters would be good memoirs, if I durst venture 
to say a thousand things that pass; but I hear so much 
of letters opening at your post-office, that I am fear- 
ful, &c. and so good nite, sollahs, rove Pdfr, MD. 

15. Lord-Treasurer engaged me to dine with him 
again to-day, and I had ready what he wanted; but 
he would not see it, but put me off till to-morrow. The 
Queen goes to chapel now. She is carried in an open 
chair, and will be well enough to go to Parliament on 
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Tuesday, if the Houses meet, which is not yet certain; 
neither, indeed, can the ministers themselves tell; for 
it depends on winds and weather, and circumstances of 
negotiation. However, we go on as if it was certainly 
to meet; and I am to be at Lord-Treasurer’s to-morrow, 
upon that supposition, to settle some things relating 
that way. ‘Ppt may understand me. The doctors tell 
me, that if poor Colonel Disney does not get some sleep 
to-night, he must die. What care you? Ah! but I do 
eare. He is one of our Society; a fellow of abundance 
of humor; an old battered rake, but very honest, not an 
old man, but an old rake. It was he that said of Jenny 
Kingdom, the maid of honour, who is a little old, “That 
since she could not get a husband, the Queen should 
give her a brevet to act as a married woman.” You 
don’t understand this. They give brevets to majors and 
captains to act as colonels in the army. Brevets are 
commissions. Ask soldiers, dull sollahs. Nite MD. 
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Moor Park, May 3rd, 1692. 

I confess I have been tedious in answering your letter, 
and I put it up so carefully that I was half an hour 
looking for it just now. I had no excuse but too much 
idleness, which is always a sufficient one with me, and 
though it would not pass well in the world, yet I am 
sure has the same effect on me as too much business 
has there. I beg your pardon for my false intelligence; 
I assure you news and reports are what I usually give 
perhaps but too little credit—if it be possible—to, but 
hearing this from Mr. Ashe, who having been a secretary 
to my Lord Paget, two years in the Emperor’s Court, 
and frequenting ours here very much, and bringing this 
news that day from thence, which agreeing with what 
I had from your mother when I was in Oxford,! I say 
all this deceived me, and has given you this unsightly 
adventure, and it just now comes into my head, that I 
have writ a letter to congratulate my tutor upon the 
King’s giving him the provostship of Dublin College, 
which I read in a French newspaper, printed in Holland, 
the other day, and the blockhead mistook his name and 
called him Chevalier George Ashe, which is the knight, 
etc., deceived by his spelling his name St. George; but 
now if this be false news as well as the first it will be a 
just judgment on him for reporting at a venture. I 


1 Swift had gone to Oxford in the previous December.—Ep. 
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remember when I used the Court above two years ago ! 
I heard very much that complaint you make of foreign,” 
and I suppose Sir John Morgan is not knave enough 
to thrive there. I believe he is still a Colonel, and 
Governor of Chester. 

It makes me mad to hear you talk of making a copy 
of verses next morning, which though indeed they are 
not so correct as your others are, what I could not do 
under two or three days, nor does it enter into my head 
to make anything of a sudden but what I find to be 
exceeding silly stuff except by great chance. I esteem 
the time of studying poetry to be two hours in a morn- 
ing, and that only when the humour sits, which I esteem 
for the flower of the whole day, and truly I make bold 
to employ them that way, and yet I seldom write above 
two stanzas in a week—I mean such as are to any Pin- 
daric ode—and yet I have known myself in so good a 
humour as to make two in a day, but it may be no 
more in a week after, and when all is done I alter them 
a hundred times, and yet I do not believe myself to be a 
laborious dry writer, because if the fit comes not im- 
mediately I never heed it, but think of something else. 
And, besides, the poem I writ to the Athenian Society * 
was all rough drawn in a week, and finished in two 
days after, and yet it consists of twelve stanzas and 
some of them above thirty lines, all above twenty, and 
yet it is so well thought of that the unknown gen- 
tlemen have printed it before one of their books, and 


1 From this sentence it is probable that before Temple 
recommended Swift to Sir Robert Southwell, Swift had been 
one of the crowd of solicitants who hung then about the 
Court circle in the hope of obtaining employment.—From 
F. Eruincron Batu. 

2This refers to a complaint urged against King William 
that he favored foreigners.—Ep. 

-3Qde to the Athenian Society.—Ep. 
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the bookseller writes me word that another gentleman 
has in a book called the “History of the Athenian 
Society” quoted my poem very honourably—as the fellow 
called it—so that perhaps I was in a good humour all 
the week, or at least Sir William Temple speaking to 
me so much in their praise, made me zealous for their 
cause, for really I take that to be a part of the honesty 
of poets that they cannot write well except they think 
the subject deserves it. 

But that itself will not always hold, for I have had 
an ode in hand these five months inscribed to my late 
Lord of Canterbury, Dr. Sancroft, a gentleman I admire 
at a degree more than I can express, put into me partly 


by some experience of him, but more by an unhappy > 
reverend gentleman, my Lord the Bishop of Ely, with © 


whom I used to converse about two or three years 
ago, and very often upon that subject, but I say, I can- 
not finish it for my life, and I have done nine stanzas 
and do not like half of them, nor am nigh finished, but 


there it lies and I sometimes add to it, and would wish | 


it were done to my desire, I would send it to my book- 
seller and make him print it with my name and all; to | 


show my respect and gratitude to that excellent person, 


and to perform half a promise I made his Lordship of 


Ely upon it.? 

I am not mistaken in my critic, for it is written “To 
thee all cong. etc.” in that poem, nor do I like your 
mending it any better, therefore give it another wipe, 
and thén it will be one of my favourites. I have a sort 


of vanity or foiblesse, I do not know what to call it, 
‘and which I would fain know if you partake of it: it is— © 


not to be circumstantial—that I am overfond of my own 


1This poem is published in Swift’s Poetical Works under 


the title of “Ode to Dr. William Sancroft, Late Lord Bishop 


of Canterbury. Written in May, 1689, at the Desire of the 
Late Lord Bishop of Ely.”—Eop. 
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writings; I would not have the world think so, for a 
million, but it is so, and I find when I can write what 
pleases me I am Cowley to myself and can read it a 
hundred times over. I know it is a desperate weak- 
ness, and has nothing to defend it but its secrecy, and 
I know, farther, that I am wholly in the wrong, but 
have the same pretence the baboon had to praise her 
children, and indeed I think the love in both is much 
alike, and their being our own offspring is what makes 
me such a blockhead. I am just the same way to yours, 
and though I resolve to be a severe critic, yet I cannot 
but think I see a thousand beauties, and no faults in 
what you take any pains about, for as to the rest I can 
easily distinguish when either of us have been idle. 
I am just so to all my acquaintance: I mean in pro- 
portion to my love of them, and particularly to Sir 
William Temple. I never read his writings but I pre- 
fer him to all others at present in England, which I 
suppose is all but a piece of self-love, and the likeness 
‘of humours makes one fond of them as if they were 
one’s own. 

I do not at all like your ordering your fortune. On 
my conscience you will be a beggar, and I was just 
going to ask you the old musty question, what do you 
propose, etc. I confess a present happiness is a thing 
not to be slighted so much as the world thinks, I mean 
with being too anxious for the future, but I deny yours 
to be a present happiness, and I was going to call 
you a poor ignorant contented fellow for thinking [it is] ; 
but that if you do, your very thoughts make it so. And 
I will not take the pains to lug you out only to give 
you demonstration that you are under water. All that 
I can say is I wish to God you were well provided for, 
though it were with a good living in the Church. 

This Virgil sticks plaguily on my hands. I did about 
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two hundred lines, and gave it to my Lady Giffard for 
a sample, and she and Sir William Temple like it as I 
would have them, but he will not allow that I should 
leave out, what I mentioned to you, which begins, in 
foribus letum Androgei, etc., and so for about ten lines, 
and about three lines in a place beyond it, foliis tantum 
ne carmina manda, etc., which perhaps I know the mean- 
ing of, but it is confounded silly nonsense in English. 
Prithee if you can make better of either of them tell 
me. What I writ was not worth transcribing to you, 
and, besides, I was dunned for it. 

I like your style to the girl, but you make no con- 
science because it is to a woman and therefore borrow 


from rich Mr. Cowley. Well it is cleanlily absurd, and | 


if she has any sense your entertainment is very agree- 


able, but egad! I cannot write anything easy to be. 


understood, though it were but in the praise of an old 
shoe, and sometime or other I will send you something 


I writ to a young lady in Ireland which I call the | 


Ramble,’ and it will show you what I say is true. 


My tutor promises me a testimonium and I stay for | 


him, but I have been often told that though midsummer 
was not the only time yet it was the best time to com- 
mence. However, what makes me uneasy is for fear of 


coming off ill either in not getting that testimonium or | 
else ill performing acts. I have got up my Latin pretty | 
well, and am getting up my Greek, but to enter upon | 
causes of Philosophy is what I protest I will rather die 


‘in a ditch than go about, and so adieu. 


Je Si 
Send me word how I shall direct hereafter. 


1So far as is known Swift’s attempt to forestall Dryden’s — 


great work never saw the light—F. Eruineton Batt. 


2This poem, as well as one called “The Poet,” has been — 


lost—F. Eruineron Batt. 
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SWIFT TO THE REV. THOMAS SHERIDAN 


June 25, 1725. 

I have a packet of letters, which I intended to send by 
Molly, who has been stopped three days by the bad 
weather; but now I will send them by the post to- 
morrow to Kells, and enclosed to Mr. Tickell there is 
one to you, and one to James Stopford. I can do no 
work this terrible weather, which has put us‘all seventy 
times out of patience. I have been deaf nine days, and 
am now pretty well recovered again. Pray desire Mr. 
Staunton and Worrall to continue giving themselves 
some trouble with Mr. Pratt; but let it succeed or not, I 
hope I shall be easy.1_ Mrs. Johnson swears it will rain 
till Michaelmas. She is so pleased with her pickaxe, 
that she wears it fastened to her girdle on her left side, in 
balance with her watch. The lake is strangely over- 
flown, and we are desperate about turf, being forced 
to buy it three miles off, and Mrs. Johnson—God help 
her—gives you many a curse. Your mason is come, 
but cannot yet work upon your garden, neither can I 
agree with him about the great wall. For the rest, 
vide the letter you will have on Monday, if Mr. Tickell 
uses you well. 

The news of this country is that the maid you sent 
down, John Farelly’s sister, is married; but the portion 
and settlement are yet a secret. The cows here never 
give milk on Midsummer eve. You would wonder what 
carking and caring there is among us for small beer and 
lean mutton, and starved lamb, and stopping gaps, and 
driving cattle from the corn. In that we are all to be 
Dingleyed. The ladies’ room smokes; the rain drops 
from the skies into the kitchen; our servants eat and 


1Captain Pratt, Deputy Vice-President of Ireland, was 
involved in financial difficulties; Swift’s uneasiness was due to 
the money which he had from time to time given to Capta.: 
Pratt to invest—From F, Erurneron Batt. 
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drink like the devil, and pray for rain, which entertains 
them at cards and sleep, which are much lighter than 
spades, sledges, and crows. Their maxim is: 


Eat like a Turk, 

Sleep like a dormouse; 
Be last at work, 

At victuals foremost; 


which is all at present; hoping you and your good family 
are well, as we are all at this present writing, etc. 

' Robin has just carried out a load of bread and cold 
meat for breakfast; this is their way, but now a cloud 
hangs over them, for fear it should hold up, and the 
clouds blow off. I write on till Molly comes in for the 
letter. O what a draggletail will she be before she 
-gets to Dublin! I wish she may not happen to fall 
upon her back by the way. I affirm against Aristotle, 
that cold and rain congregate homogenes, for they gather 
together you and your crew at whist, punch, and claret. 
Happy weather for Mrs. [ Mac],? Betty, and Stopford, 
and all true lovers of cards and laziness. 


The Blessings of a Country Life 
Far from our debtors, 
No Dublin letters, 
Not seen by our betters. 


The Plagues of a Country Life 
A companion with news, 
A great want of shoes; 
Eat lean meat, or choose; 
A church without pews. 
Our horses astray, 
No straw, oats, or hay; 
December in May, 
Our boys run away, 
All servants at play. 


Molly sends for the letter. 


1 Sheridan’s mother-in-law.—Ep. 
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SWIFT TO ALEXANDER POPE 


September 29, 1725. 
SIR, 

I cannot guess the reason of Mr. Stopford’s manage- 
ment, but impute it at a venture to either haste or bash- 
fulness, in the latter of which he is excessive to a fault, 
although he had already gone the tour of Italy and 
France to harden himself. Perhaps this second journey, 
and for a longer time, may amend him. He treated 
you just as he did Lord Carteret, to whom I recom- 
ménded him. 

My letter you saw to Lord Bolingbroke has shown 
you the situation I am in, and the company I keep, if I do 
not forget some of its contents, but I am now returning 
to the noble scene of Dublin, into the grand monde, for 
fear of burying my parts, to signalise myself among 
curates and vicars, and correct all corruptions crept in 
relating to the weight of bread and butter, through those 
dominions where I govern.* I have employed my time, 
besides ditching, in finishing, correcting, amending, and 
transcribing my Travels, in four parts complete, newly 
augmented, and intended for the press, when the world 
shall deserve them, or rather when a printer shall be 
found brave enough to venture his ears. I like the 
scheme of our meeting after distresses and dispersions; 
but the chief end I propose to myself in all my labours 
is to vex the world rather than divert it; and if I could 
compass that design, without hurting my own person or 
fortune, I would be the most indefatigable writer you 
have ever seen, without reading. I am exceedingly 
pleased that you have done with translations. Lord 
Treasurer Oxford often lamented that a rascally world 

1 The allusion is to the area round St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
known as the Liberties, over which, as dean, Swift had civil 
authority —F. Eruincton Batt. 
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should lay you under a necessity of misemploying your 
genius for so long a time. But since you will now be 
so much better employed, when you think of the world, 
give it one lash the more at my request. I have ever 
hated all nations, professions, and communities, and all 
my love is toward individuals: for instance, I hate the 
tribe of lawyers, but I love Counsellor Such-a-one, and 
Judge Such-a-one; so with physicians—I will not speak 
of my own trade—soldiers, English, Scotch, French, and 
the rest. But principally I hate and detest that animal 
called man, although I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, 
and so forth. This is the system upon which I have 
governed myself many years, but do not tell, and so 
I shall go on till I have done with them. I have got 
materials toward a treatise, proving the falsity of that 
definition animal rationale, and to show it would be only 
rationis capaz. Upon this great foundation of misan- 
thropy, though not in Timon’s manner, the whole build- 
ing of my Travels is erected; and I never will have 
peace of mind till all honest men are of my opinion. 
By consequence you are to embrace it immediately, and 
procure that all who deserve my esteem may do so 
too. The matter is so clear that it will admit of no 
dispute; nay, I will hold a hundred pounds that you 
and I agree in the point. 

I did not know your Odyssey was finished, being yet 
in the country, which I shall leave in three days. I 
shall thank you kindly for the present, but shall like it 
three-fourths the less, from the mixture you mention of 
another hand; however, I am glad you saved yourself 
so much drudgery. I have been long told by Mr. Ford 
of your great achievements in building and planting, and 
especially of your subterranean passage to your garden, 
whereby you turned a blunder into a beauty, which is a 
piece of ars poetica. 
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I have almost done with harridans, and shall soon 
become old enough to fall in love with girls of four- 
teen. The lady whom you describe to live at court, to 
be deaf, and no party woman, I take to be mythology, 
but know not how to moralise it. She cannot be Mercy, 
for Mercy is neither deaf, nor lives at Court. Justice 
is blind, and perhaps deaf, but neither is she a Court 
lady. Fortune is both blind and deaf, and a Court 
Lady, but then she is a most damnable party woman, 
and will never make me easy, as you promise. It must 
be Riches, which answers all your description. I am 
glad she visits you, but my voice is so weak that 1! 
doubt she will never hear me. 

Mr. Lewis sent me an account of Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
illness, which is a very sensible affliction to me, who, 
by living so long out of the world, have lost that hard- 
ness of heart contracted by years and general con- 
versation. I am daily losing friends, and neither seek- 
ing nor getting others. Oh! if the world had but a 
dozen Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my Travels. But, 
however, he is not without fault. There is a passage 
in Bede highly commending the piety and learning of 
the Irish in that age, where, after abundance of praises 
he overthrows them all, by lamenting that, alas! they kept 
Easter at a wrong time fo the year.* So our Doctor has 
every quality and virtue that can make a man amiable 
or useful; but, alas! he has a sort of slouch in his walk. 
I pray God protect him, for he is an excellent Christian, 
though not a Catholic, and as fit a man either to live 
or die as ever I knew. 

I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find the 
Court keeps him at hard meat. I advised him to come 
over here with a Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Tickell is in a 


1 Hist. Eccles., 111, 3—Ep. 
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very good office. I have not seen Philips, though for- 
merly we were so intimate.’ He has got nothing and by 
what I find will get nothing, though he writes little flams, 
as Lord Leicester called those sorts of verses, on Miss 
Carteret. It is remarkable, and deserves recording, that 
a Dublin blacksmith, a great poet, has imitated his man- 
ner in a poem to the same Miss. Philips is a com- 
plainer, and on this occasion I told Lord Carteret that 
complainers never succeed at Court, though railers do. 

Are you altogether a country gentleman, that I must 
address to you out of London, to the hazard of your 
losing this precious letter, which I will now conclude, 
although so much paper is left. I have an ill name, 
and therefore shall not subscribe to it, but you will 
guess it comes from one who esteems and loves you about 
half as much as you deserve, I mean as much as he can. 

I am in great concern, at what I am just told is in 
some of the newspapers, that Lord Bolingbroke is much 
hurt by a fall in hunting. I am glad he has so much 
youth and vigour left, of which he has not been thrifty, 
but I wonder he has no more discretion. 


SWIFT TO BENJAMIN MOTT 


Dublin, December 28, 1727. 
SIR, 

I had yours of the 16th from Mr. Hyde, and desire 
that henceforth you will write directly to me, without 
scrupling to load me with the postage. My head is so 
confused with the returns of my deafness to a very great 
degree—which left me after a fortnight, and then re- 
turned with more violence—that I am in an ill way to 
answer a letter which requires some thinking. 


1 Ambrose Philips had come to Ireland with Primate 
Boulter.— Ep. 
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As to having cuts in Gulliver’s Travels, you will con- 
sider how much it will raise the price of the book. The 
world glutted itself with that book at first, and now it 
will go off but soberly; but I suppose will not be soon 
worn out. The part of the little men will bear cuts 
much better than that of the great. I have not the 
book by me, but will speak by memory. Gulliver in his 
carriage to the metropolis, his extinguishing the fire, 
the ladies in their coaches driving about his table, his 
rising up out of his carriage when he is fastened to his 
horse, his drawing the fleet, the troop upon his hand- 
kerchief, the army marching between his legs, his hat 
drawn by eight horses, seem the fittest to be represented, 
and perhaps two adventures may be sometimes put in 
one print. 

It is difficult to do anything in the great men, because 
Gulliver makes so diminutive a figure, and he is but one 
in the whole kingdom. Among some cuts I bought in 
London, he is shown taken out of the bowl of cream; 
but the hand that holds him hides the whole body. He 
would appear best wedged in the marrow-bone up to 
the middle, or in the monkey’s arms upon the roof, or 
left upon the ridge, and the footman on the ladder going 
to relieve him, or fighting with the rats on the farmer’s 
bed, or in the spaniel’s mouth, which being described as 
a small dog, he might look as large as a duck in one 
of ours. One of the best would be, I think, to see his 
chest just falling into the sea, while three eagles are 
quarreling with one another; or the monkey hauling him 
out of his box. Mr. Wootton, the painter who draws 
landscapes and horses, told Mr. Pope and me that the 
graver did wrong in not making the big folks bear some- 
thing [large] and enormous in their shapes, for, as 
drawn by those gravers, they look only like common 
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human creatures. Gulliver being alone, and so little, 
cannot make the contrast appear. 

The Flying Island might be drawn at large as de- 
scribed in the book, and Gulliver drawing up into it, and 
some fellows with flappers. I know not what to do with 
the Projectors. Nor what figure the Island of Ghosts. 
would make, or any passage related in it because I do 
not well remember it. 

The Country of Horses, I think, would furnish many... 
Gulliver brought to be compared with the Yahoos; the 
family at dinner and he waiting; the grand council of 
horses, assembled, sitting, one of them standing with a 
hoof extended, as if he were speaking; the she-Yahoos 
embracing Gulliver in the river, who turns away his. 
head in disgust; the Yahoos got into a tree, to infest him 
under it; the Yahoos drawing carriages, and driven by 
a horse with a whip in his hoof. I can think of no 
more, but Mr. Gay will advise you, and carry you to 
Mr. Wootton and some other skilful people. 

As to the poetical volume of Miscellany, I believe five 
parts in six, at least, are mine. Our two friends,’ you 
know, have printed their works already, and we could 
expect nothing but slight loose papers. There is all the 
poetry I ever writ worth printing. Mr. Pope rejected 
some I sent him, for I desired him to be as severe as: 
possible, and I will take his judgment. He writ to. 
me, that he intended a pleasant discourse on the sub- 
ject of poetry should be printed before the vloume, and. 


says that discourse is ready.?. . . I am as weary with 
writing as I fear you will be with reading. I am, 
Yours, ete. 


1I.¢e., Pope and Gay.—Ep. 

2 The letter has been torn, and all that remains of the lines 
that followed is: “Not have let me suffer for my modesty, 
when I expected he could have done better. Others are more 
prudent and cannot be blamed.”—F. Erurncton Batt. 
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SWIFT TO MISS MARTHA BLOUNT . 
Dublin, February 29, 1727-8. 
DEAR PATTY, 

I am told you have a mind to receive a letter from 
me, which is a very undecent declaration in a young 
lady, and almost a confession that you have a mind to 
write to me; for as to the fancy of looking on me as a 
man sans consequence, it is what I will never understand. 
I am told likewise you grow every day younger, and 
more a fool, which is directly contrary to me, who grow 
wiser and older, and at this rate we shall never agree. I 
long to see you a London lady, where you are forced to 
wear whole clothes, and visit in a chair, for which you 
must starve next summer at Petersham,’ with a man- 
teau out at the sides; and sponge once a week at our 
house, without ever inviting us in a whole season to a 
cow-heel at home. I wish you would bring Mr. Pope 
over with you when you come, but we will leave Mr. 
Gay to his beggars and his operas till he is able to pay 
his club. How will you pass this summer for want of a 
squire to Ham Common and Walpole’s Lodge; for as to 
Richmond Lodge and Marble Hill, they are abandoned 
as much as Sir Spencer Compton, and Mr. Schutz’s 
coach, that used to give you so many a set-down, is 
wheeled off to St. James’s. You must be forced to 
get a horse, and gallop with Mrs. Janssen and Miss 
Bedier. 

Your greatest happiness is, that you are out of the 
chiding of Mrs. Howard and the Dean, but I suppose 
Mr. Pope is so just as to pay our arrears, and that you 
edify as much by him as by us, unless you are so happy 
that he now looks upon you as a reprobate and a cast- 
away, of which I think he hath given me some hints. 


1 Where she lived in the summer with her mother and sister. 
—F. Ertrneton Bat. 
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However, I would advise you to pass this summer at 
Kensington, where you will be near the Court, and out 
of his jurisdiction, where you will be teased with no 
lectures of gravity and morality, and where you will 
have no other trouble than to get into the mercer’s books, 
and take up a hundred pounds of your principal for 
quadrille. Monstrous, indeed, that a fine lady, in the 
prime of life and gaiety, must take up with an antiquated 
Dean, an old gentlewoman of fourscore,’ and a sickly 
poet. I will stand by my dear Patty against the world; 
if Teresa’ beats you for your good, I will buy her a 
fine whip for the purpose. Tell me, have you been 
confined to your lodging this winter for want of chair- 
hire? (Do you know that this unlucky Dr. Delany 
came fast night to the Deanery, and being denied, with- 
out my knowledge, is gone to England this morning, and 
so I must send this by the post. I bought your opera 
to-day for sixpence, so small printed that it will spoil 
my eyes. I ordered you to send me your edition, but 
now you may keep it till you get an opportunity.) Patty, 
I will tell you a blunder: I am writing to Mr. Gay, and 
had almost. finished the letter; but by mistake I took 
up this instead of it, and so the six lines in a hook are 
all to him, and therefore you must read them to him, 
for I will not be at the trouble to write them over 
again. My greatest concern in the matter is, that I 
am afraid I continue in love with you, which is hard 
after near six months’ absence. I hope you have done 
with your rash and other little disorders, and that I 
shall see you a fine young, healthy, plump lady, and 
if Mr. Pope chides you, threaten him that you will turn 
heretic. 

Adieu, dear Patty, and believe me to be one of your 


1 Her mother.—Ep. 
2 Her sister.—Ep. 
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truest friends and humblest servants; and that, since I 
can never live in England, my greatest happiness would 
be to have you and Mr. Pope condemned, during my life, 
to live in Ireland, he at the Deanery, and you, for 
reputation sake, just at next door; and I will give you 
eight dinners a-week, and a whole half dozen of pint 
bottles of good French wine at your lodgings, a thing 
you could never expect to arrive at, and every year a 
suit of fourteen-penny stuff that should not be worn out 
at the right side; and a chair costs but sixpence a job; 
and you shall have Catholicity as much as you please, 
and the Catholic Dean of St. Patrick’s, as old again as 
I, for your confessor. Adieu again, dear Patty. 
Addressed—To Patty Blount. 


SWIFT TO MISS HOADLY? 


June 4, 1734. 
MADAM, 

When I lived in England, once every year I issued out 
an edict, commanding that all ladies of wit, sense, merit, 
and quality, who had an ambition to be acquainted 
with me, should make the first advances at their peril; 
which edict, you may believe, was universally obeyed. 
When, much against my will, I came to live in this 
kingdom, I published the same edict; only the harvest 
here being not altogether so plentiful, I confined myself 
to a smaller compass. This made me often wonder 
how you came so long to neglect your duty; for if you 
pretend ignorance, I may produce legal witnesses against 
you. 

I have heard of a judge bribed with a pig, but it was 
discovered by the squeaking, and therefore, you have 
been so politic as to send me a dead one, which can tell 
no tales. Your present of butter was made with the 

1 Daughter of Archbishop Hoadly.—Ep. 
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same design, as a known court practice, to grease my 
fist that I might keep silence. These are great offences, 
contrived on purpose to corrupt my integrity. And be- 
sides I apprehend that if I should wait on you to return 
my thanks, you will deny that the pig and butter were 
any advances at all on your side, and give out that I 
made them first; by which I may endanger the funda- 
mental privilege that I have kept so many years in 
two kingdoms, at least make it a point of controversy. 

However, I have two ways to be revenged: first, I 
will let all the ladies of my acquaintance know, that 
you, the sole daughter and child of his Grace of Dub- 
lin, are so mean as to descend to understand house- 
wifery, which every girl of this town, who can afford 
sixpence a month for a chair, would scorn to be thought 
to have the least knowledge in, and this will give you 
as ill a reputation as if you had been caught in the fact 
of reading a history, or handling a needle, or working 
in a field at Tallaght. My other revenge shall be this: 
when my Lord’s gentleman delivered his message, after 
I put him some questions, he drew out a paper con- 
taining your directions, and in your hand; I said it 
properly belonged to me, and, when I had read it, aid! 
put it in my pocket, and am ready to swear, when law- 
fully called, that it is written in a fair hand, rightly 
spelt, and good plain sense. You now may see I have 
you at mercy; for, upon the least offence given, I will 
show the paper to every female scrawler I meet, who 
will soon spread about the town that your writing and 
spelling are ungenteel and unfashionable, more like a 
parson than a lady. 

I suppose, by this time, you are willing to submit, 
and. therefore, I desire you may stint me to two china 
bowls of butter a week; for my breakfast is that of a 
sickly man, rice gruel, and I am wholly a stranger to 
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tea and coffee, the companions of bread and butter. I 
received my third bowl last night, and I think my 
second is almost entire. I hope and believe my Lord 
Archbishop will teach his neighbouring tenants and 
farmers a little English country management; and I lay 
it upon you, Madam, to bring housewifery in fashion 
among our ladies, that by your example they may no 
longer pride themselves on their natural or affected 
ignorance. I am, with the truest respect and esteem, 
Madam, 
Your most obedient and obliged, etc. 

I desire to present my most [humble respects] to his 

Grace and the ladies. 


SWIFT TO EATON STANNARD 


Deanery House, April 11, 1735. 
SIR, 

I believe you may possibly have heard from me, 
or public report, of my resolution to leave my whole 
fortune, except a few legacies, to build an hospital for 
idiots and lunatics in this city, or the suburbs; and, after 
long consideration, I have been so bold to pitch upon 
you as my director in the methods I ought to take for 
rendering my design effectual. I have known and scen 
the difficulty of any such attempt, by the negligence, or 
ignorance, or some worse dealing by executors and 
trustees. I have been so unfortunate, for want of some 
able friend of a public spirit, that I could never pur- 
chase one foot of land, the neighboring country squires 
always watching, like crows for a carcase, over every 
estate that was likely to be sold, and that kind of knowl- 
edge was quite out of the life I have led, which, in the 
strength of my days, chiefly passed at Courts, and among 
Ministers of State, to my great vexation and disappoint- 
ment, for which I now repent too late. I therefore 
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humbly desire that you will please to take me into your 
guardianship, as far as the weight of your business will 
permit. As the city hath agreed to give me a piece of 
land, my wish would be to make the Lord Mayor, Re- 
corder, and Aldermen, my trustees, executors or gover- 
nors, according as you shall please to advise, and out of 
these, committees may be appointed to meet at proper 
times. My thought is, that the city will be careful in 
an affair calculated wholly for the city’s advantage. If 
you would favour me so much as to fix any day during 
this vacation to dine at the Deanery, I shall be extremely 
obliged to you, and give you my very crude notions of 
my intentions. I am, with great esteem, Sir, 

Your most obedient and obliged servant, 

JONATH. SWIFT. 


SWIFT TO ALEXANDER POPE 


February 7, 1735-6. 

It.is some time since I dined at the Bishop of Derry’s, 
where Mr. Secretary Carey told me, with great concern, 
that you were taken very ill. I have heard nothing 
since, only I have continued in great pain of mind, 
yet for my own sake and the world’s more than for 
yours; because I well know how little you value life, 
both as a philosopher, and a Christian, particularly the 
latter, wherein hardly one in a million of us heretics 
can equal you. If you are well recovered, you ought 
to be reproached for not putting me especially out of 
pain, who could not bear the loss of you; although we 
must be forever distant as much as if I were in the 
grave, for which my years and continual indisposition 
are preparing me every season. I have stayed too long 
from pressing you to give me some ease by an account 
of your health. Pray do not use me so ill any more. 
I look upon you as an estate from which I receive my 
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best annual rents, although I am never to see it. Mr. 
Tickell was at the same meeting under the same real 
concern, and so were a hundred others of this town. 
who had never seen you. 

I read to the Bishop of Derry the paragraph in your 
letter which concerned him, and his Lordship expressed 
his thankfulness in a manner that became him. He is‘ 
esteemed here as a person of learning, and conversa- 
tion, and humanity; but he is beloved by all people. He 
is a most excessive Whig, but without any appearing 
rancour, and his idol is King William; besides three 
thousand a year is an invincible sweetener. 

I have nobody now left but you. Pray be so kind 
as to outlive me, and then die as soon as you please, 
but without pain; and let us meet in a better place, if 
my religion will permit, but rather my virtue, although 
much unequal to yours. Pray let my Lord Bathurst 
know how much I love him. JI still insist on his remem- 
bering me, although he is too much in the world to 
honour an absent friend with his letters. My state of 
health is not to boast of; my giddiness is more or less 
too constant; I have not an ounce of flesh between 
skin and bone; I sleep ill, and have a poor appetite. 
I can as easily write a poem in the Chinese language 
as my own. I am as fit for matrimony as invention; 
and yet I have daily schemes for innumerable essays in 
prose, and proceed sometimes to no less than half a 
dozen lines, which the next morning become waste paper. 
What vexes me most is, that my female friends, who 
could bear me very well a dozen years ago, have now 
forsaken me, although I am not so old in proportion 
to’ them, as I formerly was, which I can prove by 
arithmetic, for then I was double their age, which now 
I am not. 

Pray put me out of fear as soon as you can, about 
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that ugly report of your illness; and let me know who 
this Cheselden is that has so lately sprung up in your 
favour. Give me also some account of your neighbour 
who writ to me from Bath. I hear he resolves to be 
strenuous for taking off the Test, which grieves me 
extremely, from all the unprejudiced reasons I ever was 
able to form, and against the maxims of all wise Chris- 
tian governments, which always had some established 
religion, leaving at best a toleration to others. Fare- 
well, my dearest friend, ever, and upon every account 
that can create friendship and esteem. 


END 
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